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REMARKS  ON  PERSONAL  SEALS  DURING 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  varie- 
ties of  persooal  seals  used  in  this  country  during  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  to  submit  a  general  classification  of  the  devices 
which  occur  on  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  dated  examples 
to  refer,  approximately,  certain  subjects,  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, to  their  respective  periods..  By  confining  myself 
within  these  limits  I  must  necessarity*o9iit  any  consideration 
of  the  great  or  state  seals  of  England",  as  ^rell  as. of  cOTporate 
seals,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  as,  strictly,  they  do  not 
fall  under  the  denomination  of  personal  seals.  If  will  be 
convenient  also  to  reserve,  for  fttiother  opportunity,  the  sub- 
ject of  seals  purelv  heraldic  in  character,  although  they  are 
named  in  the  classification  which  I  have  here  attempted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  learned  Bishop 
Nicolson  observed'',  "whether  the  Norman  nobility  brought 
their  use  of  lai^  seals  into  this  kingdom,  or  found  it 
here,  I  am  not  certain ;  but  here  they  had  them,  presently 
after  their  arrival."  The  pn^ress  of  archaeological  study  has 
removed  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject :  the  use  of  seals,  as  a . 
legal  formality,  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Nor- 
mans. After  the  Conquest  seals  became  component  parts  of 
legal  documents,  and  it  is  to  the  legal  importance  which  ' 
attached  to  them,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many 
thousands  of  impressions  dating  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh 

*  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  FrofeHorWillii      teali,  of  which  a  portioii  haa  almd;  ip- 
n^  have  leiiuic  to  complets,  at  no  dia-      peared  iu  tliia  Journal,  lee  vol.  u.  p.  14. 
Unt  pehod,  hii  adminble  e«»>  on  tbeae  ^  Uiatorical  Librariea,  ed.  1776,  p.  188. 
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2  REMARKS  ON  PKRSONAL  SBALS 

to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  land  became  more 
and  more  sabinfeudated,  and  wealth  generally,  more  distri- 
buted,  the  use  of  seals  was  diSused  among  all  classes  legally 
competent  to  acquire  or  aliene  property. 

On  personal  seals  of  this  early  date,  that  is  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  which  may  be  termed  the  first  period, 
the  devices  are  entirely  arbitrary  and  literal  in  character. 
Thus  barons  and  persons  of  knightly  degree"  used  seals  repre- 
senting a  horseman,  armed  at  tOl  points,  spurring  to  the  figbt, 
or  riding,  falcon  on  wrist,  to  the  chaae.  The  seals  of  females, 
single  or  married,  sometimes  bore  their  effigies  attired  in  a 
costume  generally  indicating  that  of  their  time :  besides  these 
rude  attempts  at  the  human  figure,  birds,  as  eagles  or  hawks, 
lions,  dragon-like  forms,  crescents  and  stars  in  a  variety  of 
combinations,  and  fleurs-de-hs  are  the  subjects  which  most 
commonly  occur.  No  device  adopted  at  this  time  was  suf- 
ficiently distiiictive  in  character  to  identify  the  ownership  of 
the  seal ;  that  object  was  attained  by  the  surromiding  legend, 
containing  the  ttUe  or  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

The  shape  of  seals  used  by  secular  persons  during  this 
period  was  generally  circular ;  the  seals  of  females,  like  those 
of  ecclesiastics,  were  mostly  of  a  pointed  oval  form ;  the 
circular  model  however  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
prevalent. 

There  are  no  reverses  to  baronial  or  knightly  seals  of  this 
date,  produced,  as  was  the  case  at  a  later  period,  by  impressing 
a  smfdler  seal,  termed  a  aecrettim  or  privy-seal,  on  the  back  of 
the  wax  after  the  application  of  the  great  seal.  The  earliest 
example  of  this  fashion,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the 

•>  It  ippean  th«t  during  the  twelflh  it  wu  under  age  and  thei^fm  not  entitled 

ttmtlirj,  it  wu  not  cnstonury  for  ■  penon  to  hm  ■  Mil  i  bat  it  ii  obTloui  that  the 

eutitled  by  birth  ta  the  houDui  of  h^ivht-  lune  diulrility  would  have  prerented  him 

boml,  to  uie  a  aeal  until  ha  had  leceiTed  from  ilienadng  propertj';   moreoTer  it  ii 

that  diatioelioii.    Thui  Geofirnr  it  Man-  well  known  that  in  early  time*,  knifht- 

d*Tille,  son  and  hnr  of  Geoffrey  earl  of  hood  wai  ottea  confeired  on  indindiiali 

Eaiei,  layi,  In  a  grant  (o  the  prior  and  before  thej  had  attained  thrar  legal  ma- 

conveot    of  tha   Holy  Trinitv,  London,  jority.     I  would  auggeat  tberefoie,  tbat,  ■> 

"  iitaiii  certain  feci  eigoari  ligUlo  dapiferi  the  ordinary  device  on  knightly  leali,  an- 

mei,  Henrici  filii  Geioldi,  donee  aim  milei  teriot  to  the  inlrodacliDn  of  armorial  bev. 

et  halMam  ngillum,  at  tuno  aam  firmabo  ingt,  waa  a    knight    on   honeback,   the 

proprio  ugillo."    By  tome  author!  an  ex-  meaning  of  the  grantoi't  worda  may  lie 

praulon  of  tbia  kind,  of  which  there  ua  limpl)'  that  not  being  a*  yet  a  knight,  be 

Otberemnple9,(Selden'iTitlaorHonaur,  conld  not  nae  a  aeal  with  the  derice  appTO- 

>ol.  iiL  eol.  SOS,  ed.  Wilklni;   MioolMo'i  priate  to  that  dignity,  to  which  by  birth, 

Hiatoriesl  Libraries,  p.  188,  ed,  1776,)  has  u  an  earl's  son,  he  waa  entitled.    This 

bMn  taken  to  mean  that  the  p«non  using  OeofTrry  de  M and STilte  died  circa  1167. 
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seal  of  John,  as  earl  of  MortaiDe,  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
oeotory,  subseqaent  to  1170;  on  its  reverse  is  the  im- 
pression of  an  antique  gem  with  the  legend,  t^t  sacaervH 

lOpAKNIB*. 

Ihe  wax  used  in  taking  impreasionB  of  seals  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuhea  appears  to  have  been  generally 
white ;  there  are  a  few  examples  of  red  wax,  but  the  colour 
seems  to  have  been  only  applied  superficially,  and  is  usually 
more  or  less  volatilised.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury green  wax.  became  very  common ;  the  colouring  oiatter 
pervading  the  whole  substance  of  the  material ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  seals  of  this  colour  are  in  all  instances  better 
preserved  than  those  of  white  or  red ;  owing  probably  to  the 
improved  composition  of  the  wax  rather  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

On  reviewing  the  seals  of  the  first  period  we  see  in  them 
all  the  defects  common  to  archaic  art  of  whatever  kind : 
poverty  of  invention,  a  want  of  imitative  power,  and  a  rude 
and  superficial  execution. 

The  introduction  of  heraldic  insignia  at  the  close  of  the 
twdfth  century  had  the  natural  effect  of  producing  a  large 
class  of  seals  exclusively  armorial  in  character,  and  it  is  re- 
miykable  that  from  this  date  a  decided  and  progressive 
improvement  may  be  traced  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
personal  seals.  At  the  cwumencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  legal  necessity  for  these  instruments  was  thoroughly 
estabhshed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  at  that 
time,  as  in  our  own,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  would 

'  Badly  eDgnred  in  8>iidfilid-i  Ocne^  1360,  [Add.  Ch.  B.  M.  6334.)     Tbs  imI 

bipnl  HiitoiTi  Sic.   p.  SS.     NnmcTooi  of  Seiher  ds  Quincy  ia   alio  worlhy  of 

imprEBioni  of  it  its  extant.    There  ii  a  attailtim  u  la  eirlj',  pirhapa  the  eaFlte*!, 

Ttrr  fine  ooe  in  the  munimeat  room  of  ioatuiea  of  hone-funiilnrebeiiiedecoTated 

Olid  College,  Oxfbrd.     The  next  ia  point  with  ■rnioiial  bearingiSi    but  ^1  llie  aeala 

of  date,  I  beliere,  ia  on  the  rerene  of  the  of   tbi*  great  baroa  an   remarkable   for 

ml  of  Seiher  de  QtuDc;,  afterwardi  earl  tbeir     brantUul     executitiTi,    panicnlu-ly 

•r  Wincheitn,  (Cart.  Aaciq.  B.  M.  xxil.  tboae  made  ifler  hi>  creation   u  earl  of 

t,)  of  the  time  of  John,  ante  1210;  it  ia  Wincheater.       I    ahould    obaerve,  before 

I   kite-ihaped    abield   charged  with  hia  doling  this  note,  that  there  ia  preserved 

■nni,  withoat  a  legend,      llie  ohrerae  of  in  the  Britiab  Muaeum,  an  impression  of 

thia    acal    is    corioiu,    ai    preaeating    a  a  leal  and  connler-iaal   (aecrettim)  ailp- 

meonted  knight  HdiDE  to  the  Ir/l,  a  paai-  posed  to    be    of    Robert,   aumamed    Jm 

lioa  Terj  rare  an  English  sesls;  it  may  be  Boaan,   earl    of   Leicealer,  who   died    in 

remarked  on  the  seal  of  Heliai  de  Albe-  1167;  I  hare  not  yet  bad  an  opportunttjr 

niaeo,  (Cait.  Antiq.  lb.,  iS,  B.  27,)  circa  of   examining    it,  and    dierefore   cannot 

IIIOl     Thii  arrangemeDt  ii  aol  unoom-  voncb  for  the  evidence  oil  whioh  the  ci 
Dion  on  fare^  seua,  for  example,  on  the 
bulls  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon ; 
•SB   a   dMrtar   ef  Alpbonio  XL,  dated 
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require  them  in  the  ordinary  traasactioDS  of  life,  and  yet 
were  not  entitled  to  bear  armorial  distinctions,  then  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  knightly  order.  Thus  yeomen,  merchiuits, 
substantial  artificers,  and  the  like,  in  short  all  persons  compre- 
hended by  the  term  middle  class,  continued  to  fashion  their 
seals  according  to  their  own  taste,  and  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner  as  they  had  done  at  the  earlier  period ;  occasionally 
with  slight  modifications  imitative  of  heraldic  arrangement, 
as  in  the  use  of  shields. 

For  a  time  they  were  content  with  the  small  variety  of 
devices  already  described ;  the  fleur-de-lis,  birds,  Agnus  Dei, 
&c. ;  then  rebuses  on  the  christian  or  surname  were  adopted  : 
these  were  quickly  followed  by  symbols  of  occupation  or 
handicraft ;  thus,  the  miller  would  bear  an  ear  of  com  fleur- 
de-Iise ;  the  musician  his  viol  or  croute,  the  farrier  or  smith 
proclaimed  his  calling  by  a  horseshoe,  and  the  schoolmaster 
figured  on  his  seal  with  that  valuable  instrument  and  symbol 
of  discipline  the  birch.  About  the  same  time  that  grotesques 
make  their  first  appearance  on  marginal  paintings  in  manu- 
scripts, that  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  them  on  personal  seals,  and  they  are  met  with 
in  great  variety  throughout  the  same  period. 

'I'he  several  tj^es  or  devices  above  enumerated,  sometimes 
in  combination  with  architectural  details,  are  those  which  are 
of  chief  occurrence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  during  this,  which  I  would  call 
the  second,  period  that  medieval  seals  attained  their  highest 
artistic  excellence.  The  impulse  given  to  all  branches  of  the 
arts  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Third,  apparent  in 
all  the  monuments  of  that  reign,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  design  and  execution  of  seals  ;  and  these  objects 
continue  to  present  features  of  considerable  beauty  from  that 
time  until  the  year  1400. 

The  shape  of  seals  during  the  thirteenth  century  was 
generally  oval,  more  or  less  acute ;  so  ordinary  was  this  form 
that  any  one  having  to  arrange  a  mass  of  unsorted  deeds 
might  easily  pick  out  most  of  those  anterior  to  the  year  1300 
by  merely  observing  the  contours  of  the  seals.  As  no  rule  is 
without  exception,  so  there  are  many  circular  and  even  heater- 
shield  shaped  seals  of  this  date  ;  but  the  ovoid  will  be  found 
to  predominate.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  symbolical  import  of  that  form ;  although  it  may  be 
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assomed  with  great  probability  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
conventional  method  of  representing  the  sacred  nimbus  which 
prevailed  from  a  very  early  peariod. 

The  wax  used  during  this  period  is  generally  dark  green, 
and  less  frequently  red  or  white. 

Having  before  alluded  to  the  secretum  or  counter-seal,  I 
may  here  remark  that  it  is  of  ordinary  occurrence  on  baronial 
and  knightly  seals  after  the  year  1200,  from  which  period  the 
use  of  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  established ; 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  either  letters  missive  or 
deeds,  except  in  connection  with  the  great-seal.  Thus  Wil- 
liam earl  Warenne  concludes  a  letter  to  Hubert  de  Buivh, 
the  Justiciary  of  Henry  the  Third,  entreating  pecuniary  aid, 
"and  because  I  have  not  my  great  seal  with  me,  I  have 
caused  the  present  letters  to  be  s^ed  with  my  private  seal*." 
After  the  year  1400,  personal  seals,  which  are  not  of  armo- 
liai  character,  gradually  decline  in  importance  both  as  to  size, 
style  of  design,  and  execution.  Thenceforth  many  represent 
simply  merchants'-marks  rudely  executed,  monograms,  or  a 
letter  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  often  the  initial  of  a  sunt's 
name,  or  of  the  name  of  the  individual,  although  not  entitled 
to  bear  the  coronet  by  nobility  of  birth.  Merchants'-marks 
which  appear  to  have  been  imi^ted  from  the  ^Flemings  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  became  very  common 
during  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
both  on  seals  and  signet  rings,  are  composed  of  a  private 
cypher  combined  with  the  initials  of  the  owner's  name.  They 
ofier  a  somewhat  curious  field  for  research,  and  are  often  very 
useful  in  identifying  the  persons  by  whom  domestic,  and  parts 
of  eedesiastical,  edifices  on  which  they  occur  were  built.  They 
trere  more  generally  used  in  the  great  sea-ports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England'  than  in  the  south ;  a  fact  which  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  frequent  intercourse  between  those  ports 
and  Handers.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  such  marks  be- 
longed chiefly  to  woolfactors,  or  merchants  of  the  staple. 

There  is  another,  and  most  interesting,  class  of  subjects, 
examples  of  which  are  common  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.    I  allnde  to  those  afibrded  by  antique  intaglios  which 

•  "  Onu  autem  magnmn  tigilluin  meum  tion  of  tbg  merclianti'-mBrlci  of  Norwicb, 

neenm  nan  lubiii,  prtwatei  litteru  pri-  hu  been  formed  bj  W.  C.  Eiriag,  Eiij., 

'»o  ligillo  meo  feci  lioitUri."     AociBDt  of  that  city,  and  irill  shortlj  appear  at 

Lcttera  in  the  Tmrer  orLandon,  vol.  A.  the  expease  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 

'  A  rei^  curioua  and  eiteniire  collec-  Archxolo^cal  Society. 
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were  venr  frequently  used  as  personal  seals  during  the  middle 
ages.  They  were  ordinarily  set  in  silver,  and  surrounded  by 
legends  suggested  by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  subject 
represented*,  or  containing  the  name  of  the  owner.  Few  oS 
these  relics  belong  to  the  best  periods  of  classic  art ;  they  are 
chiefly  of  late  Roman  character ;  but  occasionally  a  fine  speci- 
men may  be  met  with.  It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  al- 
though impressions  of  such  seals  are  often  in  a  high  state  of 
Jtreservation,  the  subject  of  the  intaglio  is  generally  in  very 
aint  relief;  owing  probably  as  much  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  wax  used  in  early  times,  as  to  the  superficial  cutting  of 
the  stone  itself.  These  gems  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  impression  they  leave,  arising  firom  the  con- 
vex surface  which  the  mcients  usually  gave  to  precious  atones 
intended  for  signets.  A  catalogue  of  the  subjects  of  all  intaglios 
of  which  ancient  impressions  are  known  to  exist  in  Dngland, 
would  form  a  curious  and,  possibly  valuable,  contribution  to 
glyptographical  knowledge.  In  early  times  they  were  looked 
upon  as  pagan  amulets,  and  destroyed,  but  soon  found  favour 
owing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  stones,  and  were  frequently, 
and  often  most  indecorously,  employed  to  decorate  shrines 
and  sacred  ornaments.  Perhaps  the  eaiiiest  instance  of  the 
use  of  an  antique  gem  as  a  personal  seal  is  the  eecretum  of 
John,  as  earl  of  Mortaine,  before  noticed ;  it  represents  a  male 
bust,  which  a  learned  friend  has  conjectured  may  be  intended 
for  one  of  the  later  emperors.  There  is,  I  would  observe, 
some  reason  for  believing  that  engraving  on  precious  stones, 
in  imitation  of  the  antique  manner,  was  sometimes  essayed 
by  medieval  artists,  who  were  encouraged  in  their  attempts 
by  the  high  value  which  doubtless  attached  to  such  objects. 
An  example,  of  very  rude  execution,  in  blood-stone,  the  device 
being  a  cock,  was  recently  found  at  Thwaite  in  Norfolk,  and 
is  now  in  the  valuable  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich ;  it  is 
in  a  silver  setting,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century*'.    It 

*  Stt  the  daieription  of  teveral  tDtique      lume  of  tb«  VfIoiU  Monumentt. 
InUgliot,  panicnUrly  of  ■  comelum,  with  >■    The    legend    ii,    ^    tOhANNeS 

■  medieval   legend,  in  the  posseuion  of       CHRISTI  XMICC.    Mr.  Pitch  poueun 


Ut.  BkTton  of  Woodbrldge,  SnSblk,  in  Cfae  tito  uioUier  relic  of  ■imilu'  ehanetni   it 

ArchEOlagiul  Joumal,  >dL  iii.  p.  7B.    Tbe  ii  Ihe  penond  u«1  of  Gilbert  de  Hulcote, 

ooQntei-wiJ    of    Roger,   arciibiihap    of  date  thiiteentb  ccDturj ;   the  devicii  u  ft 

York,  irlio  died  in  1181,  ii  formed  of  >  m-horee engraved  on  blood-stoue;  letting 

gem  repreientiDg  a  ehimera  with  three  of  silver j  tbia  intaglio,  however,  ia  appa- 

neadai  Ihe  legend  ia  alliuive  to  the  Hoi;  lentl;  Ut<  Roman. 
Trinit)-.     It  ia  engraved  in  the  firat  vo- 
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may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  occasionaHy  strange 
application  of  antiques  to  signets  in  medieval  times,  that  a 
thnmb-riag  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  in  the  cofBn  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  in  Chichester  cathedral,  set  with  an  Abraxas 
gem';  Uie  deceased  chorchman,  it  may  be  well  believed,  had 
worn  it  guiltless  of  all  knowledge  of  Alexandrine  pantheism. 
We  can  readily  account  for  the  number  and  variety  of  antique 
inlaghoa  which  occur  as  seals,  during  the  middle  ages,  when  it 
is  considered  that  in  addition  to  those  which  may  have  been 
discovered  on  Roman  sites  in  England,  many  were  brought 
into  the  country  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  and  uie  East,  in  the 
belief  that  they  possessed  talisraanic  virtnes  '. 

The  materids  of  which  the  matrices  of  medieval  seals  were 
fomied  is  a  subject  deserving  a  few  remarks.  In  their  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  application  to  documents,  the  earliest  seals 
were  imitations  of  metal  bailee,  the  use  of  which  was  first 
adopted  in  Europe  by  the  Frankish  sovereigns '.  The  bulla 
itseU',  partaking  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  coin  than  a  seal, 
coold  not  be  struck,  even  in  lead,  without  a  greater  degree  of 
trouble  and  pains  than  were  compatible  with  the  ordinary  and 
frequent  use  of  it;  and  although  pendant  metal  seals  con- 
tinued to  be  used  ordinarily  by  some  princes,  while  others  em- 
ployed them  only  on  occasions  of  particular  solenuiity,  we  may 
reasonably  believe  that  the  appUcation  of  an  engraved  die  to 
wax  was  a  practice  coeval  with  the  earliest  use  of  seals  in 
Kurope,  as  formal  attestations  of  pubhc  or  private  compacts. 
Lead,  from  the  facility  of  working  it,  was  natm^y  first  adopted 
for  the  seals  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  and 
we  find  accordingly  the  few  matrices  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
and  several  examples  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  are  pre- 
served, formed  of  that  metal.  From  the  importance  attached 
to  their  seals  by  the  higher  classes,  it  is  probable  that  those  of 
the  nobiUty,  who,  imitating  royalty,  had  their  great  and  privy 
seals,  were  formed  of  a  superior  and  more  durable  substance, 
probably  of  silver ;  but  few  examples  of  early  date  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  mixed  metal  resembUng 

'  An  afate,  TManbliiig  the  example  in  *  For  >  ewAoaa  illiutnti«B  of  tbt  taUi- 

UonlC   Aniiq.  EipL  ii  put  ii.  p.  SdS.  nunic  propertiei  ueribcd  lo  antique  gema, 

Tbeiiag««  ofgold.aiulwailbuiii]  ontba  ace  the  ArchKolopi,  rol.  ixx.  p.  4SS. 

right  hand  thmnb-bone  of  a  ikeletan,  the  >  See  on  thi*  iubjeel  Hibillon  de  Re 

luppoied   ranaiD*   of  Seflrid,   Biabop   of  Diplomatica,  and  the  obwrratioDi  in  the 

Chi:heeter  A.D.  112S.     An  engnTing  of  Novieau  Trwt<  de  Diploinatiqaa; 
t(  iraa  pfibliabed  b;  Mr.  King. 
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brass,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  long  confined  to  Cologne, 
was  conamonly  used  for  the  matrices  of  seals,  and  contmu^  to 
be  the  mateml  usually  employed  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
Silver  matrices  of  personal  seals  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  medieval  seals,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  a  plan  for 
their  classification  according  to  subjects,  under  three  main 
divisions,  as  regards  time,  already  suggested. 

First  Pbriod. — FW)m  the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  devices  on  secular  seals  are,  mounted  knights ;  efBgies 
of  females;  Agnus  Dei;  birds,  eagles  or  falcons;  auimaJs, 
commonly  hons ;  varieties  of  the  draconine  type ;  a  conven- 
tional flower,  fleur-de-lise  in  character;  stars  and  crescents 
diversely  arranged. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  birds,  animals,  flowers,  &c. 
which  appear  on  seals  late  in  this  period,  were,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  heraldiT,  adopted  by  the  individuals  who  had  borne 
them,  as  part  oi  their  armorial  ensigns ;  but  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  a  number  of  examples  shews  that  such  was  not  the 
fact ;  armorial  bearings  on  the  seals  of  the  same  persons  are 
generally  composed  of  heraldic  charges  wholly  diflerent. 

Second  Pebiod. — ^From  the  year  1200  to  the  year  1400. 

The  subjects  on  seals  may  be  thus  dassed;  1.  Heraldic  de- 
vices ;  and,  on  smaller  seals,  cognisances  or  crests.  2.  Birds, 
animals,  flowers,  &c.,  as  in  the  earUer  period,  on  the  seals  of 
ordinaiy  persons.  3.  Rebuses  on  diristian  or  surnames. 
4.  Symbols  of  crafts.  5.  Grotesques  and,  apparently,  satiri- 
cal devices.  6.  Effigies  of  patron  saints,  often  of  the  saint 
after  whom  the  owner  was  named ;  and  devotional  subjects 
in  general,  as  Agnus  Dei,  Ave  Maria,  the  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  all  of  which  were  probably  regarded  as  possessing 
talismanic  virtues;  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  &c.  7.  Mer- 
chants'-marks,  coronetted  tetters,  and  minor  devices  of  great 
variety,  but  not  of  a  remarkable  character. 

Third  Period.— Erom  1400  to  1500. 

We  find  the  former  types  repeated  throughout  this  century, 
marked  by  inferior  execution. 

In  a  future  number  1  propose  to  consider  the  subjects 
above  enumerated  in  detail,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  engrav- 
ings of  dated  examples. 

T.  HUDSON  TURNER. 
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REMARKS    ON   MEDIEVAL   HERALDRY,   WITH    A 
VIEW  TO  AN  ORDINARY  OP  ARMS; 

AND    SDOOESTIONS    FOR   COPYING   EXISTING    EXAMPLES. 

The  great  assistance,  which  those  who  eng^e  in  archie- 
oli^cal  and  genealogical  pursuits  may  derive  from  heraldry, 
is  well  known  to  such  as  are  at  aU  conversatit  with  the  art  as 
formerly  practised.  By  means  of  it,  not  only  may  families 
be  traced,  and  their  dances  ascertained,  but  the  dates  of 
architecture,  painted  glass,  effigies,  and  other  sepulchral 
monuments,  mural  paintings,  decorative  sculpture  and  carving, 
seals,  and  thereby  undated  charters,  may  often  be  determined 
within  a  very  few  years ;  and  the  famines,  or  sometimes  the 
individuals,  under  whose  patroQE^,  or  to  whose  memory,  or 
for  whom  they  were  erected  or  executed,  may  not  nnfre- 
queotly  be  discovered.  Even  when  the  coat  armour  itself 
cannot  be  identified  with  that  of  any  particular  family,  the 
mere  form  of  the  shield,  or  design  of  some  of  the  chaises  on 
it,  will  generally,  to  the  practised  eye,  be  a  pretty  certain 
indication  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Those  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  heraldry  only  in  its 
modem  use  and  application,  may  have  expected  to  find  some 
of  the  results  above  mentioned,  and  been  disappointed  in 
consequence  of  not  being  aware  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
many  respects  between  the  heraldry  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  that  of  more  recent  times ;  especially 
as  regards  the  arrangement  or  marshalling  of  arms,  the  me- 
thods of  differencing  coats  borne  by  members  of  the  same 
&mily,  and  the  disregard  of  minutiae  to  which  great  import- 
ance Ws  heen  since  attached. 

A  good  History  of  Heraldry  would  be  a  great  acquisition, 
and  might  be  made  as  interesting  as  useful.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  contemporaneously 
with  pointed  architecture,  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
connection  between  them  that  should  have  occasioned  or  will 
account  for  the  coincidence.  There  is  not  much  to  be  found 
in  any  publication  on  the  early  usages.  Dallaway's  Inquiry 
is  &r  from  satisfactory.     Some  particulars  have  been  recently 
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brought  forward  in  the  Glossary  of  Heraldry  published  by 
Mr.  Parker,  but  however  much  a  future  edition  of  that  useful 
book  may  be  improved,  a  work  of  a  different  kind,  and  in 
another  form,  is  required.  The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  from  whom  most  of  the  modem  notions 
of  heraldry  are  derived,  particularly  the  earlier  of  them,  were 
extremely  fanciful,  and  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the 
past  usages  even  when  they  profess  to  state  facts.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  traditional  knowtedee  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  come  down  to  them  through  the  heralds, 
who,  though  not  incorporated  till  the  first  year  of  Richard  III., 
were  acting  as  a  society  upwards  of  sixty  years  before,  and 
had  been  in  constant  intercourse  from  the  first ;  yet  little  of 
such  information  can  be  traced  in  the  writings  referred  to, 
nor  can  much  be  gathered  either  from  the  Boke  of  St.  Alban's, 
'  or  from  Upton  De  Studio  Militare,  to  which  the  monk  of 
St.  Alban's  seems  to  have  been  lai^ty  indebted.  Several  of 
the  ancient  rules  are  by  no  means  well  understood.  That 
they  were  materially  different  frxim  the  modem  is  manifest, 
but  the  limits  of  them,  imd  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  applicable,  have  not  yet  been  made  out.  It  may  never- 
theless be  hoped,  that  by  the  co-operation  of  some  of  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  these  matters,  and  by  collecting, 
arranging,  and  comparing  existing  examples,  much  may  be 
effected  towards  determining  them.  Having  often  wished 
that  in  this  manner  something  might  be  attempted,  I  whs 
much  gratified  on  learning  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Archeeological  Institute  had  proposed  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation a  Manual  of  Heraldry ;  which  I  presume  is  intended 
to  supply  to  some  extent  the  void  that  has  hitherto  so  long 
existed,  and  will  treat  principally  of  medieval  heraldry,  or 
heraldiy  in  relation  to  archceolc^,  and  be  chiefly  based  on 
existing  examples  and  other  contemporary  evidence. 

There  will,  nowever,  still  be  a  work  much  wanted,  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  general,  and  that  of  the  Central  Committee  in  parti- 
cular. I  mean  an  improved  Ordinary  of  arms.  Few  persons, 
possessing  any  acquaintance  with  heraldry,  can  have  occupied 
themselves  in  the  study  of  the  remains  of  medieval  art,  with- 
out having  felt  the  need  of  a  volume  convenient  in  size,  that 
might  enable  them  to  ascertain  by  what  families  the  arms 
they  meet  with  were  borne.    Such  a  work  as  I  8Uf^;est  would 
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go  &r  to  answer  this  purpose.  As  some  readers  may  not 
know  the  natore  of  an  Ordioaiy  of  arms,  I  will  mention  that 
it  is  a  comprehensive  catalogue  or  collection  of  arms,  arranged 
by  their  blazon,  (i.  e.  descriptions,  for  cuts  would  be  much 
too  costly,)  so  that  any  particular  coat  required  can  be  easily 
foond,  and  with  it  the  name  of  the  family  who  bore  it.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  differs  conversely  from  those  collections  by 
which  the  name  being  known,  Uie  arms  can  be  found ;  for 
here  the  arms  being  known,  the  name  could  be  ascertained. 
The  only  Ordinary  in  print,  I  believe,  is  that  of  Glover,  who 
was  Someraet  Herald  temp.  Eliz. ;  which,  with  some  additions, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  augmented  and  improved,  has  been  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  Edmondson's  Complete  Body  <d 
Heraldry,  (2  vols,  folio,)  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Berry's 
Enc^clopsedia  Heraldica,  (4  vols.  4to.,)  but  never  separately 
published :  in  the  former  it  occupies,  indexes  included,  128 
P&ses ;  in  the  latter  224.  Both  of  those  are  expensive  works, 
and  &om  their  size  ill  adapted  for  ready  reference.  Whereas 
an  improved  edition  of  this  Ordinary,  conliaed  as  it  is  and 
ought  to  be  to  the  medieval  period,  or  nearly  so,  might  be 
comprised  io  a  moderate  sized  volume,  convenient  for  use, 
and  reasonable  in  price. 

From  the  materials  which  have  been  brought  to  li^t 
within  the  last  few  yews,  and  by  the  extended  means  of  cor- 
respondence  and  collection  now  in  the  power  of  the  Archse- 
<dc^ical  Institute,  much  authentic  information  for  the  purpose 
might  be  obtained.  Seals,  sculptured  architectural  decora- 
tions, efifigies,  brasses,  and  other  sepulchral  monuments,  rolls 
of  amu,  painted  gUtss,  mural  paintings,  carvings,  illumi- 
nations, and  the  like,  would  furnish  numcrovis  examdes  of 
arms  and  heraldic  usages,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  to  verify,  correct,  and  enlarge  the  Ordinary, 
as  well  as  to  enrich  the  Manual;  indeed  all  the  authorities 
coUeeted  for  the  latter  would  be  valuable  contributions  towards 
the  preparation  of  the  former.  With  the  view  of  inoreasing 
yet  farther  the  materials  for  these  purposes,  I  would  invoke 
the  assktance  of  the  provincial  Societies.  Among  the  best 
services  that  they  could  render  to  their  respective  districts, 
would  be  the  obtaining  and  preserving  authentic  copies  of  all 
armorial  bearings  and  inscriptions  within  their  localities,  which 
were  executed  previously,  say,  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
bedi,  or  the  Revolution  of  1688.     These  it  would  be  a  great 
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matter  to  have  faithfully  copied  before  time,  or  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler  or  restorer  shall  efface  them.  Such  copies  would 
throw  light  on  each  other,  and  assist  essentially  in  verifying 
the  geologies  and  arms  of  the  county  families  in  times  past, 
and  become  valuable  documents  in  the  hands  of  local  his- 
torians. Examples  of  coat  armour,  badges,  crests,  &c.,  that  can 
be  referred  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice. 

Glover's  Ordinary,  judging  from  the  printed  copies  of  it, 
does  not  refer  to  any  authorities ;  nor  are  the  additions  by 
Bdmondson  and  Berry  in  any  way  diatinguiabed  from  the 
original  work.  But  Glover  himself  may  be  regarded  as  an 
auHiority  to  some  extent ;  for  he  was  a  learned  herald  and 
careful  compiler.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  text 
of  Glover  should  be  printed  from,  or  collated  with,  the  MS. 
in  the  custody,  I  believe,  of  the  College  of  Arras,  and  that  all 
the  additions  and  corrections  by  Edmondson  and  Berry  should 
be  retained,  but  marked  in  some  way  for  distinction,  as  sup- 
pose with  an  asterisk  (*)  and  dagger  (f)  respectively ;  and  that 
all  those  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  should 
have  the  authorities  for  them  subjoined,  by  which  they  would 
be  readily  known:  and  in  order  that  such  references  may 
be  both  brief  and  cleaTi  an  explanation  of  them  should  be 
inserted  at  the  beginning.  To  names  which  are  alike,  though 
borne  by  different  families,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  the 
distinguishing  localities ;  for  Glover  was  in  general  content 
to  give  the  name  without  more.  On  no  account  should  any 
new  matter  be  introduced  without  the  authority  for  it,  or,  if 
merely  explanatory,  without  its  being  inclosed  in  brackets  or 
the  like. 

The  book  would  be  made  yet  more  useful  if  it  contained  a 
catalogue  of  the  arms  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
and  of  their  chUdren,  and  a  list  of  such  royal  and  other  cog' 
nizances  and  badges  as  are  well  authenticated.  Those  arms 
and  the  royal  cognizances  and  badges  might  for  the  most 
part  be  collected  from  Milles's  Catalogue  of  Honor,  Sandford's 
Geneal(^cal  History,  Vincent's  Errors  of  Brooke,  and  Mr. 
^Villement's  Regal  Heraldry.  The  author  of  the  last-men- 
tioned  work  would  I  hope  not  only  readily  give  permission 
to  use  the  information  contained  in  it,  but  furnish  other  valu- 
able matter  for  the  publication  from  the  rich  store  that  he  is 
reputed  to  possess.     At  all  events,  I  trust  Mr.  Willement,  to 
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whose  early  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  close  ntten- 
tion  to  heraldic  design  we  are  much  indebted,  wilt  not  fail  to 
favour  the  public  at  no  distant  day  with  an  enlarged  edition 
of  that  very  usefiU  and  attractive  volume,  his  Regal  Heraldry, 
wUch  has  already  been  waiting  too  long  for  additions  from 
bis  hand. 

There  are  several  coats,  supposed  on  good  grounds  to  have 
belonged  to  families  of  distinction  or  influence,  that  cannot  at 
present  be  clearly  identified.  If  a  selection  of  these  were 
appended,  it  might  eventually  lead  to  their  being  rightly 
appropriated. 

Trusting  that  some  endeavours  will  be  made  to  collect  au- 
thentic copies  of  existing  remains  of  medieval  heraldry,  and 
such  inscriptions  as  accompany  them,  either  by  societies  or 
individuals,  I  will  proceed  to  oner  a  few  hints  and  suggestions 
for  the  assistance  of  those  who  engage  in  so  commendable 
an  undertaking,  that  the  fruits  of  their  labour  may  be  the 
more  satisfactory. 

Every  copy  of  arms  should  be  accompanied  by  the  name, 
not.  only  of  the  parish  and  building,  but  also  of  the  part  of 
the  bmldiBg,  where  the  original  is  to  be  seen  :  and  when 
t^en  from  a  sepulchral  monument,  beside  these  particulars, 
the  relative  place  which  the  arma  occupy  on  the  tomb  or  slab 
is  often  important,  and  should  therefore  always  be  mentioned ; 
and  it  should  be  stated  also  whether  there  remain  any  traces 
of  other  coats  on  the  same  tomb  or  slab,  and  if  any,  how 
many  there  were  ori^ally,  and  at  what  puts  of  it ;  and  all 
which  remain  should  be  copied.  For,  though  the  order  in 
which  different  coata  were  arranged  on  a  medieval  monument 
is  not  well  understood,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  some 
metlwd  was  observed,  which,  if  better  known,  would  much 
assist  in  identifying  the  deceased,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
alliances  of  the  fermly.  An  examination  of  a  few  early  altar 
tombs  and  slabs  enriched  with  several  shields  of  arms  beside 
that  of  the  deceased,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  femilies,  will  suggest  much  on  this  point.  A  plan 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  shields  would  often  be  found  the 
easiest  and  best  mode  of  conveying  such  information.  In  like 
manner  whenever  several  escutcheons  are  found  together  in 
a  window  or  elsewhere,  it  is  expedient  to  ascertain  the 
original  number  and  sketch  the  order  of  the  arrangement, 
as  well  as  copy  ^1  that  remain. 
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When  beside  the  arms  the  inscriptioD  rx  any  part  of  it 
remains,  both  should  be  copied. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  copying  arms,  this  will  vary 
with  the  materials  on  which  they  are  found.  If  they  are 
engraved  on  brass,  they  may  be  rubbed  off  on  paper  in  the 
□sual  way,  either  with  heel-nail  or  black  lead.  If  cso^ed  on 
stone  or  wood,  th^  may  sometimes  be  copied  either  by  the 
apphcation  ai  wet  unsized  paper,  or  by  rubbing  as  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  heel-ball  process  is  not  then  so  suitable  as  the 
tissue  paper  and  black  lead.  If  they  are  on  glass  and  acces- 
sible, they  should  be  traced  on  paper.  Where  none  of  these 
modes  are  practicable,  a  drawing  should  be  made  of  them, 
and  this  should  be  executed  with  the  moat  Bcrupulous  fidelity, 
even  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  shield  and  charges.  In 
copying  arms  or  inscriptions  by  the  apphcation  of  wet  unsized 
p^per  or  by  rubbing,  it  is  very  important  to  clear  out  the 
tines  &c.  well  first  with  a  wooden  point  and  a  brush,  as  the 
snudleat  tine  or  dot  is  often  too  significant  to  be  omitted,  and 
a  date  may  come  off  &lsely  owing  to  a  tittle  indurated  dirt  or 
paint.  On  no  account  should  any  use  be  made  of  metal  points, 
because  of  their  scratching  the  original. 

If  unable  to  copy  the  arms  in  any  way,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  blazoning  (i.  e.  describing)  them,  but  this,  unless  done 
by  a  well-informed  herald,  in  technical  languf^e,  is  far  from 
satisfiuitory.  Care  should  then  be  taken  to  be  quite  siu^  of 
the  charges,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  diapers  and  other 
ornaments ;  for  such  things  have  often  been  confounded  with 
the  arms.  The  material  too  on  which  they  are  executed,  and 
the  mode  of  execution,  whether  sunk,  raised,  painted,  &c., 
should  always  be  stated. 

Difierences  vrill  sometimes  be  found  in  arms  meant  for  the 
same,  that  are  not  to  l>e  attributed  to  ignorance  or  inadvert- 
ence, but  to  the  nature  of  the  material  on  wtiich  they  are 
executed  rendering  the  correct  representation  of  certain  forms 
and  details  difficult.  Instances  of  this  are  met  with  some- 
times, I  l>eheve,  in  enamel,  but  more  frequently  in  painted 
glass  and  on  tiles,  though  some  modem  writers  have  referred 
to  examples  on  glass  as  of  great  authority  where  doubts  have 
existed  as  to  the  exact  bewing.  The  author  of  a  work  on 
painted  glass  recently  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  whose  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  make  liis  remarks  of  pecidiar  value,  says,  "  misrepre- 
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aentations  oF  heraldry  occur  nearly  as  frequently  in  late,  as  iti 
eariy  works ;  the  complexity  of  the  bearings  in  late  shields 
counterbalancing  the  facilities  of  execution  afforded  by  the 
then  recent  discoveries'."  I  am  enabled  on  the  same  autho< 
rity  to  add,  that  sometimes  the  shield  or  principal  chw^  is 
left  white,  giving  the  arms  an  unfinished  appearance,  and  at 
others  the  smaller  and  subordinate  charges,  such  as  fleurs  de 
lys,  roses,  croslets,  and  the  like,  are  left  white,  or  falsely 
coloured :  all  of  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  thie 
peculiarities  of  glass  painting  i  such  as  the  difficulty  of  leading 
one  piece  of  coloured  glass  into  another ;  the  labour  of  abrad- 
ing the  coloiu^  surface  of  coated  glass ;  the  general  facility 
o(  aipplyJDg  the  yellow  stain;  and  its  occasional  or  partial 
bilure  of  effect,  so  that  charges  intended  to  be  all  of  one 
colour  are  sometimes  of  different  colours.  Black,  or  m(we 
correctly  speaking  an  intense  brown,  is  sometimes  found  sub- 
stituted for  pnrpure ;  and  after  the  accession  of  Heniy  VII. 
arms  frequently  occur  in  white,  yellow,  and  brown,  with  little 
or  no  r^ffd  to  the  proper  tinctures.  For  further  information 
as  to  the  peculiarities  of  that  art  with  a  view  of  detectics  and 
accounting  for  such  inaccuracies,  I  must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 
In  windows  coats  are  sometimes  seen  reversed,  i.  e.  the 
wife's  arms  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  husband's  on  the 
sinister;  or  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  where  the  first 
and  tiiird  should  be ;  or  the  shield  may  present  a  bend  sinister 
instead  of  a  bend  dexter.  These  anomalies  are  not  unoom- 
mcm,  and  will  often,  if  not  always,  be  found  to  be  owing  to 
the  glass  having  been  taken  in  pieces  and  been  put  together 
again  by  an  ignorant  glazier,  who  has  placed  the  uner  side  of 
it  outward**.  With  these,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
the  comparatively  rare  instances  of  the  lady's  arms  appearing 
in  the  more  honourable  place  in  cousequence  of  her  having 
been  a  great  heiress,  or  of  higher  rank  than  her  husband. 
Repurs  of  windows  have  also  Ted  to  the  unintentional  fiUsifi- 
cation  of  arms.  The  ins^lion  of  later  glass  can  sometimes  be 
detected  only  by  a  very  e3[perienced  eye,  or  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  e^ge,  where  practicable,  for  the  modem  will  be 
found  cut  with  a  diamond,  and  not  chipped  like  the  old. 

*  An    Inquirj   into  the    difierence    of  <•  The  iiudde  of  m  glou  piintiiig  (which 

i^le  obHTVable  in  kncient  Glttai  Faint-  ahould  ■)«>;■  be  nszt  the  ipcctatoi)  ii 

ii^  Oxrord,  1847,  toL  L  p.  211,  vhcra  thftt  lide  on  which  tha  saliJMt  af  the  itoik 

tone  lenuTkable  eiamplee  of  miirepre-  ue  painted  with  brown  enamel. 
Noted  eonti  are  mentioned. 
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Where  arms  are  carved  on  stone  or  wood,  and  were 
coloured,  the  smalls  details  may  be  wanting,  because  they 
were  executed  in  colour  only :  and  in  some  cases  the  work 
mw  have  been  recobured  incorrectly,  and  borders  or  other 
di^rences  omitted.  In  sudi  as  are  carved  there  is  often  a 
want  of  true  proportions,  fonns,  or  positions  of  the  ordinaries 
or  other  chai^. 

The  heral^  on  tiles  is  little  to  be  trusted.  It  is  generally 
rode  and  imperfect,  and  sometimes  grotesque,  in  consequence 
of  the  process  of  the  manuiacture  being  ill  adapted  for  correct 
representation.  What  are  meant  for  mere  outhnes  often  ap- 
pear like  borders  or  cotices.  The  forms  of  the  charges  too 
were  liable  to  be  distorted  by  accidental  pressure  wMe  the 
clay  was  soft,  and  afterwards  by  the  irregular  shrinking  and 
warping  of  it  in  the  kiln. 

Next  to  those  on  vellmn  or   parchment,    probably  arms 

Cted  on  stone  or  wood,  when  we  can  be  satisfied  tluit  they 
I  never  been  retouched,  are  the  best  authorities,  as  the 
artist  had  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome ;  but  it  must  be  bome 
in  mind  that  some  of  the  colours  were  liable  to  chuige,  paoti- 
cularly  the  vermitlion  to  become  almost  black ;  and  where 
there  has  been  gilding,  a  brown  ground  will  often  be  found 
in  its  stead. 

Some  instances  of  inexphcable  heraldry  have  arisen  from 
the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom  repairs  and  restorations  (as 
they  were  supposed  to  be)  have  been  efiected.  These  pro- 
bably are  not  always  of  modem  date ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  or  two  are  not  easily  detected.  Strange  anomahes 
may  thus  occur.  For  example,  on  a  recent  occasion,  where 
some  repairs  of  a  church  were  in  progress  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, a  man  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  represented 
as  having  married  his  grandmother,  in  consequence  of  his 
broken  shield  being  replaced  by  a  copy  of  the  arms  on  bis 
grand&ther's  monument  -,  which  was  thought  a  very  cautious 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  they  were  assumed  to  be  unques- 
tionably the  fimuly  coat ;  but  forttmately  the  intervention  of 
a  herald,  who  accidentally  visited  the  church,  saved  the  re- 
putation of  the  deceased. 

As  often  as  heraldic  remains  are  unaccompanied  by  an  in- 
scription fixing  the  date  of  them,  in  addition  to  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  of  the  shield  and  charges,  nothing  should 
be  omitted  to  be  noticed  by  which  the  date  may  be  ascer- 
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tained.  Ilia  the  style  mid  execution  of  the  monument,  or 
the  mouldings  or  ornaments  upon  it,  an  effigy,  or  the  case- 
ment where  there  has  been  a  brass,  may  in  many  cases 
supply. 

To  revert  in  conclasion  to  the  primary  object  of  this  paper, 
I  trust  I  may  express  a  confident  hope  that  the  Institute,  with 
its  extended  means  of  correspondence  and  collection,  will  at 
least  in  the  first  instance  render  these  important  facilities 
av^ble  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fiirther  information 
required  for  an  improved  Ordimoy  of  arms ;  and  that  eventu- 
ally we  may  have  such  a  work  of  that  kind  as  wUl  be  a  truly 
vahiaUe  aid  to  the  archaeological  inquirer. 


NOTICE  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CHESTER 

CATHEDRAL. 

ILLVSTRATITB  Ot  THE  OEIOINAL  AERANOEHBNT  OF  THAT 
8TEQCT17EB  IN  NORHAN  AND  LATER  TIMES. 

Excavations  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Chester,  in  effecting 
certain  alterations  in  the  internal  arrangements,  have  brought 
to  light  the  foundations  c^  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  Norman 
i^urch,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  plan.  From 
this  diacovery  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  custom  usually 
followed  durmg  the  prevalence  of  the  Norman  style,  the  choir 
was  of  much  shorter  proportions  than  is  common  in  churches 
of  later  date,  and  that  its  eastern  end  was  semicircular  in 
plan.  The  round  pillars  were  6  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  includ- 
mg  the  moulding  of  the  base,  which  was  a  plain  torus  8  in. 
in  diameter.  The  large  mass  of  walling  at  the  junction  of 
the  curve  with  the  straight  part  of  the  choir,  on  the  north 
side,  was  6  ft.  broad,  and  extended  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  existing  church :  a 
corresponding  mass  of  walling  was  discovered  on  the  south 
ride  of  the  dioir  before  the  other  remains  were  laid  open, 
bat,  aa  no  precise  dimensions  of  it  were  taken,  it  is  not 
marked  upon  the  plan ;  this  last-mentioned  piece  of  walling 
was  found  to  have  been  partitdly  disturbed  by  a  grave  which 
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is  excavated  in  it,  but  which  has  not  at  this  time  been 
opened.  The  other  foundations  have  been  ahnost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  workmen. 

Aa  the  north  transept  and  the  north  waU  and  north- 
western angle  of  the  nave  of  the  present  cathedral  are  of 
Norman  date,  this  discovery  in  the  choir  completes  the  evi- 
dence which  was  wanting  to  shew  the  size  and  proportions  of 
the  entire  original  building. 

In  addition  to  the  remains  (^  the  Norman  church,  the 
accompanying  plan  also  shews  the  form  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral aa  fi^t  biult.  Most  abundant  evidence  of  the  primary 
arrangement  is  visible  in  the  parts  of  the  fiibrio  which  have 
been  altered ;  and  the  original  external  cornice  of  the  Lady- 
chapel,  considerably  weather  worn  by  its  exposure  before  the 
aisles  were  added,  still  exists  between  the  vaulting  and  tiie 
roof  of  the  aisles ;  it  is  enriched  with  large  tooth  ornaments. 
Several  changes  are  to  be  observed  in  the  work  about  the 
east  end  of  tile  choir,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  present  church  was  begun  (as  the  style  of  tiie 
architecture  indicates)  wil^  the  Lady-diapel,  and  was  gradu- 
ally extended  westward  in  such  portions  as  could  be  most 
conveniently  raised  with  least  disturbance  of  the  older  build- 
ing :  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  very  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  small  Norman  lady-chapel,  and  afterwards  the  main 
structure  of  the  former  church,  may  successively  have  cre- 
ated temporwy  obstractions  to  the  progress  of  the  new  work. 

Previom  to  the  erection  of  the  aisles  to  the  Lady-chapel, 
the  high  altar  must  have  stood  in  advance  (westward)  of  the 
archway  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  or  it  would  have  int^-- 
feredwith  the  communication  between  the  chapel  and  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  it  must  have  remained  in  that  situation 
until  the  aisles  were  added  to  the  Lady-chapel  in  continuation 
of  those  of  the  choir.  The  sedilia  and  ambries  which  now 
occupy  the  eastern  arch  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  may  be 
assmned  to  have  been  erected  at  the  time  the  altar  was  placed 
in  this  part  of  the  building ;  their  architectoral  details  shew 
them  to  belong  to  the  purest  period  of  the  Decorated  style : 
the  original  archway  between  the  choir  and  the  Lady-chapel 
may  be  assigned  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  same 
style. 

When  the  altar  was  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 
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the  floor  of  that  part  of  the  buildbg  was  raised  so  that  the 
hases  of  the  adjoining  piUars  were  buried  to  a  consid^^ble 
depth ;  the  present  floor  has  been  lowered,  (as  have  also  the 
sedilia  to  a  corresponding  extent,)  but  it  is  still  at  a  higher 
level  than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  the  church  was  built, 
and  hides  an  important  part  of  the  bases. 


ON  CERTAIN  OBSCURE  WORDS  IN  CHARTERS,  REN- 
TALS, ACCOUNTS,  &c.,  OP  PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND. 

No  one,  who  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  early  court 
rolls  or  muniments  of  title,  can  have  failed  to  meet  with 
words  and  phrases  of  which  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  an  ex- 
planation in  the  printed  glossaries.  Having  myself  met  with 
many  such  expressions  in  instruments  relatmg  to  property  in 
a  pE^  of  England  with  which  I  happen  to  ^  acquainted,  I 
have  thought  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  readers 
to  communicate  the  substance  of  a  few  of  the  notes  which  I 
have  preserved,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  in  offering 
explanations  I  shall  often  assume  to  teach  those  who  are 
dready  at  least  as  well  informed  as  myself.  Nor  will  I 
undertake  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  words,  which  I  shall 
select  for  illustration,  is  entirely  confined  to  one  part  of  Eng- 
land, or  that  they  have  not,  possibly,  been  noticed  and  satis- 
factorily elucidated  in  some  of  the  voluminous  topographical 
works,  or  in  manuscript  glossaries,  which  I  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  read.  If  I  have  found  persons  of  intelligence, 
generally  familiar  with  paleeology,  unable  to  furnish  me  with 
an  explanation  of  any  particular  word,  I  consider  myself  war- 
ranted in  presuming  that  an  attempt  to  explain  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Hdtibanntim. — This  word  has  been  noticed,  but  not  ex- 
plained, by  Ducange  and  Cowel:  It  is  also  adverted  to  (with 
no  other  observation  than  the  short  one  inserted  by  the 
author  on  my  responsibility)  in  Dr.  Oliver's  recent  Monas- 
ticon  Exoniense.  It  occurs  in  printed  charters  in  the  form 
of  hutilan,  utibau,  nthban,  and  hutiban.  The  first  is  only 
a  corrupt  reading  of  the  second  form. 
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Tbe  first  charter  cited  by  Cowel  is  a  grant  of  lands.  "  qui- 
etas  ab  omni  hntilan,"  and  of  other  land  "  qose  tantum  hutflao 
reddit.'  It  is  a  grant  of  lands  in  Cornwall  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  more  correctly  printed  in  Oliver's  Monasticon, 
p.  37. 

Another  charter,  cited  by  the  same  author  from  the  Flymp- 
ton  roister,  contains  a  grant  of  four  ferlings  of  land,  rend^- 
ing  48.  £c.,  and  provides  "  quod  si  murdrum,  danegeldis,  vel 
qaodlibet  aJium  utibannum  supo*  manerium  evenerit,  de  istis 
4  solidis  quicqmd  de  utibannis  super  preedictos  4  ferlingos 
evenerit,  acquietabitur." 

The  charter,  referred  to  by  Ducange,  discharges  certain 
lands  from  scutage,  hydage,  cavage  (carnage  P)  comage,  sum- 
mage,  nthban,  shires,  hundreds,  &c. 

A  charter  of  Robert  Fitz  WilliBin,  printed  in  the  Monas- 
ticon Exoniense,  p.  39,  purports  to  grant  lands  "  solutas  et 
quietas  ab  omni  hutiban  '  .  .  and  "  ab  omni  servitio  et  huti- 
banno." 

Another  charter,  printed  in  the  same  work,  p.  2S7,  con- 
tains a  grant  in  the  twelfih  century  by  Walter  de  Clavile,  of 
three  ferlings  of  land  in  Cadwell,  Devon,  free  from  all  service 
"  excepto  hutiban." 

There  is  also  a  charter  by  Robert  de  Cardinham  of  land  in 
Cornwall,  to  hold  "  per  legale  servitium  et  hutiban,  quando 
evenerit."  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  Domer- 
ham  de  Kebos  gestie  Glastoniensibus. 

I  have  met  with  the  same  word  in  other  charters,  but  the 
above  will  suflSce  as  fair  specimens  of  the  use  of  it,  and  from 
them  we  may  draw  the  following  inferences : 

1.  It  describes  a  charge  upon  land,  or  persons  in  respect 
of  land. 

2.  The  charge  was,  or  might  be,  a  casual,  and  not  a  per- 
manent or  regular  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  words  "  si 
evenerit,"  and  "  quando  evenerit." 

3.  The  Hympton  charter  shews  that  murdrum  and  dane- 
geld  both  come  under  the  description  of  utiban. 

The  etymon  of  the  word  itself,  as  well  as  the  above  ex- 
amples of  its  use.  seem  to  import  a  charge  extrinsic  and 
foreign  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  donor  and  the 
grantee  :  something  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  grantor, 
and  which  required  to  be  excepted  out  of  a  general  grant  of 
freedom  from  feudal  obligations  unless  the  donor  intended  to 
indemnify  the  fevoured  grantee  from  its  operation. 
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Now  this  definition  applies  to  a  similar  technical  expreseion 
frequently  inserted,  by  way  of  exception,  in  contemporaneous 
chmlers,  namely,  "  extrinsecum"  or  "forinsecnm  servitium," 
or  "  regale  servitium ;"  and  I  believe  the  utiban,  or  out-ion 
of  the  above  charters,  to  be  a  mere  Saxon  synonym  of  the 
Latin  "extrinsecum  servitium." 

Bracton  (\\b.  ii.  c.  16)  very  fully  explains  the  sort  of  obli- 
gations called  "  servitia  forinseca. '  They  belong  "  ad  domi- 
num  regem,  et  non  ad  dominum  capitalem,"  and  he  particu- 
larly mentions  carnage,  hidage,  and  comage.  But  these  taxes 
were  not  the  only  extrinsic  services  or  burdens  which  came 
under  the  same  description.  He  specifies  others  which  are 
due  to  the  king  "  pro  justitia  vel  pace  ;  sicut  sectse  ad  comi- 
tatum  vel  hundredmn,  sectee  ad  cvirias,  auxilia  vicecomitis, 
fines  communes  et  misericordias."  Against  these,  he  says, 
the  lord  of  the  fee  is  not  bound  to  warrant  his  feoffee,  unless 
he  has  specially  agreed  to  do  so  by  his  charter.  Some  of 
these  are  specified  in  nearly  sunilu*  terms  in  a  charter  of 
Ralph,  son  of  Geoffiy,  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  in  which 
scutage,  fines  of  the  county,  wapentakes,  and  common  fines 
are  enumerated  among  the  subjects  of  foreign  service ;  5  Dugd. 
Monast.,  p.  550,  note.  No.  X :  and  in  a  charter  of  the  twelfth 
century  printed  in  3  Dugd.  Monast,  p.  21,  No.  XLIX.,  land 
is  granted  free  from  all  service  except  danegeld  and  murdrum. 
So,  a  charter  of  the  same  century.  4  Dugd.  Monast.,  p.  185, 
No.  III.,  imports  freedom  from  aJl  service  "  except  the  king's 
army  and  deinegeld."  Other  examples  occur  in  the  rolls  of  the 
Cuna  Regis  temp.  Joh.,  as  abridgal  in  the  Placitorum  Abbre- 
viatio,  pp.  25.  93,  194'. 

Comparing  these  and  other  charters  of  the  same  period 
with  the  Comiah  and  Devonshire  charters  which  contain  pro- 
visions respecting  utiban,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  term  includes  every  species  of  public  tta,  and  all 
those  legal  burdens  or  Uabilities,  personal  or  pecuniary,  which 
were  due  to  the  king,  qua  talis,  or  his  grantee,  and  were 
exacted  from  the  tenant  of  land.  Whether  it  did  not  also 
extend  to  the  legal  claims  of  any  lord  paramount  is  a  point 
open  to  question"".  An  anonymous  case  in  Moor's  Reports, 
p.  42,  would  seem  to  shew  that  it  did,  and  consequently,  that 

•  land  lubjecl  to  thi»  ieryitude  is  Hud  ler  to  the  »bbey  of  SlwiUwe,  be  varrantB 

"e»tenSi»  Mrvire,"   ot   " foriiiiecfi*   eer-  the  Imd  free  from  >11  fbreigD  Berrice  ta 

Tire."     See  Cut.    Simonii   fllii    Roberti,  againit  both  the  liing  and  the  earl  of  Cbe«- 

4Dngd.MonMt,  p.  179,  180,  ler.    6  Dugd.  MoniiH.,  p.  641,  No.  1. 

'  In  a  grant  by  the  conttsble  of  Chei- 
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KTvitiDm  regale  was  only  one  sort  of  extrinBecum  serriUum,  or 
ntbui. 

Whenever  the  donor  of  property  conveyed  it  free  and  dia- 
diaiged  from  all  utiban,  the  only  operation  of  his  grant,  unless 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  would  be  to  oblige  him  to  indemnify 
the  grantee.  The  Fljrmpton  charter,  cited  by  Cowel,  enables 
the  grantee  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  reserved  quit  rent. 

I  think  the  word  will  not  be  found  in  any  original  charters 
much  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  although  it  may  have 
found  its  way  into  some  royal  charters  of  general  exemption 
in  the  following  centuiy. 

Landbotk. — This  word  occurs  in  grants,  court  rolls,  and 
rentals  in  Devonshire.  It  is  noticed  in  the  glossary  at  the 
«nd  of  Dr.  Oliver's  Monasticon,  but  without  citing  the  instru- 
ment in  which  it  occurs,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
his  explanation  is  founded  on  conjecture,  or  is  warranted  by 
the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  document  itself.  If,  as  is  stated 
by  the  teamed  author  of  that  work,  it  is  ever  used  in  the 
tease  of  lamp-bote  or  a  contjibution  to  the  supply  of  the 
lamps  or  lights  of  a  church,  then  it  is  used  in  a  different 
vaae,  and  is,  in  &ct,  a  different  word,  &om  that  which  I 
pcqKfse  to  explain. 

bi  'a  grant,  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  of 
£xeter,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  copy,  and  which  was 
found  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  Graudisson's  Register,  (vol.  ii.  fol.  101 
b.)  datra  11th  December,  %  Edw.  III.,  that  prelate  granted 
"  Edwardo  Atte  Water,  nativo  nostro,  quod  ipse  habeat  et 
teneat  in  villenagio  totum  iUud  tenementum  cum  landebotis 
adjacentibua,  quod  Ricardus  Atte  Water,  pater  ipsius  Edwardi 
et  nativus  noster,  quondam  tenuit  in  manerio  nostro  de  As- 
perton,  tenendum  in  villenagio  secundum  consuetudinem  ma^ 
nerii  nostri  ibidem  ad  totam  vitam  suam." 

In  the  rental  of  Sidmouth  manor,  cont^ed  in  the  Otterton 
Costumal,  a  MS.  of  the  13th  century,  (fol.  31,)  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct head  of  "  Lambote  de  Sydemue,"  followed  by  a  list  of 
tenures  at  small  rents,  there  explained  to  be  "  parvse  augmen- 
tationes  ad  voluntatem  domini."  They  were  evidently  small 
customary  tenements  in  the  manor  of  Sidmouth  taken  in  aug- 
mentation of  old  tenures  in  that  manor. 

In  another  manor  in  the  same  county  the  nature  of  land- 
bote  tenements  is  still  more  satisfactorily  explained.  New 
grants  of  land,  parcel  of  the  demesne  of  Lidford  and  forest  of 
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Dartmore,  have  been  immemoiiAUy  made  to  be  holden  by  copy 
of  court  roll,  by  tbe  name  of  landbote ;  and  such  grante  ccm- 
tinoed  to  be  so  made  until  the  latter  part  of  tbe  last  century. 
In  a  compntus  of  this  manor,  anno  18  Henry  VII.,  under 
the  head  "  novus  redditus,"  we  have  this  entry : — 

"  De  3'  de  novo  redditu  2  acrarum  terrse  morse  de  foresta 
domini,  sic  dimissK  Laurentb  Uanneworth,  tenend'  nomine 
Laundebote  secundum  consuetadinem  forestae,  ut  patet  in 
rotulo  corise,  9  Hen.  VI." 

It  appears  from  presentments  made  by  the  homage  of  Lid- 
iotA  manor,  that  tbe  tenants  claimed,  as  c^  right,  to  have  such 
new  grants  made  to  them  on  every  occasion  of  death  or  aliena- 
tion,  m  addition  to  their  old  customary  tenements.  As  a  right, 
such  a  claim  is  of  course  untenable  in  point  of  law,  but  the 
practice  certainly  was  to  make  such  granta,  and  we  are  there- 
fore enabled  to  mfer,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  landbotes 
mentioned  in  the  Sidmouth  rental,  and  in  the  above  grant  of 
the  villeoage  at  Ashburtoo,  were  in  their  origin  small  new 
takes  of  manorial  waste  or  demesne,  granted  to  existing  cus- 
tomary tenants. 

I  suspect,  but  am  unable  at  present  to  addace  any  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  tlie  small  tenements  called  Landeake,  whidi 
occur  in  the  rental  of  Plympton  Priory,  9  Hen.  IV.,  (Harl, 
MSS.  No.  4765-6,)  under  the  manor  of  Nyweton  Sancti  Cihci 
(Newton  St.  Cyres),  are  of  the  same  nature  as  landbote  tene- 
ments. B.  SHIKKE. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  ROMAN  REMAINS  LATELY 
DISCOVERED    IN    LOWER    THAMES    STREET. 


In  making  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Coal  Exchange  for  the  city  of  London,  the 
woricmen  have  met  with  some  remains  of  Roman  constructions 
of  an  interesting  kind,  which  I  have  examined  with  some  care, 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  unfortunately,  a  much  larger  portion 
is  unexplored  from  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  excava- 
tions under  the  adjoining  vast  piles  of  warehouses  and  which  be- 
long to  a  different  property.  The  parts  laid  bare  are  evidently 
portions  of  a  more  extensive  edifice,  which  constituted  either 
a  private  residence  of  a  wealthy  Roman,  who  had  his  ovim 
baths,  or,  which  seems  far  more  probable,  formed  a  small 
public  establishment  of  baths,  equivalent  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  the  thermae  of  ancient  Rome,  and  very  similar  to 
such  as  have  been  excavated  at  Pompeii. 

The  scite  of  the  excavations  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lower 
Thames  Street,  opposite  to  the  iron  gates  of  entrance  to  the 
Custom  House  quay,  at  the  end  next  Billingsgate,  and  behind 
the  position  of  the  old  Coal  Exchange  recently  demolished,  to 
the  south  of  Cross-lane,  and  between  St.  Mary's  Hill  on  the 
weat,  and  St.  Dunatan's  Hill  and  Idol-lane  on  the  east,  mid- 
way between  old  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  thus  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  Roman  London.  The  remains  exposed  to 
view  are  situate  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  large  area  now 
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disencumbered  of  buildings,  about  60  ft.  back  from  the  line  o  f 
Thames  Street,  and  nearly  14ft.  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment. Such  parts,  as  from  their  materials  and  construction 
may  be  undoubtedly  called  Roman,  present  two  distinct  fea- 
tures ;  the  first  in  order,  as  being  nearest  to  the  street,  is  a 
pavement  or  floor  of  coarse  red  mosaic,  (A  in  plan,)  23  ft. 
from  north  to  south,  and  laid  bare  in  one  part  to  the  extent 


of  8  ft.  eastward,  and  in  another  part  to  about  6  ft.,  and 
inclosed  at  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  opened  and  along 
the  whole  of  its  western  side  by  a  compactly  constructed 
brick  wall  3  ft.  ,in  thickness,  formed  entu^ly  of  flat  bricks, 
chiefly  "tegulae  sesquipedales,"  and  cement  or  mortar,  with- 
out any  admixture  or  layers  of  rubble  or  bonding  courses. 
When  the  workmen  first  opened  the  ground  this  wall  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  Mgh,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  west  side  had 
been  broken  down  to  about  1  ft.  before  I  saw  it ;  from  the 
sohdity  of  this  wall  I  am  induced  to  beheve  that  it  was  an 
outside  wall  of  the  edifice  in  this  direction,  and  indeed  there 
is  DO  opening  through  it  on  the  west ;  the  foundations  have 
been  laid  open  down  to  the  piles  of  black  oak  on  which 
it  is  based,  and  as  close  adjoining  are  exposed  to  view  other 
similar  piles  with  cross  timbers,  planka,  &c.,  having  appa- 
rently fonned  a  wharf  or  quay,  and  from  various  indications 
in  the  soil,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  building  stood 
on  the  then  strand  or  bank  of  the  Thames,  the  thick  wall 
being  precautionary  against  the  tide  and  river. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coarseness  of  the  mostuc  pavement, 
which   is    of   that   kind    called  by    Vitruvius    "ruderatio," 
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and  the  evident  traces  of  its  being  much  worn  down  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  and  constant  trampUng,  seem  to 
prove  it  to  have  been  the  floor  of  the  open  atrium  or  court  of 
the  estabhshment  whether  pubUc  or  private,  and  its  applica- 
bility, from  its  position,  to  that  use  will  be  presently  pointed 
out.  The  tesserse  are  nearly  all  red,  (a  very  few  being  of  the 
light  coloured  brick  indiscriminately  placed  without  any  attempt 
at  pattern,)  each  is  about  Hin.  by  1  in.  square,  formed  by 
chipping,  not  moulded,  and  about  2  in.  long,  set  compactly  in  a 
bed  of  concrete ;  the  whole  pavement  has  sunk  much  towards 
the  centre  from  the  giving  way  of  the  substratum  ;  the  mwkB 
of  constant  attrition  are  evident  in  all  parts,  as  far  aa  it  is 
exposed ;  extensive  pavements  of  exactly  similar  construction 
have  at  varioas  times  been  found  at  Colchester,  one  of  con- 
siderable extent  was  open  in  1845,  6.  It  is  to  be  observed 
there  is  no  communication  from  the  inclosure  above  described 
to  that  portion  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  is  the  feature  of 
the  greyest  interest  of  the  two,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  end 
wafls  and  lower  portion  of  the  construction  of  that  kind  of 
bath  called  by  the  Romans  a  "laconioum"  or  "concamerata 
sudatio ;"  it  is  marked  B.  I,  on  the  plan.  This  chamber  was 
wanned  by  a  hypocaustum  underneath,  thus  forming  a  suda- 
torium or  hot  chamber.  As  the  size  of  it  appears  to  be  only 
10ft.  Sin.  in  its  largest  diameter,  it  was  most  probably  the 
"  laconicum"  only,  and  did  not  include  the  "  calidarium"  also, 
as  in  many  instances  where  the  room  was  sufficiently  large, 
may  be  seen  at  Pompeii,  Puteoli,  &c.  When  the  apartment 
contained  both,  the  length  was  about  three  times  its  width, 
the  laconicum  was  at  one  end  where  the  waD  was  hemisphe- 
rical and  supported  a  domed  roof,  whilst  the  calidarium  or 
hot  bath  was  at  the  other  or  square  end ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  water  was  contained  in  a  large  vessel  standing  on  the 
floor,  called  a  "labrum,"  with  a  widely  curving  hp  or  edge,  on 


which  the  bathers  could  sit  or  rest;  it  was  sometimes  sunk 
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in  the  floor.  In  either  case  there  were  seats  ronnd  by  the 
wall,  formed  of  two  steps,  the  upper  one  called  the  "pul- 
vinus,"  the  lower  one  "gradus  inferior,"  measuring  toge- 
ther two  feet  in  height.  Presuming  these  remains  to  be 
those  of  a  laconicum  only,  we  find  it  formed  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Vitnivius.  The  parts  that  remain 
entire  are,  the  "  suspensura,"  or  suspended  floor,  and  the 
hypocaustum  beneath;  the  concrete  floor  was  entire  when 
flrst  discovered,  but  being  broken  through  by  the  workmen 
exposed  the  hypocaustum  beneath ;  see  plans  B.  I,  and  B.  II. 
The  upper  viaUs  are  2  ft.  thick,  these  remain  only  at  the  east 
with  a  portion  of  the  return  wall  at  either  angle,  and  when 
first  opened  were  about  4  ft.  5  in.  in  height ;  in  one  part  of 
the  end  is  a  seat  in  a  recess  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  in  another  part  is 
the  opening  through  which  was  the  access  to  the  apartment, 
about  4  ft.  wide,  and  recessed  back  14in. ;  the  hypocaustom 
below  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  2  ft.  thick,  except  where 
it  joins  the  wall  of  the  atrium,  and  there  only  one  foot,  and 
inclosing  an  area  of  1 0  ft.  8  in.  by  9  ft.  or  thereabouts,  and  2  ft. 
high ;  the  floor  formed  by  a  bed  of  concrete  and  flat  tiles  laid 
irregularly  on  it ;  on  this  floor  rest  a  number  of  dwarf  pillars, 
"pilse,"  ranging  in  rows  east  and  west  and  north  and  south. 


there  being  six  in  the  two  middle  rows  from  east  to  west,  and 
five  in  each  of  the  next  rows  on  either  side,  and  four  in  each 
of  the  two  others,  the  longer  rows  extending  into  the  semi- 
circular end,  aU  being  about  8  in.  square,  formed  "  laterculis 
bessalibus,"  or  with  small  tiles  of  8  in.,  as  directed  by  Vitru- 
vius,  the  spaces  between  them  being  about  14  in.  each  way, 
one  of  each  in  the  outer  rows  touching  the  walls  but  none  of 
the  others,  thus  leaving  free  access  for  the  hot  air  nishing  in 
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from  the  hirnace.  Each  "  pila"  is  fonaed  of  twelve  "  laterculn 
beasales,"  with  loam  or  fine  mortar  between  them,  and  two 
capping  tiles,  one  about  11  in.  square  and  the  otJier  about 
12  in.,  all  liin.  thick,  so  that  by  extending  the  top  of  the 
pila  in  form  of  a  capita!,  better  support  is  given  to  the  "  tegulffi 
bipedales,"  or  tiles  of  2  ft.,  which  thus  obtained  a  good  bearing 
on  the  pilse,  four  tiles  met  in  the  centre  of  each  pillar  with 
the  flanged  edges  npwards,  (see  drawing  A,)  these  being  im- 
bedded in  the  supr-incumbent  stratum  of  concrete'  4  in. 
thick,  formed  a  solid  surface  to  receive  the  decorated  mosaic 
floor,  and  one  which  in  its  materials  formed  a  strong  con- 
ductor of  heat.  The  mosaics  here  are  wanting.  The  situation 
and  measurement  of  these  parts  were  ascertained  by  a  work- 
man creeping  in  amongst  them. 

The  floor  on  which  the  pilae  rest  has  not  been  bored 
through,  but  it  is  of  concrete, 
with  many  of  the  sesquipe- 
dales  tegu^  or  tiles  of  1^  ft. ; 
it  inclines  slightly  to  the  east, 
on  the  centre  of  which  side  be- 
hind two  of  the  pilse  projects 
a  triangular  mass  of  brick- 
work, 3  ft.  on  each  side,  with 
the  eaatem  point  cut  off  to 
about  1  ft.  in  width,  thus  form-  ^ 
ing  two  narrow  passages  or 
flues  15  in.  in  width,  and  com- 
mnnicating  with  a  wider  pas- 
sage which  extends  beyond  it, 
the  roof  supported  by  pilse  of 
similar  construction  to  those  in 
the  hypocaustum,  the  passage 
is  abont  3  ft.wide  and  2ft.  high,  '""  °*  *"""""■ 

the  first  pUse  is  almost  close  to  the  blunt  end  of  the  triangle, 
then  occurs  a  space  of  14  in.,  then  a  second  pila  foUowed  by 


"  LuRico  eomniato  dJ  cilce,  postolaiut, 
'  icwUe  di  Seld. 
"  Lutrico  compoito  di  tntacei  contiuL" 
"  Un  Ul  lutrico  t  di  tre  coni,  i1  prime 
I  compobi  di  icaglic  di  pietra  con  eile« 
I  pozzaluii,  il  aecondo  i  di  tatMei,  uig- 
lie,  c>lce,  e  puiioUna,  ed  il  tario  i  di  tu- 
tacei  finiHiiri  psrimcDte  odd  eilce.  a  COB 
poiiaUna  CTiTell&U." 


■  Knned  in  hii  Antiquitict  of  Home, 
publistwd  in  17E8,  nunci  utenl  wnti  of 
caacirU,  fit. : 

"  JLaitrieo  componto  di  budiiIb  Kiglie, 
taTOlosik,  c  ulcc,  il  qn*1e  t  eoperto  d« 
on'  ajtra  lutrico  piQ  liaeio  eompoito  dellk 
(tetw  loMUtiA  molto  piEi  fiiu."     Algo, 

"  Lmctrico  giDHO  palmo  I.  S.  K)pr>  poito 
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[mother  space  of  14  in.,  and  then  a  double  pier,  much  beyond 
-wliich  the  woricman  could  not  proceed  far  the  wet  and  slush ; 
the  passage  turns  shghtly  southward  and  declines  rapidly  and 
no  doubt  communicatea  with  the  actual  furnace,  which  for  the 
sake  of  the  draught  would  be  on  a  lower  level ;  this  slope  or 
inclination  agrees  also  with  the  instructions  of  Vitruvius.  The 
doorway  at  die  east  end  of  the  laconicmn  would  communicate 
with  the  aJidarium,  or  if  the  room  in  question  had  been  large 
enough  for  both  purposes,  then  with  the  tepidarium,  from 
which  again  would  be  a  doorway  to  the  frigidarium.  The 
other  portion  of  the  east  end  with  its  recess  served  for  the 
pulvinus.  this  most  probably  also  extended  round  the  akwve 
at  the  west  end. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  these  curious  remains  a  rather 
minute  description,  and  I  add  here  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  in  all  probability  are  the  chambers  that  remain  hidden 
under  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  tepidarium  and  frigi- 
darium at  least  may  be  expected,  either  of  these  in  sm^l 
establishments  answered  the  purpose  of  the  "  spoliatorium"  or 
"apodyterium,"  the  place  for  undressing.  In  the  tepidarium  of 
the  thermEB  of  the  provincial  city  of  Pompeii  there  were  a 
series  of  niches  round  the  sides  of  the  chamber  formed  by  pro- 
jections faced  by  "atlantes"  supporting  a  deep  cornice  from 
which  the  vaulting  sprang,  in  these  recesses  the  garments  of 
the  bathers  were  deposited,  some  of  the  bronze  hooks  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  walls  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
bathers  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  inner  rooms  with 
their  clothes  on,  and  especially  vrith  sandals  or  shoes  on  the 
finer  mosaics,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  was  always  in  the 
iDiier  apartment,  the  laconicum  and  calidarium.  To  the  frigi- 
darium there  was  generally  more  than  one  access  from  uie 
portico  and  atrium,  but  the  only  access  to  the  interior  rooms 
was  through  the  outer  ones,  in  order  to  be  able  to  graduate 
the  temperature  for  those  retiring  from  bathing,  and  also  more 
easily  to  keep  the  inner  room  at  the  required  heat ;  in  the  laco- 
nicum this  was  assisted  by  the  "  clypeus,"  or  shield  of  bronze 
used  for  closing  the  aperture  in  the  domed  ceiling,  and  moved 
up  and  down  by  a  bronze  chain.  Supposing  therefore  the  other 
rooms  mentioned  to  have  extended  eastward  behind  the  laco- 
nicum in  the  order  named  and  of  proportionate  size,  it  may 
be  calculated  that  the  series  would  require  40  ft.  at  least  in 
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extent ;  and  supposing  that  the  outer  atrium,  where  the  pave- 
ment has  been  exposed,  to  have  been  commenBurote  with  such 
an  establishment,  there  would  be  an  atrium  of  from  40  ft.  to 
50  ft.  long  froDQ  east  to  west,  which  would  be  a  very  good 
pn^rtion  to  the  width  of  23  ft.,  which  is  that  now  found 
between  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  at  the  middle  or 
towards  the  eastern  portion  would  be  found  the  entrance  to 
the  &igidarium,  the  furnace,  &c.  This  arrangement  would 
agree  singularly  with  that  of  the  thermae  near  the  forum  at 
Pompeii,  and  would  also  provide  space  for  the  furnace,  or  true 
hypocaustum,for  a  "vestibulum  baliieorum,"a  "latrina,"a  room 
for  the  balueator,  and  also  the  pnefumium  or  propnigeum,  for 
the  use  of  the  fomacatores  who  attended  to  the  fixes.  In  the 
floor  or  "  suspensura"  in  Thames  Street,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  pipes  or  other  process  by  which  the  lahrum  would 
have  been  supplied  with  water,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  the 
"schola"  or  platfonn,  the  "pluteus"  or  parapet,  or  the  "al- 
veus"  or  space  between  the  pluteus  and  pulvinus ;  it  must  be 
assumed  therefore  that  it  was  a  laconicum  only,  and  that  the 
cahdarium  was  separate  from  it :  the  "  unctuarium"  or  "  eleo- 
thesium,"  an  apartment  for  anointing  after  bathing,  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  larger  thenuee  at  Rome,  and  is  represented 
too  in  the  very  curious  fresco  painting,  found  on  the  wails  of 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  so  repeatedly  engraved  as  to  be  familiur 
to  most  people.  As  there  was  no  appearance  or  traces  of 
soot  or  fire  in  the  hypocaustum,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
furnace  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass^e  above  described ; 
this  woi^d  strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  there  being 
a  separate  caUdarium,  underneath  which  the  furnace  would 
have  been  placed  to  heat  the  water,  and  from  thence  the  cur- 
rents of  hot  air  would  be  forced  along  the  passage  into  the 
cells  of  the  hypocaustum  before  described.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pulvinus. 

The  situation  new  the  Thames  woold  have  afforded  great 
facility  for  filling  the  "  natatio"  if  the  establishment  possessed 
one.  A  fine  spring  of  water  has  made  its  way  from  under  the 
foundations  of  the  remains. 

Before  closing  this  account,  it  is  requisite  to  mention  a 
third  object  of  interest  laid  open  to  view  during  these  excava- 
tions, which  although  not  Boman,  is  a  curious  remain  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  our  Norman  forefathers.  A  large  mass  of 
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a  ponderoua  rubble  wall  crossea  the  parte  above  described  firom 
north  to  south,  far  below  the  foundations  of  the  modem  build- 
ings above,  which  partially  rest  on  it,  and  attached  to  this 
wall  is  a  curious  hollow  shaft  or  cylinder  2  ft.  4^  in.  in  internal 
diameter,  (C  in  plan,)  thus  fonned;  at  the  bottom,  resting 
on  the  red  mosaic,  is  a  layer  of  white  concrete  about  9  in. 
thick,  on  this  is  a  layer  of  fine  reddish  concrete,  1^  in.  thick, 
and  on  this  rests  a  circular  curb  of  elm  timber  sound  and  not 
discoloured,  8^  in.  wide  and  rather  more  than  2  in.  thick ;  on 
this  again  rests  a  very  neatly  and  compactly  formed  widl  of 
seven  courses  of  ashlared  blocks  of  chalk,  each  course  dimi- 
nishing in  thickness  upwards,  in  all  about  4  ft.,  and  above  this 
the  cyliDder  was  continued  of  brickwork  for  fifteen  courses " 
more,  measuring  between  4  and  5  ft. ;  it  had  been  worked  from 
within,  as  the  oozing  outwards  of  the  mortar  is  evident ;  the 
heavy  irregular  wall  in  which  this  shaft  is  partly  imbedded  is 
formed  of  rough  blocks  of  chalk,  old  Roman  tiles  and  bricks, 
rubble  of  all  kinds,  and  set  in  mortar  in  which  there  is  much 
pounded  brick,  and  all  based  on  a  layer  of  concrete  9  in.  thick ; 
m  one  part  is  a  mass  of  excessively  hard  mortar  of  a  pinkish 
cast  full  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  similar  to  what  is  found  at 
the  building  called  the  "sette  sale"  at  Home  and  ^so  at  Foz- 
zuoli,  and  wliich  bears  a  good  polish'".  When  the  shaft  was 
first  broken  into,  it  contained  at  the  bottom  2  or  8  ft.  of  dark 
black-looking  mould  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  the  only  use 
which  suggests  itself  seems  to  be,  that  it  must  have  been  the 
drain  or  cess-pit  of  a  privy  for  the  Norman  house  constructed 
on  the  Koman  rains.  It  is  probable  too  that  the  more  precious 
mosaics  of  the  laconicum  were  removed  at  the  same  time,  as 
no  traces  of  them  were  found  in  the  recent  operations. 

Some  other  Roman  walls,  and  also  a  part  of  another  pave- 
ment, were  discovered  near  to  the  north  of,  but  not  adjoining 
the  remains  above  described,  but  too  much  ruined  to  afford 
any  grounds  for  suggesting  tiieir  purpose ;  also  many  more 
black  oak  piles. 

Several  objects  of  interest  have  been  met  with  during  the  ex- 
cavations, such  as  flue  tiles  like  B,  (cut  p.  27,)  the  drain  tile  C ; 
many  small  tiles  about  6  in.  square  scored  with  marks,  to  make, 
the  mortar  adhere ;  also  some  pieces  of  fine  stucco  of  brilhant 

''  This  kind  of  conerete  or  morl 
nled  to  toTta  the  p»ement  called 
Signinum,"  nude  of  tilei  beaten  ta 
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Pompeii  red,  and  other  pieces  of  a  pinkish  colour ;  a  portion 
of  a  British  amphora,  and  fragments  of  black  Roman  earthen- 
ware; asmall  jug  (j9)  of  grey  glazed  ware  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy  entire  rad  in  good  preservation ;  a  Dutch  glass  bottle  and 
a  Dutch  earthenware  bottle  with  embossed  beads  projecting 


from  the  sides,  with  holes  through  which  a  cord  was  passed 
for  facility  in  carrying  ;  this  last  is  of  the  time  of  Car.  I. 

The  flue  tiles  are  of  excellent  terra 
cotta.  Bee  B,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
used  for  passing  the  metal  pipe  through  j 
which  carried  hot  water  to  the  baths,  I 
a  use  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  keep 
the  water  warm ;  on  some  of  the  tegulte  """^ 

bessales  were  potters'  marks,  bat  too  much  defaced  to  be 
t^ble. 

At  the  ancient  city  of  Ofen  or  Buda,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  opposite  to  the  modem  commercial  city  of 
Festh,  is  still  in  constant  use,  and  excellent  preservation,  a 
large  Roman  cahdarium  and  laconicum :  it  is  circular,  with 
a  domed  roof:  around  the  walls  is  the  pulvinus  and  a  series 
of  niches,  each  forming  a  separate  sudatorium — there  is  the 
alveuB,  the  pluteus,  and  the  schola,  with  the  sunken  balneum 
in  the  centre.  When  I  visited  it  numbers  of  persons  of  the 
lower  orders  were  using  the  baths,  some  the  water,  others  the 
Budatio,  and  several  lying  on  the  hot  suspensura,  with  their 
faces  downwards,  as  I  was  told  for  medicinal  purposes.  AD 
were  naked,  the  heat  and  steam  was  almost  insupportable ; 
the  approach  to  this  bath  was  through  a  cold  vestibule  and  a 
long  narrow  tepidarium,  or,  more  properly,  warm  passage. 
The  edifice  is  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  of  Roman  con- 
Ktmction,  and  may  have  been  repaired  by  ikt  Turks  in  more 
modem  times.  Some  of  the  baths  at  Constantinople  are 
nmOar.  c.  tucker. 

TOt  T.  p 
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Thb  existing  specimens  of  the  fictile  productions  of  the 
middle  ages  are  so  limited  in  kind,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
paving  tiles,  so  few  in  number,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  eveir  additional  object  of  this  class  which  may 
be  brought  to  light,  and  with  the  hope  of  adding  something 
to  what  ia  at  present  known  of  this  art,  the  following  obser- 
vations in  illustration  of  the  engravings  which  they  accom- 
pany, are  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Archae- 
ological Journal. 


nr^zE 


The  quatrefoil,  fig.  1,  is  formed  of  fine  clay,  which  has  been 
burnt  to  a  bright  red  colour  :  a  correct  idea  of  its  character 
and  make  may  be  learnt  from  the  engravings.    The  work- 
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manship  is  very  good,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  aections  that 
some  nicety  of  hand  was  required  in  ita  execution.  Three  o£ 
these  quatrefoils  were  used  as  oniamenta  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Fnttenden 
church,  in  Kent' ;  they  were  built  into  the  wall,  but  the 
centre  parts  were  left  hollow  to  the  depth  of  the  inner  rims, 
by  which  means  a  strong  shadow  was  produced,  which  ren- 
dered them  highly  effective  as  architectural  decorations.  The 
whole  of  them  were  more  or  less  injured,  and,  as  it  has  been 
found  requisite  to  rebuild  the  wall  in  which  they  were  placed, 
the  most  perfect  of  them  has  been  made  complete  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  fragments  of  the  others,  and  is  now  built 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel. 

Conaiderable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
tiie  making  of  bricks  and  tiles  was  practised  in  this  country 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  has  even  been  questionc^d 
whether  bricks,  properly  so  called,  were  made  at  all  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture'' ;  it  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  veiy  generally  held  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  frag- 
ments of  tmn  bricks,  which  are  frequently  found  built  into 
the  walla  of  medieval  structures  of  earlier  date,  are  all  of 
Roman  make.  That  this  opinion  is,  in  the  main,  correct, 
as  applied  to  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  readily 
admitted,  but  the  few  facts  which  are  here  brought  forward, 
seem  to  shew  conclusively  that  it  is  not  equally  true  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  district '. 

■  It  mmj  Iw  tllnwable  to  t*ke  tbe  pre-  *  Thil  bricks  were  in  uie  it  a  mncb 

Mflt  opp(>Ttni]it7  of  reeordiiig  the  discoverj      earlier  period,  in  proTcd  b;  their  cmploj- 
of  UYcnl   Inmpe  of  RoDUa  concrete,  in       ment  in  the  wftlla  of  LilUe  WenliBm  Hell, 
IbefinmdationiofHDieDf  thewalli  of  tfaii        Suffolk,  (■  description  of  this  house,  uid 
ehDicfa  which  hsre  been  receotl;  rebuilt;      of  the  bricks  niui  which   it  it   built,  it 
Ibej  wrre  compounded  with  small  frig-       given  in  the  Oxford  "  QloBisry  of  Aichi- 
Aests  of  brick,  sad  were  all  of  limilsr      lecture,"  nnder  "  Domestic  Architecture," 
ompaaitiail,  u   if   they  had    originillf      and   "  Brick").      At  whaterer   time   the 
Ibrmed  part  of  the  tame  mass.    There  is      manufacture  of  paring  tiles,  and  raofing 
BO  Dilution  likelj  to  have  been  oecapied      tiles  wsa  practised,  it  must  have  been  in 
by  any  RonunbidldiDg,  nearer  to  Fritten-      the  power  of  the  workmen  who  made  them 
i._  ..   ..  ...  ^ji  1^^^  ^^  j^^  north      to  make  bricks  also,  aa  thej  would  require 

'  *!  of  Headeom,      lesa  skill. 

,  „  the  walla  were  *  The  best  test  for  proriDS  that  bricks 

from  that  district,  it  ia  probable  used  in  this  manner  are  of  Roman  make, 
brought  from  is  found  in  the  remnants  of  the  original 
mortal  adhering  to  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  Soman  mortar  was  commonly  made 
with  an  admixture  of  pounded  brick,  and 
small  portions  o[  it  are  generally  to  be 
found  adhering  to  soma  of  the  materials 
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I'he  geDeral  prevsieoce  of  atone  in  medieval  buildings  shews 
that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  best  materiaJ,  and  the  great 
distance  which  much  of  it  has  been  carried  from  the  qoatries, 
at  a  period  when  the  imperfect  means  of  transit  must  have 
rendered  the  conveyance  exceedingly  laborious,  is  a  proof 
that  our  ancestors  would  encouDter  no  slight  difficulties  to 
procure  it ;  but  there  are  some  parts  of  the  country  so  remote 
from  any  districts  producing  stone  fit  for  ashlar  work,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  available  amount  of  labour 
could  have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  supply  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  would  have  been  desired,  and  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that,  under  such  circuinstances, 
bricks  would  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute.  Few- 
tracts  of  country  can,  formerly,  have  been  more  difficult  to 
supply  with  stone  than  some  p(ui;s  of  the  county  of  Essex. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  use  of  bricks  can,  at  any 
time,  have  been  discontinued  from  a  want  of  workmen  able 
to  make  them,  as  less  skill  is  required  in  their  manufacture 
than  in  the  moat  ordinary  productions  of  the^^fer,  a  crafts- 
man of  kindred  order,  whose  trade  must  have  been  in  con- 
tinue operation  from  the  earliest  times. 

During  the  last  summer  the  stone-work  of  the  west  window 
of  the  church  at  Danbury,  in  Essex,  has  been  renewed,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  discovered  that  a  rude 
relieving  arch  had  been  formed  in  the  original  structure,  im- 
mediately above  the  head  of  the  window,  at  the  time  of  its 
first  erection.    This  window  was  a  plain  but  pure  e 


of  the  Decorated  style,  and  therefore  not  of  later  date  than 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century''.  The  arch  just 
mentioned  was  constructed  in  part  of  bricks  and  tiles,  aU  of 
which  appeared  to  have  been  used  in  an  earlier  building,  and 
most  of  them  were  considerably  broken  ;  several  paving  tiles, 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  were  taken  from  it  whole,  but  the  orna- 
mental patterns  on  them  were  nearly  efiaced,  the  surfaces 

taken  from  bnildingi  in  which  it  bu  beea  v4b  not  invtriablj  mMle  in  thia  way,  the 

uied,  bat  thete  indicitiaiis  aca  lometimei  abunce  of  tny  appeaiancQ   of  the  kind 

as  few  and  to  inconaiderable,  that  a  cioae  heie  ipoken  of  will  not  neceaaarily  dJa~ 

eMminadon  i(   required  to  deleot  them.  prove  the  Roman  oiigin  of  the  biicka. 

A  aingle  apecimen  ia  all  which  can  be  '  The  new  atone-work  ia  an  exact  copy 

referred  to  on  the  aonth  aide  of  Brixwoith  of  the  old.     The  relieving  aich  waa  dia- 

church,  and  none  ia  discoTerable  in  any  turhed  no  farther  than  waa  neeeaaary,  to 

part  which  i>  acceuible  fiom  the  ground  admit  of  the  inlroductiaD  oFthe  new  atone, 

of  Ihe  ouler  aide  of  the  aoutb  wall  of  Por-  and  the  grealeT  pait  of  it  haa  beau  left 

cheater  castle,  though  it  may  be  iren  in  intact. 
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being  much  worn  as  if  they  had  been  used  in  a  pavement  for 
B  considerable  length  of  time :  a  few  fragments  of  thin  tile, 
of  substance  suitable  for  roofing,  were  found,  but  none  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  shew  their  fuU  dimensions  :  there  were  also 
seyeral  fragments  of  bricks,  and  one  which  was  entire,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  of  the  shape  and  size  represented  by 


fig.  4 :  other  bricks  were  discovered  9^  inches  long,  from  4^ 
to  5i  inches  wide,  and  from  1  inch  to  Ij  inches  thick,  with 
two  of  the  edges  bevelled,  as  represented  by  the  section 


fig.  5  :  there  were  also  broken  pieces  of  plain  bricks,  4^  inches 
wide,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  of  bricks  of  the 
same  breadth  and  thickness,  with  one  edge  bevelled,  and  a 
small  groove  adjoining  it,  as  shewn  in  the  section  fig.  6,  but 
as  no  whole  specimens  of  either  of  these  two  last-mentioned 
kinds  were  found,  their  lengths  could  not  be  ascertained ; 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  of  the  same  length  as 
fig.  5. 

The  bricks,  fig.  4,  were  clearly  intended  to  be  laid  flat, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  combination  of  eight  of  them  forms 
an  octagonal  pillar,  (2  feet  in  diameter,)  enclosmg  a  circular 
flue,  (1  foot  6  inches  in  diameter,)  fig.  7.  That  they  were 
designed  for  constructions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  it  must  be  supposed  that  bricks  of  other  shapes  were 
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employed  in  the  alternate 
courses,  in  order  to  vaiy 
the  poaitioDB  of  the  verti- 
cal joints,  and  to  bind  the 
work  together  with  proper 
solidity.  A  hollow  striic- 
ture  of  this  kind  would 
serve  for  a  chimney  shaft, 
hut  if  the  centre  cavity 
were  filled  with  hard  ma- 
terials it  might  be  used  for 
the  shaft  of  a  pinnacle,  or 
for  a  pillar,  instead  of  one 
of   stone.      These    bricks 

might  also  be  combined  in  »n  '.««.  11=* «..*«<. 

a  similar  construction  of  smaller  size,  by  cutting  off  two  of 
the  angles,  as  described  by  fig.  8,  the  external  diameter  of 
which  woijd  be  12  inches,  and  that  of  the  internal  cavity  5^ 
inches ;  they  are  likewise  suited  to  the  formation  of  chamfered 


quoins  of  walls,  buttresses,  &c.,  fig.  9,  if  used  together  with 
plain  bricks  such  as  have  been  described  above,  but  in  both 
these  last-mentioned  cases  there  would  be  joints  at  the  angles, 
which  would  give  a  rude  appearance  to  the  work,  unless  it  was 
covered  by  plastering,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  at  the 
period  when  these  bricks  were  made. 

The  specimens  of  which  a  section  is  given  at  fig.  5,  are 
suited  to  form  the  coverings  of  set-offs  in  walls,  or  the  tops  of 
buttresses,  fig.  10,  and  that  they  have  been  applied  to  some 
such  purposes  was  evinced  by  the  hchen  with  which  one  edge 
of  nearly  all  of  them  was  covered.  Of  the  bricks  represented 
by  fig.  6,  fewer  fragments  were  found  than  of  any  of  the 
others,  and  none  of  them  exhibited  any  clear  indications  of 
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the  use  for  which  they  were  intended:  the  groove  might 
suggest  that  they  were  calculated  to  receive  the  window 
g^azmg,  and  the  possibility  of  their  having  served  this  pur- 
pose is,  at  first  sight,  iu  some  degree  strengthened  by  the 
feet  that  the  edge  which  is  bevelled  is  coated  with  a  fine 
glaze,  as  if  intended  for  a  protectioD  against  the  weather; 
but  the  shape  of  the  groove,  and  its  situation,  so  close  to  one 
edge  of  the  brick,  tc^ther  with  the  roughness  of  the  whole 
sorface,  except  the  small  portion  which  is  glazed,  seem  en- 
tirely to  n^ative  the  conjecture  of  their  having  been  employed 
in  soch  a  manner,  and  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they 
were  designed  for  some  purpose  which  would  have  left  no 
more  than  the  grazed  edge  exposed  to  sight.  The  groove  in 
these  bricks  has  been  formed  with  an  instniment  drawn 
along  the  surface  of  the  unbumt  clay ;  the  bevelled  edges  of 
these,  and  of  the  bricks  fig.  5,  have  been  cut  to  their  present 
form  with  a  sharp  tool:  the  bricks  fig.  4  have  also  been 
reduced  to  their  peculiar  shape  with  a  cutting  tool,  and  not 
by  impression  in  a  mold. 

The  whole  of  these  specimens  were  of  compact  substance, 
and  very  well  burnt,  and  in  their  general  appearance,  when 
viewed  edgeways,  so  closely  resembling  Roman  bricks  that 
they  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  such  if  seen  built 
into  a  wall,  (as  other  fragments  of  brick  of  similar  kind  in  the 
widls  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  same  church  have  been',)  but 

•  Thej  art  hi  oiled  in  the  "  SncUing  rough  pieeci  of  coDglomraate,  oi  pudding- 
paper*,"  in  Weale'i  "  Qairterlj  Papen  on  itotie,  are  inentiiiiud  u  "  lumpi  of  mortar 
AretuUetnTV,"  voL  iii.,  in  wUcli  alio  uaaa      and  pobbla,  nnited  bj  a  ittong  MmmL" 
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upon  close  examination  they  were  all  of  them  found  to  be 
clearly  of  medieval  make'. 

No  peculiar  features  indicative  of  the  date  of  their  manu- 
facture were  discoverable  beyond  the  imperfect  traces  of  the 
ornamental  patterns  on  the  paving  tiles:  if  these  can  be 
relied  on,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
CMitury. 

The  foregoing  facts  appear  to  shew  with  certamty  that  the 
fragments  of  thin  bricks,  so  often  foimd  in  the  walls  of 
churches  and  other  middle-age  buildmgs,  are  not  necessarily 
remnants  of  Roman  structures,  and  therefore  that  (in  some 
districts  at  least)  inferences  drawn  from  circumstances  of 
this  kind  as  to  the  site  of  Roman  stations  or  towns,  are  liable 
to  be  erroneous. 


'  No  asunplc  of  >  Romui  Imek  with  *  have  been  raqaiTed   in  Romaa  architect 

(pTsTcd  or  beTfilled  edge  cui  be  referred  tu»e,  the  exiiteace  of  iuch  a  peculiarity 

to,  «niJ  ■■  it  it  ifflcult  to  imagine  any  may  bo  conudered  prima  faeU  evidence  of 

piupon  liir  wMcb  bricki  to  formed  cid  a  latcT  origin. 
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BURGH  AND  RICHMOND. 

It  may  perhaps  have  an  appearance  of  singularity  to  speak 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  induction,  first  duly 
appreciated  by  Bacon,  to  a  subject  like  that  of  antiquity, 
which  is  followed  more  as  an  amusement  than  a  study.  But 
if  the  prosecution  of  truth  after  some  certain  order,  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  our  understanding,  be  found  advantageous 
in  higher  subjects,  it  is  not  methinks  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  even  hghter  matters,  if  worth  following  at  all,  are  worth 
following  after  some  correct  and  definite  plan,  i.  e.  by  means 
of  a  systematic  generalization  from  particular  examples.  And 
that  this  remark  is  well  founded,  may  perhaps  be  gathered 
&om  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  study 
of  antiquity  has  made  within  the  last  few  years,  particularly 
that  branch  of  it  connected  with  architecture.  For  now  that 
antiquaries  have  ceased  to  wander  through  the  regions  of 
imagination,  and  search  for  ai^uments  wherewith  to  support 
some  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  raised  on  a  groundless  con- 
jecture, much  valuable  information  has  been  gathered  on 
the  bistoiy  of  by-gone  days.  Substantial  and  well-founded 
evidence  is  presented  to  us  in  the  shape  of  drawings,  plans 
and  careful  descriptions,  from  which  we  may  safely  draw  in- 
fierences,  and  compensate  by  the  sureness  of  our  conclusions  for 
the  apparent  slowness  of  our  progress.  In  this  point  of  view, 
every  new  example,  eve^  simple  fact,  however  humbly  pre- 
sented to  view,  (provided  it  be  correct,)  has  its  value ;  and  it 
is  with  this  conviction  that  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
ventures  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  Norman  keep 
towers  of  Coniugsburgh  and  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire ;  accom- 
panyiBg  them  with  plans  drawn  by  the  eye  upon  the  spot, 
and  checked  by  measures  so  as  to  insure  a  tolerable  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy.  The  writer  however  does  not  pretend 
to  offer  finished  surveys,  or  to  claim  minute  accuracy  for  the 
details,  such  as  the  exact  width  of  walla  or  doorways,  the 
splays  of  windows,  &c.  Before  proceeding  to  the  description 
of  particular  examples,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  Noraiau  castles  generally. 
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These  are  collected  from  a  comparison  of  English  examples, 
with  the  accounts  of  those  still  existing  in  Normandy.  The 
nature  of  Norman  fortresses  is  perhaps  more  definite  than 
that  of  later  erections,  by  reason  of  its  greater  simplicity;  for 
in  after  times,  military  architecture  was  accommodated  more 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  a  compromise  was  thus  made 
as  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of  castles.  In  various  strong 
positions  throughout  this  country  we  find,  as  in  Normandy, 
many  deeply  entrenched  earth-works,  which,  though  attributed 
to  the  Danes,  may  in  many  instonces  be  more  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  or  even  a  much  later 
period.  Instances  among  others  occur  at  Builth,  South 
Wales,  where  the  two  moats  and  the  motte  or  keep-mound  are 
in  their  original  state,  but  with  no  remains  of  masomy ;  also 
at  Longtown,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains,  Hereford- 
shire, where  the  motte  and  circular  keep  remain,  and  again 
at  Kilpeck,  in  the  same  county,  are  extensive  earth-works 
with  the  masonry  destroyed.  The  origin  of  this  castle  is  his- 
torically recorded,  and  the  account  given  at  length  in  Lewis's 
Kilpeck  Church.  I  may  mention  a  fourth,  perhaps  earlier, 
at  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  near  Doncaster,  East  Yorkshire, 
consisting  of  an  outer  ballium,  and  a  lofty  motte,  but  without 
any  traces  of  masonry.  Close  adjacent  is  the  church,  exhibit- 
ing manifest  traces  of  Saxon  architecture.  My  note-booka,  if 
I  had  time  to  search  them,  would  I  doubt  not  present  several 
other  exam^ea ;  the  fortifications  of  Old  Sarum  are  also  an 
example.  The  classification  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
earth-works,  which  are  found  in  almost  countless  numbers 
throughout  the  country,  has  not  yet  been  properly  undertaken, 
although  I  think  offering  an  interesting  field  for  investigation, 
particularly  if  regarded  in  connection  with  similar  remains  in 
other  countries.  As  regards  our  present  subject — Norman 
fortresses — some  assistance  may  be  derived  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Normandy. 

The  earliest  military  works  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  forts  erected  by  the  Romans  io  their  distant  provinces. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  we  read  of  castles  strongly  posted  on 
commanding  heights  defended  by  precipices  and  deep  ditches; 
with  battlements,  machicolations,  portcullisses,  and  galleries 
in  the  thickness  of  the  waUs.  Tae  keeps  of  our  Norman 
castles  seem  to  be  the  probable  representatives  of  the  Roman 
prsetoria.    And  here  1  may  mention  the  singular  occurrence 
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oS  one  of  the  Welsh  conical  mounds,  called  '  Tomeiis,'  in  the 
midst  of  an  undoubted  Roman  camp,  at  Castell-Tomen-y-mur, 
near  Festiniog,  North  Wales. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  general  character  of  the  fortresses  of 
NcHrmandy,  as  common  to  those  of  England.  Those  of  earliest 
date  which  were  of  small  size,  consisted  of  an  enclosure  of 
about  half  an  acre,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  acre,  which  was 
smroonded  by  an  exterior  ditch  and  an  agger  within,  sur- 
mounted by  a  vallum  or  palisade  of  stakes.  Sometimes,  where 
stone  could  be  readily  procured,  a  wall  supplied  the  place  of 
the  palisade.  At  one  end  of  the  enclosure,  sometimes  in  the 
cmtre,  stood  a  high  conical  mound  of  earth,  of  from  twenty  to 
fmtjr  feet  in  elevation,  called  by  the  French  antiquaries,  la 
moUe,  and  intended  for  the  support  of  the  donjon  or  keep. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  originitlly  of  wood, 
as  many  of  tiie  mounds  are  not  calculated  to  support  a  struc- 
ture of  atone,  nnless  the  foundations  had  been  carried  through 
to  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  which  in  later  instances  is, 
I  understand,  found  to  be  the  case.  The  donjon  was  some- 
times square,  sometimes  round;  when  constructed  of  stone 
there  is  reascm  to  think  that  the  circular  form  was  adopted 
chiefly  at  a  later  period.  The  castles  of  the  twelfth  century 
exhibited  as  their  chief  improvements,  two  ballia  or  courts 
instead  of  one ;  flanking  towers  along  the  exterior  walls ;  a 
barbican  or  outwork  in  firont  of  the  main  entrance,  as  at  Old 
Samm ;  and  the  revival  of  the  portcullis.  In  other  respects 
the  plan  remained  the  same,  although  the  scale  and  execution 
was  of  a  superior  description*. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  observations  from  the  examples  of 
Norman  architecture  which  I  have  examined  in  different 
parts  of  England. 

Poration  of  the  motte  and  keep  tower.  There  are  two 
types  of  keep  towers,  of  which  Coningsburgh  and  Richmond 
may  serve  as  specimens ;  the  one  round,  the  other  square. 
Of  these  the  circular  keep  often,  perhaps  generally,  stands  on 
a  mound  or  motte,  while  the  square  form  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  always  without  it.  The  keep  is  very  frequently  found 
in  the  side  of  the  enclosure,  or  of  the  innermost  court  if  there 
are  two.  The  mottes  of  Longtown,  Herefordshire,  Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen,  Yorkshire,  and  Carisbrook.Isle  of  Wight,  (?)  are 

*  For  ui  iDt«T«sting  treatise  on  the 
HiltoMj   Andut«ctura  of  Kormkndj, 
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in  the  circuit  of  the  wall ;  that  of  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  an  d 
Pevensey,  Sussex,  are  close  to  the  outer  wall ;  the  keeps  of 
Porchester  and  Goodrich  form  a  part  of  the  enclosure,  as  do 
both  the  subjects  of  the  present  paper,  and  the  circular  keep 
of  Barnard  Castle,  Durham.  The  keep  of  Rochester  ia  very 
near  the  boundary  wall,  while  the  mottea  of  Builth  and  Car- 
diff are  nearer  to  one  side  of  the  area  than  the  other.  Some- 
times walls  pass  from  the  keep  to  the  boundary  wall,  so  as  ta 
cat  off  a  separate  area,  as  at  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  and  Tretwr, 
Breconshire.  The  ground-floor  of  keeps  is,  I  believe,  almost 
universally  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  store  room,  perhaps 
of  a  dungeon,  and  the  entrance  is  at  the  first  floor  either  by 
a  door  in  a  projecting  tower,  with  an  inclined  ascent  and  draw- 
bi-idge,  as  at  Newcastle,  Rochester,  and  Loches  in  France, 
(which  from  the  drawings  which  I  have  seen,  remarkably  re- 
sembles Rochester,)  or  the  door  is  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  approached  by  steps  either  permanent  or  moveable.  There 
was  sometimes  an  independent  entrance  to  the  ground-floor, 
as  at  Newcastle  and  Bamborough,  Northumberland,  and  Rich- 
mond, where  it  is  by  far  the  grandest.  At  Barnard  Castle  and 
Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  (which  must  be,  I  think,  a  Norman 
keep,)  are  sally-ports  descending  through  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  and  the  rocks  on  which  those  keeps  stand.  This 
is  also  the  case  at  a  Norman  tower,  Pevensey,  Sussex.  The 
mode  of  approaching  the  various  rooms  varies  in  difierent 
castles.  In  square  keeps  we  find  circular  staircases  at  one 
or  more  of  the  angles,  from  which,  on  the  level  of  each  floor, 
galleries  are  carried  through  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  at 
Rochester.  In  small  keeps  these  galleriea  are  not  required. 
At  Goodrich  the  circular  staircase  is  the  means  of  approach. 
At  Dover  is  a  very  large  staircase  of  this  kind  beautifully  con- 
structed. Frequently  the  stairs  are  straight,  and  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  at  Richmond. 

In  circular  keeps  the  staircase  is  sometimes  in  an  attached 
and  partially  entering  turret,  as  at  Skenfrith ;  sometimes  curv- 
ing up  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  at  Launceston,  Conings- 
burgh,  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  and  Biynllys,  Breconshire. 
In  the  last  example  the  doors  open  from  the  window  sills. 
At  Llanbadam  tower,  at  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent 
pass  of  Llanberris,  North  Wales,  the  staircase  is  peculiar ;  it 
IS  a  circular  stair  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  commencing 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  about  half  way  up  turning 
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ftside,  and  continuing  nearly  over  the  door.  At  Tretwr,  there 
is  a  curious  return  in  the  staircase,  so  that  it  ascends  over 
the  entrance  door". 

Coningsbiirgh  castle,  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  communica- 
tion, is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  considerable  elevation, 
partly  isolated  by  art,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  town, 
in  the  direction  of  the  navigable  river  Dun.  Its  lofty  keep 
(to  which  I  confine  my  observations),  rising  picturesquely 
above  the  dense  shade  of  surrounding  trees,  commands  a 
beautiful  view  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and  along  the 
valley ;  and  forms  from  far  a  conspicuous  object.  The  base 
of  the  bill  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  the  sides  of  which 
are  steeply  scarped,  especially  on  the  north-east.  The  sum- 
mit, which  is  of  some  extent,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  an  irregular  oblong  form.  At  one  extremity 
of  thia,  built  into  the  surrounding  wall,  is  the  massive  and 
lofty  keep  tower  of  cylindrical  form,  flanked  by  semi-hexagonal 
turrets  or  buttresses  of  unusually  massive  character.  The 
^proaches  to  the  castle  appear  to  have  been  two  ;  the  main 
entrance  towards  the  north-west,  and  a  postern  on  the  north- 
east, close  adjacent  to  the  keep  which  commands  it.  To  the 
south-east,  not  very  far  below,  runs  the  present  turnpike  road. 
In  approaching  by  the  principal  entrance,  the  ditch,  which  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  is  crossed  by  a  nar- 
row raised  causeway,  whence  a  narrow  passage  between  very 
high  walls  conducts  directly  up  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
octangular  towers,  which  flank  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
area.  Here  it  turns  to  the  right  under  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
and  separated  from  the  ditch  by  another  wall.  Unfortunately 
the  south-west  side  of  the  area  is  so  far  destroyed,  that  the 
foundation's  could  not  be  made  out  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  is  remarkably  strong, 
being  completely  commanded  by  the  tower  and  wall. 

The  two  flanking  towers,  one  of  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, rise  boldly  on  the  edge  of  the  abrupt  slope ;  they  batter 
considerably,  and  are  very  strong  and  massive,  without  win- 
dows, having  no  entrances  as  far  as  I  could  perceive  from  the 
ground  level.  These  however  might  have  been  from  the 
parapet  of  the  boundary  wall,  and  not  observed  by  me  in  my 
hasty  survey  of  this  part. 

Tlie  postern  is  very  remarkable  from  its  contrivance  and 

"  See  King's  Munimenta  Antiquk,  vol.  iii. 
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strength.  A  narrow  arcfa  leads  . 
from  tbe  exterior  into  the  first 
vaulted  passage,  the  direction 
of  which  is  away  from  the  keep.  - 
Its  communication  with  the  in- 
terior is  now  blocked  up,  but  I 
S've  a  plan  of  it,  from  King's 
unimenta  Antiqua,  and  one 
of  tbe  castle  from  the  Gentle-  \ 

maD's    Magazine    for    1802,  poHm.c«uw»rtb 

part  I. 

There  are  no  windows  to  be  seen  in  these  walls,  save  one. 
somewhere  to  the  north,  of  the  circular  form.  Here  also  there 
is  a  lai^e  breach  in  the  wall,  shewing  the  thickness  to  be  about 
six  feet.  Along  the  steep  slope  of  the  north-west  side,  the 
wall  batters  sUghtly,  and  is  flanked  by  straight  square  but- 
tresses, slightly  projecting  and  giving  evidence  of  NonnaD 
construction. 

The  fine  and  lofty  circular  Norman  keep  is  partly  built  into 
the  north-east  wall,  towards  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  area. 
I  estimated  its  height  at  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  exclusive 
of  the  turrets,  which  may  be  ten  more,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  steps  in  the  staircases.  By  some,  the  greatest  height 
of  the  turrets  is  stated  at  ninety  feet.  The  walls  batter  slightly, 
and  are  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  while  at  the  sum- 
mit, partly  from  the  recession  of  the  upper  floors,  and  partly 
from  the  battering,  their  thickness  is  barely  ten  feet.  Six 
semi-hexagonal  buttresses  strengthen  these  massive  walls,  and 
rise  at  the  summit  in  the  form  of  turrets.  The  base  of  the 
keep,  as  in  many  Norman  buildings,  slopes  outwards  so  as  to 
form  a  high  plinth.  The  whole  is  faced  with  cut  stone,  and 
presents  an  admirable  specimen  of  masonry.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  north-east  turrets  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
wall,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  place 
the  two  garderobes  of  the  castle  on  this  side,  so  that  their 
discharges  do  cot  afiect  the  interior  of  the  area. 

?2e  entrance  (A)  is  by  a  large  door,  twelve  or  more  feet  from 
the  ground,  according  to  the  usual  plan;  its  massive  square 
lintel  is  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  strengthening  arch. 
The  door  is  on  the  south  side,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  boundaiy  wall ;  the  steps  leading  up  to  it 
are  of  modern  date,  and  the  means  of  access  were  probably 
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of  wood,  and  capable  of  removal.  It  may  be  observed  how- 
ever, that  at  the  foot  of  the  present  steps,  and  more  towards 
the  comer  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  boundary  wall,  there 
are  traces  of  circular  foundations. 

The  exterior  of  the  castle  is  as  plain  as  it  can  well  be,  for 
exclusive  of  loop-holes,  and  two  small  quatrefoils  in  the  chapel, 
there  are  only  two  windows  in  the  building ;  one  of  these  (C) 
is  over  the  door,  and  belongs  to  the  chief  room.  It  is  divided 
into  two  lights  by  a  large  stone  pillar,  and  has  massive  lintels 
surmonntea  by  a  semicircular  arch  for  strength.  In  the  floor 
above  this  is  a  similar  but  smaller  window  (K)  between  the 
first  and  second  left  turrets*. 

As  a  hint  for  those  who  may  attempt  to  plan  the  floors  of 
castles,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  accompanying 
groond-plans  could  not  have  been  rendered  worthy  of  any 
reliance,  had  I  not  been  careful  to  note  down  the  positions  of 
all  the  loop-holes  from  the  exterior.  As  my  note-book  has 
here  fulfilled  its  part  on  the  plans,  I  pass  on  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  this  strong  fortress. 

2%e  interior  is  divided  into  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the 
store  room  or  dungeon,  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
although  entered  irom  above,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
and  exclusive  also  of  the  httle  closets  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  turrets. 

The  frat  floor  is  a  plain  circular  room,  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter'*,  not  even  kghted  by  a  loop-hole,  and  is  approached 
immediately  from  the  entrance  by  a  strai^t  psss^  (A),  five 
paces  long,  and  four  or  five  feet  broad,  but  without  any  thing 
like  a  vestibule,  as  drawn  and  described  by  King.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  circular  aperture,  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  communicating  with  the  dungeon  below,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  well,  now  filled  up ;  others 
affirm  that  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage  or  sally-port  &om 
thence,  an  assertion  unworthy  of  notice.  Twenty-five  steps*, 
(giving  a  height  of  about  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  for  the  first 
room,)  vrinding  up  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  lighted  by 
a  loop-hole  at  about  the  middle,  conduct  from  the  entrance 
sto 


*  In  the  fbUowing  desciiptjon,  by  the  interrening  mouth  of  the  dungeon, 

fint  and  Mcond  rig^t  or  left  tunraU,  I  othert  give  SI  Mid  82  feet  for  the 

ncan  the  tuTietiioutaated  to  the  right  dwmeter. 

or  left  of  the  entrance.  *  The  width  of  the  iturcue  I  Snd 
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The  second  floor.  This  room,  on  account  of  the  recession  of 
the  interior  waU,  is  about  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  large  double  window  over  the  entrance  (C),  which 
has  been  before  described.  It  is  furnished  with  window  seats, 
and  ascended  by  some  steps.  The  lintel  is  a  massive  square 
block,  which  is  cracked  from  the  giving  of  the  arch.  The 
upright  dividing  post  or  mullion,  likewise  quite  plain,  is  only 
nine  inches  thick ;  at  the  sides  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
strong  bolts.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  fine 
lai^e  fire-place  (D)  of  handsome  late  Norman  character,  the 
upper  part  sloping  to  the  wall,  and  projecting  into  the  room, 
where  it  is  supported  by  three  clustered  columns  on  each  side, 
with  stiffly  foUaged  capitals ;  the  straight  portion  supported 
by  these  columns  is  deserving  of  attention,  from  the  rise  of  a, 
kind  of  a  flat  arch,  the  stones  of  which  lock  into  one  another 
in  a  peculiarmanner.  I  find  from  the  Glossary  of  Architecture, 
(where  a  very  good  view  of  this  chimney-piece  is  given,  pi.  54,) 
that  a  fire-place  at  Edlingham  castle,  of  later  date,  and  also 
those  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons'  palace,  Septmons,  are  furnished 
with  flat  arches  of  this  kind.  The  great  west  door  of  Rochester 
cathedral,  and  several  segmental  arches  in  Normandy  are  so 
buUt. 

The  only  other  hght  which  is  of  any  service  to  this  room  is 
a  narrow  loop-hole  opposite  the  entrance  door  (B),  and  this, 
by  the  bye,  occupies  a  dainty  place,  for  it  is  immediately  be< 
tween  the  discharges  of  the  two  garderobes.  The  little  atten- 
tion of  our  forefathers,  however,  to  these  matters  of  delicacy, 
forces  itself  upon  our  notice  in  almost  every  ruin  of  their 
strong  but  comfortless  abodes.  At  Cricceath  and  Beaumaris 
castles,  in  Wales,  the  garderobes  are  close  to  the  grand  eo- 
trances,  and  are  the  first  'things  to  greet  both  the  eyes  and 
noses  of  their  chieftain's  visitors.  Such  things  and  worse, 
however,  do  I  understand,  still  exist  in  the  city  of  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  at  the  present  day,  and  fifty  years  ago  they  were, 
I  am  told,  matters  of  course.  The  entrance  to  the  lowermost 
of  these  garderobes  is  from  this  floor  by  the  doorway  (F),  and 
thence  by  a  flight  of  six  steps.  The  further  end  is  hghted  by 
a  loop-hole,  and  occupies  part  of  the  second  right  turret. 
Between  the  fire-place  and  the  door  by  which  we  ascend,  is  a 
stoup  or  holy  water  basin  (E)  projecting  from  the  w(Ul, 

Connected  with  the  large  window  in  this  room.  King  in  hia 
Muuimenta  Antiqua  gives  us  several  very  learned  and  iu- 
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teresting  pages  of  discussion,  concerning  the  alBoica  or  guest 
chambers  over  the  porch,  and  confers  great  honour  upon 
Coningsburgh  castle,  by  connecting  it  with  the  names  of  Homer 
and  Menelaua  and  Ulysses.  Unfortunately  however,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  mndow  at  Coningsburgh  castle.  The  height  of 
this  room  is  given  approximately  by  the  number  of  steps 
which  lead  to  the  next  floor,  (thirty-four,)  equivalent  to  about 
eighteen  feet.  The  door  of  ascent  (G)  is  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  large  window,  the  stair  is  lighted  by  a  loop-hole 
half  way  (H),  and  by  another  opposite  the  door  at  the  top  (I). 
The  roof  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  massive  sguare  projecting 
ribs,  between  which  the  plaster  coating  still  remains. 

Tie  third Jloor  is  entered  by  a  door  over  the  window  of  the 
state  room.  It  is  larger  in  diameter  tlmn  the  chief  apartment 
by  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  A  smaller  double  window,  with 
steps  and  seats  similar  to  the  last  described  (K),  affords  it  but 
a  Bcanty  light,  which  is  not  much  increased  by  the  narrow 
loop  of  the  entrance,  and  what  httle  finds  its  way  out  of  the 
chapel.  The  large  window  is  not  so  well  preserved  as  the 
other,  and  cannot  now  be  approached,  lliis  floor  having 
little  to  fear  from  hostile  attacks,  the  strength  of  the  walls  has 
been  less  regarded,  three  chambers  being  here  formed  within 
their  thickness.  The  neu^t  of  these  to  the  entrance  is  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  (L),  which  is  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  one  of  the  turrets.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  rather  late  Norman  work,  and  finished  with  much 
care.  Its  form  is  a  lengthened  hexagon,  with  slender  columns 
(some  of  which  have  been  destn^ed)  at  the  angles  to  support 
the  vaulting  ribs,  the  effect  of  which  rising  from  their  foliaged 
capitals  is  very  pleasing.  A  transverse  arch,  answering  per- 
haps to  the  division  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  ornamented 
with  a  doable  chevron  moxflding,  separates  the  vaulting  into 
two  compartmrats,  each  of  which  is  crossed  by  diagonal  riba. 
These  are  ornamented  in  the  outer  division  wi&  a  cable 
moulding  of  bold  character,  but  if  I  interpret  my  note-book 
rightly,  those  to  the  east  are  different.  The  diagonal  vaulting 
ribs  appear  to  be  stilted,  but  in  this  matter  the  eye  cannot 
always  be  trusted.  The  line  of  the  chapel  bears  S.  S.  E.  ^  E. 
(magnetic),  or  about  S.  £.  by  E.  ^  E.,  by  the  meridian,  and 
at  that  extesmi^  is  lighted  by  a  loop-hole,  which  answers  for 
a  chancel  iraidow.  It  occupies  the  face  of  the  turret,  is  deeply 
splayed  and  ornamented  on  the  inside  by  a  cable  and  chevron 
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moulding,  supported  by  slender  sliafts  with  sculptured  capitals. 
The  chapel  is  further  lighted,  (perhafB  from  a  later  additioD,) 
by  two  small  quatrefoil  lights  (MM)  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
turret,  the  fohatioo  is  thin  and  on  the  outside ;  the  interior 
part,  which  by  reason  of  the  splay  is  much  the  largest,  being 
circular.  Below  these,  but  not  exactly  under  them,  is  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina  (NN),  with  a  very  small  nail-headed 
bead  moulding  running  round  it.  I  own  myself  rather 
doubtful  as  to  its  date,  for  although  the  bead  moulding  is 
apparently  like  Norman  work,  the  trefoil  head  moat  be  of 
later  date.  This  elegant  httle  specimen  of  early  architecture 
reminded  me  of  a  very  beautiful  Norman  chapel  in  Conway 
castle,  only  visible  from  a  distance  to  those  who  have  not  a 
tolerable  share  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm '. 

On  the  left  side  as  you  enter  the  chapel  is  a  square-headed 
door,  leading  from  it  into  a  small  closet  (O),  which  must  I 
suppose  have  served  for  the  priest's  bed-room,  the  possession 
of  which  must  have  been  an  important  ecclesiastical  honour, 
at  a  time  when  a  private  bed-room  was  a  luxury  almost  alto- 
gether unknown.  It  is  lighted  by  a  loop-hole,  and  has  at  the 
hui;her  extremity  a  square  recessed  locker  (F),  close  against 
the  st^rs  which  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  castle. 

On  entering  the  doorway  of  these  stairs,  a  very  narrow  door 
on  the  left  is  observed,  leading  by  a  crooked  passage  (Q)  to  the 
upper  of  the  two  garderobes  (R),  which  is  in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  the  castle  was  occupied,  save  that  the  wall  above 
is  broken  away.  It  projects  over  the  wall  of  the  castle  upon 
a  large  arch,  which  is  throvm  across  the  angle,  formed  by  the 
contiguous  turret,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  beyond  the 
lower  garderobe.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  hand- 
some fire-place  (T),  smaller  than  the  one  below,  but  decorated 
in  a  similar  manner  with  clustered  columns  and  foliaged 
capitals.  The  one  is  immediately  over  the  other,  and  their 
flues  pass  straight  up  the  wall,  but  do  not  unite,  as  vrill  be 
mentioned  presently.  Close  to  the  door  of  ascent  to  the  roof 
is  another  stoup  or  holy  water  basin  (S).  The  height  of  the 
room  may  be  concluded  from  the  number  of  steps  leading  to 
the  summit,  (twenty-four,)  which  will  give  about  thirteen  feet. 
These  stairs  pass  through  the  wall  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  at  the  top  are  the  remains  of  a  door,  by  which  we  arrive 
upon  the  walls  of  the  castle.     A  plan  of  then-  present  appear- 

'  Its  width  is  sUted  at  12  feet. 
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ance  is  here  given,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  roof,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged. 
Around  the  interior  circuit  of  the  wall  are  large  corbels,  in- 
tended  for  the  support  of  timbers.  The  turret  ( v),  near  which 
the  ascending  staircase  terminates  in  a  door  (U),  contains  in 
its  inner  face  a  large  circular  arch.  It  has  a  level  floor,  close 
to  which,  on  each  side  of  tfae  turret,  is  a  very  small  square  hole 
sloping  to  the  exterior.  The  next  turret  contains  an  oven  (Wj 
in  peifect  condition,  thus  occupying  a  similar  position  to  that 
in  Orfozd  castle,  Suffolk,  a  notice  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Hartshome's  admirable  account  of  that  ancient  fortress, 
Arcfaaeologia,  vol.  xxix.  p.  60.  That  which  we  are  at  present 
describing  is  two  yards  or  more  in  its  interior  diameter,  very 
well  built  and  paved ;  the  mouth  is  a  small  segmental  arch, 
one  foot  three  quarters  high,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  two  next  turrets  (XX)  appear  to  have  been  m  great  part 
sohd,  with  steps  ciuring  up  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  make  them 
serviceable  as  watch-towers.  Near  the  turret  opposite  the 
door  of  ascent,  and  close  to  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
wall,  are  the  flue  vents  from  the  fire-places*;  they  are  very 
small  and  narrow,  and  separated  at  the  top  by  a  thin  stone. 
At  present  there  is  no  projection  above  the  wall,  and  no  trace 
of  a  chimney,  properly  so  called,  ever  having  existed.  The 
summit  of  one  of  the  watch-turrets,  rather  a  giddy  elevation, 
commands  a  fine  and  extensive  view  over  the  town  on  one 
side,  and  the  vale  of  the  Dun  on  the  other.  The  two  next  turrets 
(Y  and  Z)  are  remarkable  for  the  form  and  character  of  the 
chambers  which  they  contain,  if  chambers  they  can  be  called 
from  their  small  size.  They  have  a  low  semicircular  arch 
towards  the  interior,  and  their  floor  sinks  two  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  dotted  line  in  the  plan  marks 
the  semicircular  arch.  The  angles  cut  ofi'  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  plan  (**)  are  covered  by  stones  level  with  the  wall,  so  as 
to  leave  hollows  beneath.  The  last  turret  only  (Z)  has  a  pro- 
jection  from  the  top,  which  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  window, 
and  which  is  seen  in  the  distant  view  of  the  castle. 

(  la  ft  dtort  KKOunt  of  the  cattle  origiiiBlly.     The  qu&trefoils  are  said  to 

{Hiblbhed  in  the  Gents,  KUg.  for  1802,  be  30  inches  diameter  on  the  interior, 

put  I.,  I  find  ta  alluaiou  to  the  traces  and  20  on  the  exterior.     The  chapel  is 

(^  Mime  fixture  under  the  lancet  window  stated  aiao  to  be  10  feet  bj  12,  and  IS 

of  the  chapeL     I  did  not  notice  anj  or  16  feet  high.     Mention  is  made  of 

thiug  of  the  kind,  but  presume  there  an  iron  pipe  to  the  piacina. 
must   bare  been   a   stone   altar   hero 
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As  peculiarities  deserving  attention  at  Coningsburgh,  we 
may  mention  the  flat  lintels  of  the  door  and  windows,  geuerally 
characteristic  of  an  early  period,  when  the  arch  was  rather  a 
suspected  wonder,  than  a  principle  well  understood.  These 
lintels  generally  occur  in  Saxon  work,  but  are  found  also  (like 
flat  roofs  to  passages")  at  a  later  period.  The  chimney  flues 
are  interesting  examples,  rather  later  I  should  suppose  than 
those  at  Rochester.  The  absence  of  any  light  to  the  first  floor 
is  also  a  peculiarity,  since  we  thus  have  two  store  rooms,  or 
store  room  and  dungeon,  instead  of  one  which  is  the  usual 
practice.  The  large  turrets  and  the  oven  have  been  mentioned 
as  deserving  of  notice,  and  as  resembling  in  both  cases  the 
arrangements  of  Orford  castle.  Connected  with  the  occurrence 
of  an  oven  at  the  summit  of  the  castle,  King  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  kitchen  on  the  top  of  some  Welsh  tower. 

In  the  Glossary  of  Architecture  the  date  of  the  fire-place  is 
set  down  as  circa  1170.  From  the  general  style  of  the  chapel 
and  fire-places,  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  date  suffici- 
ently early,  and  perhaps  place  the  erection  of  the  castle  rather 
nearer  to  the  year  1200.  A  castle  appears  to  have  existed 
on  the  spot  from  a  very  early  period.  Caer  Conan  is  given  as 
the  British  name,  translated  by  the  Saxons  Cyning  or  Coning 
Byrgh'.  A  castle  at  this  place  having  jurisdiction  over  twenty, 
eight  townships,  afterwards  belonged  to  King  Harold,  and  on 
the  overthrow  of  that  prince  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror  bestowed 
it  with  all  its  privileges  on  William  de  Warren,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III."  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present  keep  was  built  by  William  de  Warren, 
but  that  date  would  be  too  early  for  the  style  of  architecture. 

Richmond  castle,  Yorkshire,  occupies  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion, being  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  natural  slope  of  con- 
siderable Height  and  abruptness,  while  the  third  is  connected 
with  the  more  level  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built.  On  this 
side  is  the  lofty  keep,  which  from  its  commanding  situation  is 
a  striking  object  from  every  point  of  view.  Two  sides  of  the 
rocky  promontory  are  washed  by  the  river  Swale,  along  whose 
banks  are  shady  walks  following  the  line  of  its  rapid  stream. 
The  fortress  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  lai^e  irregular 

'  See  Ednrd  the  Firat'i  cutlee  in  tL  96. 

Wales,  CtrnuTOU,  Coaway,  BeaiunarU,  '  See  Qtom'b  Antiquitiw,  Watson'a 

and  others.  Eutory  of  tbe  Wanen  fitmilj,  toI.  i.  p. 

'  Coningaburf^h  ii   said  to  mean  in  30,  and  Caradeit's  Britannia,  by  Qongn, 

Norwegian,   "  King's  seat,"   ArcluBol.  toI.  iii.  p.  268. 
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inclosure  surrouDded  by  high  walls,  which  ca  three  sides 
follow  the  natural  bouDdary  of  the  hill.  The  pTiQci[»l  build- 
ings  now  traceable  are  over  against  the  keep  above  the  river, 
and  also  towards  the  an^e  formed  by  the  turn  in  the  course 
of  the  stream.  The  keep  forms  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
town,  and  the  entrance  to  the  castle  appears  to  have  been 
between  it  and  the  river  to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  completely 
oommanded.  Along  the  wall  to  the  left,  as  you  enter  from 
the  town  above  the  Swale,  are  a  few  traces  of  turrets  and 
other  small  buildings,  now  appropriated  as  pigeon  and  rabbit- 
houses  ;  but  in  the  angle  over  the  river  before  mentioned,  is 
a  luge  room- commanding  a  delightful  view  over  both  reaches 
of  the  stream,  the  weir  below,  aud  the  opposite  woods  and 
hills ;  a  window  placed  here  indicates  the  good  taste  of  the 
boilers.  Nearer  the  keep,  the  chapel  is  recognised  by  a  trefcrfi- 
ated  piscina,  and  between  this  and  the  last-mentioned  window 
is  a  horribly  dark  and  gloomy  square  cavity,  intended  I  pre- 
sume for  a  dungeon ;  its  depth  to  my  surprise  is  stated  at  only 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  Opposite  the  keep  along  the 
line  of  the  river  is  a  large  building,  entered  by  a  semicircular 
Norman  arch.  The  ground  floor,  which  is  lower  than  the  pre- 
sent surface,  appears  from  the  corbels  which  remain  to  have 
been  vatdted ;  it  was  lighted  by  square-headed  loop-holes.  In 
the  room  above  are  double  Norman  windows  towards  the  river- 
wall,  with  little  central  pillars.  This  building  appears  to  be  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  keep.  At  the  further  angle  of  this 
river-wall  is  a  watch-tower.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  buildings  along  the  carve  from  hence  to  the  keep. 

The  keep,  the  chief  object  of  interest,  is  of  oblong  form, 
and  of  great  height.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  at  fifty-four 
feet  by  forty-eight  on  the  exterior,  with  an  elevation  of  ninety- 
nine  or  a  himdred  feet.  As  however  the  walls  are  about 
eleven  feet  thick,  and  the  interior  dimensions  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  thirty-four  feet  by  nineteen,  a  length  and  breadth  of 
about  fifty-six  and  forty-one  would  probably  be  nearer  the 
truth.  The  walls  batter  slightly,  and  are  well  built ;  firom  the 
style  of  execution  of  the  doors  and  windows  I  should  sup- 
pose the  tower  to  be  about  thurty  years  earlier  than  that  of 
Coningsburgh.  The  breadth  on  the  side  next  the  main 
entrance  is  less  than  that  on  the  opposite  side,  by  reason  of  a 
recession  in  the  plan  at  the  angle,  aa  shewn  in  the  view  of 
the  keep,  given  in  Whittaker's  Richmondshire,  and  in  the 
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annexed  ground-plans,  but  thia  is  not  the  case  at  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  walls  are  flanked  by  flat  Norman 
buttresses,  which  disengage  themselves  from  the  wall  only 
at  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  ITie  square  turrets,  which 
rise  from  the  angles  at  the  summit,  project  as  in  most 
cases  after  the  manner  of  flat  buttresses  below.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  towefj  including  the  turrets  and 
battlement^,  is,  ofcourse,  to  be  referred  to  a  later  period,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  given  no  plan  of  that  part.  The 
original  entrance  to  the  chief  room  of  the  keep  was  as  usual 
on  the  first  floor,  by  a  semicircular-headed  doorway  of  mode- 
rate size,  falling  back  from  the  inner  face  of  the  tower,  as  above 
described.  But  it  is  rather  remarkable  at  this  castle,  that  not 
only  is  there  a  separate  entrance  to  the  dark  apartments  on 
the  ground-floor,  but  this  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
posing of  the  two.  It  is  a  large  semicircular  archway  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  feet  in  breadth,  ornamented  both  within 
and  without  with  two  massive  nook  shafts,  having  orna- 
mented capitals. 

The  ground-floor  is  without  any  hght,  except  what  now  enters 
from  the  doorway  lately  opened,  and  from  the  destruction  of 
a  part  of  the  vaulting  adjacent.  The  interior  measures  thirty- 
four  feet  by  nineteen,  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  above  is 
supported  by  a  very  massive  central  pillar,  square  below,  but 
passing  into  an  octagon  above.  From  this  spring  groining 
ribs,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  the  other  extremities  of  which 
rest  on  octagonal  shafts  with  square  bases.  The  mouldings 
of  these  and  the  central  pillar  are  remarkably  analc^us  to 
those  of  the  Perpendicxdar  style.  Hollowed  out  beneath  the 
central  pillar  is  a  well  (A),  and  in  the  face  of  the  same  towards 
the  left  side,  is  a  hole  near  the  top.  At  the  entrance,  the  hole 
for  the  large  wooden  beam,  or  bolt,  may  be  observed,  as  also 
traces  of  the  iron  hooks  for  the  door-hinges.  In  the  left  hand 
comer,  as  we  enter,  is  a  projecting  circular  turret  (B),  entirely 
distinct  from  the  main  walls,  and  containing  a  winding  staircase 
forming  the  present  means  of  approach  to  the  chief  room  on 
the  first  floor.  The  pavement  of  the  room  which  we  have 
just  described  is  I  understand  the  natural  rock,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  large  rough  flags  intersected  by  irregular 
cracks.  Ascending  the  circular  turret,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
loop-hole  looking  towards  the  door,  we  arrive  by  the  aid  of  a 
step  ladder  (C),  (the  turret  being  broken  away  at  tlie  top,)  at 
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The  fr»t  floor.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  circular  pillar  (D) 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  broken  away  towards  the  top. 
llie  size  of  the  apartment  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
which  is  below.  Being  the  state  room,  it  is  lighted  by  three 
*  Norman  windows  (EBE)  of  moderate  size,  being  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  width  on  the  inside.  The  aplay  is  but  slight,  and  at 
the  sides,  both  on  the  interior  and  exterior,  are  shafts  with 
fluted  capitals.  The  inside  arches  are  ornamented,  and  have 
a  string-course  embattled  on  the  under  side. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
circular  turret,  is  a  small  closet  (F)  with  an  unusually  large 
wiiidow,  seven  feet  broad;  the  width  of  the  room  is  only 
four  feet  and  a  half. 

At  the  other  angle  is  a  door  four  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
leading  to  the  original  entrance  (G),  which  is  broad,  but  not 
exhibiting  any  great  precaution  for  strength.  It  is  high  above 
the  ground,  the  accumulated  rubbish  in  front  having  been 
lately  cleared  away,  and  with  it  the  inclined  plane,  which,  from 
traces  then  found,  seems  to  have  formed  the  means  of  approach 
by  the  intervention  of  a  drawbridge,  as  at  Rochester  keep, 
and  Pevensey  castle.  The  view  of  the  keep  shews  the  former 
elevation  of  the  ground  previous  to  the  late  removal  of  the 
rubbish.  The  passage  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  at  the  door  is  a 
step  to  the  platform  in  front,  occasioned  by  the  recession  at 
this  angle  befc»%  mentioned.  Frook  the  side  of  this  entrance 
passage  a  straight  flight  of  stairs  (I),  lighted  by  two  loop- 
holes (HH),  conducts  to  the  second  floor,  which  it  enters  by 
the  door  (K).  Towards  the  top  of  the  stair  is  a  large  doorway 
towards  the  exterior,  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground  (J);  it 
has  been  blocked  up  in  comparatively  ancient  times,  and  a 
perpendicular  loop-hole  inserted. 

l^e  second  floor,  entered  by  the  door  (K),  passed  along  the 
top  of  the  circular  pillar,  which  aided  in  its  support.  This 
must  have  been  rather  a  gloomy  room,  being  lighted  by  only 
three  loop-holes  (LLL),  which,  though  very  wide  on  the  inside, 
are  but  narrow  slits  on  the  exterior.  Their  height  from  the 
floor  is  very  considerable.  At  F  is  a  door  leading  to  a  closet, 
to  which  there  is  now  no  means  of  access ;  being  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  it  is  of  course  very  small.  A  door  near  the 
entrance  of  the  room,  and  to  which  you  cross  by  means  of  a 
plank  at  rather  a  giddy  elevation,  leads  to  a  small  chamber 
(M)  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
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lighted  by  two  loop-holes ;  adjoining  it  along  the  side  wall  of 
the  castle  is  a  long  narrow  passage  (N) ;  towards  the  further  ex- 
tremity is  a  loop-hole  (0).  llie  passage  being  low,  passes 
beneath  the  loop-hole  (L),  which  lights  the  central  chamber  in  ^ 
the  same  manner  that  the  doorway  (F)  is  beneath  one  of  the 
opposite  loop-holes.  At  (Q)  is  a  lobby  or  vestibule  conducting 
to  the  next  staircase  (R),  and  lighted  by  a  loop-hole.  The  pre- 
sent means  of  appiroach  to  the  root  of  this  stair  is  by  a  ladder 
from  below.  The  staircase  is  lighted  by  four  loop-holes,  the 
uppermost  of  which  slopes  curiously  through  the  wall ;  having 
reached  the  level  of  the  third  floor  it  turns  the  comer,  and 
ascends  by  the  side  wall  of  the  castle  to  the  battlements  and 
turrets,  A  very  narrow  door  immediately  round  this  comer, 
communicates  with  the 

TAird  floor,  which  must  have  been  remarkably  gloomy, 
having  only  one  (?)  loop-hole  at  the  further  angle.  In  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  is  another  sloping  loop-hole,  and  two 
others  deeply  splayed ;  there  is  also  a  loop  from  the  interior, 
but  whether  to  light  the  stair  or  the  room  is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion. As  ihere  is  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  indicate  in 
the  plan  of  the  third  floor,  I  have  not  included  it  amongst 
the  drawings  which  illustrate  this  description.  The  doorway 
leading  from  the  staircase  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  has  a 
square  lintel  beneath  a  semicircular  headi.  As  we  now 
arrive  at  works  of  a  much  later  era,  exhibited  in  the  battle- 
ments and  turrets,  we  may  conclude  our  antiquarian  researches 
by  a  walk  round  tiie  walls,  whence  the  fine  and  extensive  view 
of  the  town  and  scenery,  which  our  lofty  position  commands, 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

A.  HILWARD. 

■  t  believe  this  to  be  the  door  to  the  ftmogement  of  the  buttreaseB  on 
which  mj  note  klludei.  I  may  here  two  ridea  of  the  keep,  uid  lum  tha«- 
meation  tbkt  I  wM  not  &bl«  to  obeene      fore  omitt«d  them. 
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The  following  instruments,  the  originals  of  which  have 
been  communicated  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Hail- 
stone, in  whose  possession  they  are  now  preserved,  are  un- 
noticed in  Dugdale's  Monaeticon,  and  even  in  the  enlarged 
collection  contained  in  the  recent  Monasticon  Dicecesis  De- 
voniensis  of  Dr.  Oliver.  As  part  of  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  of  Flympton  and  Buckland,  it  is  desirable  to 
record  their  existence ;  and  we  are  induced  to  offer  to  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  tiieir  contents. 

I.  A  charter  of  WiltiBin  de  Mewi  {hod.  Meavy)  to  the  canons  of  Plimp- 
ton priory.  It  recites  the  previous  ^nmt  by  Walter  de  Uewi,  grand&ther 
of  Gilda  the  wife  of  the  present  grantor,  with  the  assent  of  Wido,  his  eon 
and  heir,  the  lather  of  Oilda,  of  parcel  of  the  demesne  of  Mewi  in  free  alms, 
and  of  other  land  with  the  tenants  (hereof,  viz.,  the  4  eoni  of  Alwinus 
named  Osbert,  Strewold,  Edwin,  and  Siward,  and  their  wivee  and  pn^^y. 
William  confirms  the  above  on  condition  of  being  admitted  as  tenant  in  fee 
of  tlie  same  lands  to  the  priory  at  an  annual  rent  with  homage  and  reUef : 
there  is  a  condition  of  reentry  on  neglect  to  pay  the  fee  farm  rent,  and  the 
grantor  does  homage  to  Robert,  the  prior. 

The  handwriting  is  of  early  character,  but  the  name  of  the 
prior  limits  the  date  of  the  grant  to  some  time  between  1202 
and  1214.  See  Monast.  Exon.  tit.  Flympton  priory.  The 
names  of  the  attesting  witnesses  are  also  consistent  with  the 
same  date.  The  instrument  has  some  of  the  featiu^s  of  a 
prastaria,  a  form  of  grant  much  encouraged  by  the  old 
canonists.  Agreeably  to  the  prevailing  law  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  should  seem  that  the  first  grant  was  hable  to  be 
impeached  either  for  want  of  an  original  vrarranty,  or  because 
the  warranty  came  from  a  collateral  ancestor  without  equi- 
valent assets,  or  because  the  second  donor  claimed  by  some 
title  paramount  to  that  of  the  first.  In  truUi,  regrants  l^ 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  already  granted  the  proper^ 
are  too  common  at  this  period  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  land  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest. 

3  and  3.  Two  charters  having  exactly  the  same  object,  one  being  rather 
luUer  than  the  other.  They  profess  to  be  confirmations  by  Gilbert  de 
Ferrers  of  a  grant  before  made  to  Plimpton  priory  by  Sibilia  del  Pin,  his 
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mother,  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin  in  the  manor  of  BlakesUne,  and  other 
lands  minutely  described  by  metefl  andboundB.  The  chapel.  Sic.  is  quit  of  all 
nlibui  and  other  aervicea :  the  other  land  is  not  free  from  "  rectis  utibannis 
ad  regem  pertinentibus."  An  additional  grant  of  fishery  and  common  of 
pasture  ie  included. 

The  charters  are  not  dated,  but  their  date  cannot  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  next  charter.  The  chapelry  now 
forms  the  parish  of  .Maristow,  i.  e.  Martinstow,  and  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  Sir  Ralph  Ijopez,  Bart.  The  word  "  utiban" 
has  been  already  noticdd  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

4.  This  is  a  confirmation  by  the  donor  in  the  two  preceding  charters  of 
land  in  Blafcestane  already  given  to  Prior  Anthony  by  Sibilla  de  Fynu 
[Fynj*  ^^^  mother. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Anthony  became  prior  of  Flympton  in  1214,  so  that 
the  deed  is  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 

Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Devon,  p.  448,  n,  refers  to  a 
grant  by  the  family  of  Fyne  to  the  canons,  but  his  statement 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  above  deeds.  It  is  re- 
markable  that  the  property  is  said,  in  the  general  charter  of 
confirmation  by  Henry  II.  printed  by  Dugdale,  to  have  been 
the  gift  of  FaganuB  iUius  Serlonis,  and  of  the  fee  of  Baldwin 
de  Redvers.     See  Mon.  Exon.,  p.  135. 

The  following  deeds  belong  to  the  history  of  Buckland 
abbey. 

5.  A  Grant,  anno  17  Edw.  I.,  by  Margaret  de  Bipariis,  wife  of  Baldwin 
de  Insula,  earl  of  Devon,  to  William,  abbot  of  Bocland  and  his  convent.  It 
releases  her  claim  of  dower  in  the  churches  of  Bocland  and  Walkhamplon 
in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £6  pud  to  her  clerk,  Will  de  Brenton,  for 
life,  which  the  sheriiT  is  to  levy  by  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  on  the  goods  of  the 
abbey. 

This  summary  process  of  execution  without  action  ia  not 
altogether  without  precedent,  and  some  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  in  parhament  to  introduce  a  similar  provision  in 
the  case  of  debts  of  ascertained  amomit. 

6.  An  instrument  of  Thomas,  bishop  of  Exeter,  appropriaUng  the  church 
of  Walkhampton  to  the  use  of  the  abbey,  who  were  its  patrons.  It  recites 
the  enormous  devastation  of  the  woods  and  lands  of  the  abbey  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  silver  mines  by  the  crown  in  and  around  them.     Date  1305, 

The  mines  referred  to  are  the  argentiferous  lead  mines  of 
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Beer  Alston,  extensivdy  worked  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  in 
the  inheritance  o!  the  Ferrers  family.  The  complaints  of  the 
abbc^  appear  in  the  roUs  of  pailiament,  and  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  I^.  Oliver's  Monasticon,  p.  885.  The  lords  of  Beer  (or 
Birland,  as  it  was  sometimes  called)  exchanged  their /^rrana 
or  iron  mines  in  Normandy  for  an  inheritance  of  a  more 
preciouB  metal  in  Devon ;  but  the  known  prerogative  of  the 
crown  forbid  them  to  enjoy  either  the  silver,  or  the  lead  which 
contained  it. 

7.  An  Record  or  amicable  agreemeDt  between  the  Kbbej  of  Buckland  and 
piioiy  of  PUmpton  by  the  intervention  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Exeter,  arising 
oat  of  a  Umuit  by  the  former  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  latter  at  the 
hundred  court  of  Roborougfa  in  respect  of  lands  of  the  priory  in  old  Bloke- 
ston  within  the  hundred.  The  «cA>,  or  attendance,  was  thereafter  to  be 
limited  to  3  courts  in  the  year.  The  name  of  the  abbot  is  Thomas ;  that  of 
the  prior,  Matbiu.    Date  1316. 

It  is  evident  that  litigation  was  encouraged  in  these  local 
franchises  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord  of  the  leet  or  hun- 
dred, who  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  it.  Every 
step  taken,  or  default  made,  in  the  petty  causes  which  formed 
the  staple  of  their  business,  was  an  excuse  for  a  fine  (»r 
amercement,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  lord  was  to  ex- 
tend his  jurisdiction  over  as  many  suitors  as  possible.  Hence 
the  provisions  in  Magna  Charta  to  Umit  the  number  and  fix 
the  time  of  the  sittings  of  those  courts  on  which  attendance 
was  compulsory. 

8.  Ademiieby  the  abbot,  John,  to  V/iUiamPomeroy,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, of  tenements  at  ButtyckyBWordy  in  the  manor  of  Walkhampton  for  65 
yeus,  determinable  on  their  lives  or  the  life  of  the  survivor,  reserving  rent, 
suit  of  court,  works,  tec,,  with  special  powers  of  distress  for  rent  arrear. 
Date  7  Hen.  5. 

9.  A  similar  demise  by  abbot  Olyver  to  Roger  Odimer  and  his  wife,  and 
tfadTBonof  daughter  ("progenito  seu  pn^nitK  eorundem,")  of  a  tenement 
called  Schafe  [Shaugh?J'in  Bykelegh  manor,  for  60  years,  determinable  on 
the  life  of  the  survivor.     Date  14  Hen.  7. 


Abbot  John  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  abbots  in  the 
Monasticon  Exon. 

The  two  last  instnunents  are  worth  notice  as  proofs  that 
the  system  of  granting  what  are  now  called  conventionary 
leases  for  long  terms  determinable  on  the  lives  of  three  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  (a  tenure  which  has  often  ,beeu  noticed  as  a 
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fovoiirite  one  ia  Devon  and  Corawall,)  is  not  of  very  modera  - 
date.    The  duration  of  the  last  is  made  continent  oo  the 
death  of  an  unborn  child,  who  is  also  a  joint  lessee ;  a  feature 
of  some  novelty  in  conveyancing.  e.  s. 

No.  1. 

8ciu«T  presenteB  et  fiituri  Quod  Ego  OUleberlua  de  ferrere  filios  et  heres 
SibiUe  de  Finu.  Concessi  et  bac  preeeati  Carta  mea  CooOmiBvi  deo  et 
Eccleeie  beatonim  ApoBtolorum  Petri  et  Fauli  de  Plimtooa^  et  CanonlcU 
ibidem  deo  fiunulantibiu  in  purom  et  perpetuam.  et  omnino  quietam  Elemo- 
einam.  pro  salute  auime  mee.  et  omnium  antecessorum  et  euccessorum 
meorum.  Cappellom  eanctl  Martini  de  Blakestane.  et  situm  loci  cum 
Gardino.  et  totam  terram  a  veteri  Werpat.  usque  ad  veterem  fontem 
sancti  martini,  et  exinde  usque  ad  spinam.  et  a  spina  usque  ad  Fleistowe. 
et  abinde  per  veterem  viam  uaque  ad  pontera  de  Bokelande.  et  totum 
boscum  qui  est  infra  hoe  tenninos  et  totam  Liweneeham.  et  octo  acras 
terre  sub  burga.  et  tres  acras  ad  Rode,  et  totam  terram  que  vocatur 
potande  cum  bosco  qvii  est  inter  pleissetum  quod  est  in  aquilonali  parte 
de  AUIecumbe  et  veterem  werepat.  Hec  omnia,  libera,  et  quieta  sunt,  ab 
omni  servicio.  et  omnibus  utibannig.  et  omnibus  aecularibus  serviciis. 
et  omnibus  querelis  in  perpetuum.  ConcesBi  eld&m  et  Confirmavi  totam 
terram  que  jacet  inter  Fleistowe  et  Wlfpitte  in  aquilonali  parte  veteris  vie. 
et  a  Wlfpitte  sicut  via  ducit  usque  ad  stenetefotd.  sicut  aqua  currit  usque 
ad  Tadum  de  Bokelande.  et  a  vado  de  Bolcelande  sicut  via  ducit  usque  ad 
Pleistowe.  Ei  alia  parte  de  Steneteford  per  vetereni  viam  usque  ad  Wlf- 
pitte. et  eunde  usque  ad  Surebirihume.  et  inde  usque  ad  fontem  Ricardi. 
et  totam  terram  et  boscum  usque  ad  Ruaburgam.  leta  pars  terre  que  voca- 
tur  heenseaga  defendit  se  pro  duobus  ferlingis.  et  est  quieta  ab  omni 
servicio.  et  ab  omnibus  querelis  excepUs  rectis  utibannia  ad  regem  pertin- 
entibuB  solummodo.  Concessi  etiam  et  conflrmavi  predicte  Ecclesie  aposto- 
lorum  Petri  et  Pauli  de  Flimtona.  et  capelle  sancti  martini  de  Blakeetana 
nnum  ferlingum  terre  cum  pertinentiis.  ilJum  scilicet  de  la  pleistowe  quern 
Ricardus  (aber  tenuit.  uude  hee  sunt  divise.  Scilicet,  a  pleistowe  usque  ad 
pune.  sicut  magnum  cheminum  ducit  usque  ad  terram  de  la  pune.  et  a  terra 
de  la  pune  sicut  aqua  desceadit  usque  ad  terram  quam  Godefiidus  Alius 
Sewoldi  tenuit.  tenendum  et  habendum  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  Canonicis 
de  Flimtona  in  perpetuum.  in  purara  et  perpetuam  elemosinam.  libere. 
et  quiete,  integre  et  pacifies,  cum  omnibus  pertinenUis  dicto  ferlingo 
pertinentibus  faciendo  inde  regale  serricium  pro  omni  servicio.  et  omnibus 
demandis.  Preter  hec  Concessi  et  Coufirmavi  dtctis  Canonicis  totam  terram 
quam  habui  ex  aquilonali  parte  in  dominico  inter  rivulum  aque  de  Mile- 
cumbe.  et  terram  predictorum  canonicorum  de  Flimtona  apud  sanctum 
martinum.  sicut  idem  rivulus  descendit  ab  angulo  gardini  Bewoldi  de 
Blakestami.  et  cadit  in  aquam  de  Tavi.  tenendam  et  habendam  de  me  et 
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heredibus  lueis  dictiB  canonicis  in  peipetuum.  in  punia  et  perpetuam 
elRmomnam.  Ubere  et  qiuete.  integre  et  pscifice.  absque  omni  seculu-i  aer- 
vicio.  tarn  in  boBcia  quam  in  planiB.  cum  oiniiimodiB  comodia  ex  dicta  tern 
pniTcnientibiu.  ConceaBi  etiam  et  Coofirmayi  aepedictis  Caoonicis  totam 
aquam  de  Hilecumbe.  et  licentiam  finnandi  stangnum  super  terrain  meam 
in  Milecumbe  ubicumque  Toluerint  ad  molendinum.  vel  aliud  quod  sibi 
Tideriat  expedire  faciendum.  Concesai  preterea  et  confirmaTi  eiedem  canoni- 
ciatobam  rndtnram  domusmeeethominummeonundeblakestaaa.  Preterea 
coDcesai  et  ConfirmaTi  predictis  canonicis.  et  eorum  famulia  in  perpetuum. 
libertatem  piscaiuU.  quiete  et  aiue  omni  iinpedimento  per  omnes  aquaa 
tema  meia  adjacentea.  et  averlia  Caaonicorura  apud  sanctum  Martinum 
manentium.  et  averiia  hominum  eorum  paatunm  in  perpetuum.  per  totum. 
intra  boBcum.  et  extra.  Ut  autem  hec  mea  Conceaaio  et  Confirmacio 
finna  et  atabilia  in  perpetuum  penuaneat.  earn  present!  scripto  ugilli 
mei  imprea«oae  ngnato  confirmavi  et  corroboravi.  Hiia  testibus.  Henrico  de 
Ortiaj.  Willelmo  Bastard.  Roberto  ftUo  Eustachii.  Johanne  hloya.  Johaane 
deapeoaer  de  buddekeside.  Ricardo  curteia.  Hamelino  de  bellewrdi.  Ricardo 
Harcbep'.  Willebna  le  Cbambertenc.  Waltero  de  Clautona.  Hunfredo  de 
Deoingiitoaa.  Thoma  le  Verrer.  Et.  multie :  aliia. 


No.  2. 

Omnibua  fldeliboa  ad  quoa  presena  scriptum  pervenerit  Willelmua  de 
Heiri  ealutem  in  domino.  Xoverit  univeraitaa  vestra  quod  Waltenis  de 
Mewi  avua  Oilde  uxoris  mee  assetisu  et  concesau  Widonis  filii  aui  et 
lieredia  patrta  videlieet  predicte  G.  uxorie  mee  pro  aua  et  omnium  ante- 
ceaaorom  et  eucceesorom  auomm  ealute  dedit  eccleaie  eanctorom  apoa- 
tolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  de  Plimtona  et  canonicis  ibidem  deo  famulantibua 
duos  ferlingoe  terre  de  dominico  suo  de  Mewi  in  Uberam  et  omnino 
qiuetam  et  perpetuam  «lemo8inam.  et  octo  acraa  terre  que  debent  haeie 
aerritiuin  Regie  tantummodo.  scilicet  quantum  octo  acre  ejuadem  manerii 
de  Mewi  debent  facere.  Et  quatuor  homines  tunc  terram  eindem  lenentea. 
acilicet  fiUoe  aluuini  quorum  nomina  sunt.  Osbertus.  Strewoldua.  Edwinua, 
et  Siuuardos.  cum  uxoribua  et  progenia  eorum.  Ego  autem  Willelmus  ds 
Hewi  conceaau  et  aaaenau  jam  dicte  O.  uxorie  mee.  ejusdem  Walteri  dona- 
tionem  prefate  eccleaie  de  Plimtona  et  Canonicis  caritatis  intuitu  concedo. 
et  hac  carta  mgillo  meo  aigillata  in  perpetuam  elemoeinam  confirmo.  Hac 
coaTeatione  quod  ego  WUlelmua  et  heredes  mei  debemus  tenere  eandem 
terram  de  ecclesia  de  Plimtona  pro  sex  aolidia  eidem  eccleaie  quiete  et 
integre  annuatim  reddendia.  ad  duoa  terminoa.  scilicet  ad  festum  sancti 
michadia.  trea  aolidi.  et  ad  pascha  trea  solidi.  Inde  etiam  feci  bomagium 
Roberto  priori  Plimton'.  fide  quoque  corporaliter  preatita  insuper  juramen- 
tnm  aolempuiter  prestiti,  quod  eosdem  aex  solidoe  annuaUm  ad  eosdem 
terminoa  fldeliter  et  integre  reddam  vel  reddi  fadam.  Heredea  quoque  mei 
poat  me  priori  plimton'  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  similiter  bomagium  fiicient 
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«t  easdem  aecuriutem  fidei  et  junuoeati  prestabunt.  et  Relevium  iada  red- 
dent  Bcilicet  dnodecim  eolidoa  et  sex  denarios  id  misericordia  prions,  et 
tam  ego  quam  heredes  mei  eandem  terrain  de  omui  graTamine  qaod  agper 
eandem  terrain  quocnnque  modo  eTenire  poterit  de  nostro  adquietabimua. 
Si  autem  forte  contigerit  quod  trea  flolidi  de  tennino  pascbe  non  fueriDt 
redditi  ante  festiun  eancti  Johannia,  vel  trea  aolidi  de  termino  Sancti  Mi- 
chaelia  ante  natale  domini.  Prior  et  canonici  plimton'  predictoe  duoa  fer. 
lingoe  lerre  et  octo  acras  rine  alicujus  contradiccione  vel  impedimento  in 
euum  dominium  recipiant.  et  postea  eicut  Buam  propriam  powesaiooem  in 
proprioa  usua  Tetineant  vel  cui  voluerint  trodant.  absque  ape  recuperandi 
mihi  Willelmo  rel  heredtbus  meis  in  perpetuum.  Hojua  conventioniB 
t«Btea  fuerunt.  Bamson  clericuB.  Wido  de  Bretevilla.  Andreas  lenfont. 
Roberto  de  cnolle.  Willelmus  talebot.  WiUelmus  de  langewis.  Heliaa  de 
l^a.  BenedictuB  boneofont.    Hugo  oieun.  et  multi  alii. 
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BUtOH,  OB  XULLT  NOBIUK  PZBIOD. 

Hr.  JdiD  Dixon,  of  Manchester,  forwarded  a  drawing  of  the  base  of 
Walton  cron,  with  these  remarks.  "  At  a  short  distance  Ironi  the  Tillage 
of  Hartshead-cnm-Clifton,  Yorkshire,  and  near  the  road  side  leading  to 
the  once  extensive  Hartsbead  Moor,  stands  tbe  base  of  Walton  cross,  a  fine 
remain  of  Saxon  workmanship.  It  is  of  elaborate  design,  and  has  a  cavity 
br  the  insertion  of  a  sfaaft ;  it  is  made  from  a  aingle  block  of  fine  gritstone, 
4  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  3  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  2  ft.  7  in.  thick  at  the  base. 
Tbe  top  is  2ft.  2 in.  wide,  b;  I  ft.  11  in.,  and  the  cavity  11  in.  in  depth. 
The  shaft  is  unfortunately  lost  This  interesting  relic  is  still  in  a  very  per- 
fect state  of  preservation." 

rSBIOD  or  GOTHIC  A.BT. 

Mr.  Edward  Hoare,  of  Cork,  has  obligingly  sent  to  the  Committee,  a 
Hthognphic  drawing  of  another  silver  decade  ring, 
lately  added  to  hit  collection,  of  which  a  represen- 
tation is  annexed.  Mr.  Hoare  remarks: — "these 
decade-rings  are  by  no  means  common,  though  from 
time  to  time  I  have  'seen  a  very  small  number.  I 
never  met  with  them  in  any  other  metal  than  silver.  , 
It  appears,  so  ftr  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  iufor- 
mation  as  to  their  particular  use,  that  they  were 
worn  by  some  classes  of  religious  during  tbe  hours 

of  repose,  so  that,  on  awaking  during  the  night,  they  might  repeat  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prayers,  marking  them  by  the  beads  or  knobs  of  the  rings. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  they  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  on  pasung 
by  any  *•  haunted  spot,"  or  supposed  resort  of  evil  spirits.  If  worn  on  any 
finger,  except  the  thumb,  at  other  periods  of  time  than  those  of  repose,  it 
must  have  been  as  a  sort  of  penance ;  and  perhaps  these  rings  were  some- 
times so  used.  The  ring  of  which  I  send  you  a  representatioo  is  plain,  of 
rather  rude  workmanship,  and  has  been  much  worn.  It  was  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  (Cork)  on  the  29th  October,  1847,  not  far  from  the  nte 
of  an  ancient  monastery."  Itsweight  is2dwts,2gr.  A  ring  of  similar  charac- 
ter also  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Hoare  is  described  and  engraved  in  this  Journal, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  198,  It  is  not  unusual,  in  England,  to  find  rings  of  this  description 
formed  of  base  metal  or  brass,  as  well  as  of  silver ;  several  sre  preserved  in 
Mr.  Fitch's  collec^n,  and  were  exhibited  in  the  temporary  musetun  formed 
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during  0\e  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich.  Of 
one  of  these  rings,  formed  of  mixed  yellow  metal,  with 
eleven  boBseg,  and  an  oval  facet,  upon  which  ippears  a 
figure  of  St.  Catharine  (?],  we  are  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
neeii  of  Mr.  Fitch,  to  give  a  representation,  of  the  same 
«ze  ae  the  original.  It  was  found  in  Xorfolk;  the 
engraved  deyice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  I 
to  serve  as  a  signet,  but  had  probably  been  enamelled. 
It«  date  may  be  aseigiied  to  the  times  of  Henry  YI. 
Another  example  of  this  class  here  figured,  and  given 
by  Mr.  Jesse  in  his  "  Gleanings  of  Natural  History," 
was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  near  Kingston ;  it  has  like- 
wise ^even  bosses,  and  is  of  brass :  it  lay  near  the  weapons  of  bronze 
and  iron,  celts,  &c.,  regarded  as  evidences  that  Ceesar  and  the  Roman 
invaders  passed  the  Thames  at  the  ford  near  that  spot,  after  a  sharp 
conflict  with  the  Britons,  according  to  the 
curious  details  communicated  by  Dr.  Boots,  of 
Surbiton,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Winchester.  The  interesting  remains  alluded 
to  were  exhibited  by  the  kindness  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  temporary  museum  formed 
on  that  occasion.  This  curious  ring  has  been 
considered  to  be  of  the  Roman  times,  but  com- 
parison with  the  specimen  in  Mr.  Fitch's  col- 
lection appears  to  justify  the  notion  that  it 

may  be  regarded  as  of  medieval  date,  although  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  vestiges  of  an  earlier  age,  tbua  accidentally  thrown  together  in 
the  alluvial  deposit.  Mr.  Hoare,  in  a  subsequent  communication  on  this 
subject,  states  that  the  following  explanation  of  the  use  of  Uiese  rings  had 
been  gjven  :  that  the  ten  bosses  indicated  ten  avet;  by  the  eleven,  ten  avea 
and  a  paUr-noiler  were  numbered,  the  last  being  marked  by  a  boss  of 
larger  size  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  twelfth  marked  the  repetition  of  a  creed. 

It  has  been  stated  by  French  antiquaries  that  metal  rings  formed  with 
ten  bosses,  and  one  of  as  early  date  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  have  been 
found  in  France.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  use  of  the  chsp^t, 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  devised  by  Peter 
the  Hermit.  A  gold  ring,  with  ten  knobs  and  a  circular  ornament  of 
lai^r  idze,  bearing  a  plain  cross,  was  found,  in  1846,  in  pulling  down  an 
old  bouse  in  Henllan  Street,  Denbigh,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  S.  Ed- 
wards, Esq.,  of  that  town.  Its  weight  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  A«milar 
ring,  of  base  metat,  discovered  in  a  tomb  in  York  Minster,  is  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  that  church ;  and  another  example,  of  silver,  precisely  similar 
in  form,  was  found  in  Whitby  Abbey,  Yoikshire,  as  communicated  to  Mr. 
Hoare,  by  Dr.  Proctor,  of  York. 

We  are  indebted  likewise  to  Mr.  Fitch  for  the  communication  of  another 
curious  ring,  from  his  interesting  cabinet  of  Norfolk  antiquities.     It  is  a 
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plain  hoop  of  ulver,  of  the  riie  here  represented,  and  beara  the  insciiption 
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ETHBALDRic  OR  LWD.  ItB  dat«  hu  been  assigned  to  aa  car);  a  period 
as  Saxon  times,  but  ve  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  subsequent  age,  the 
twelfth,  or  perhaps  so  late  a  date  eren  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  may 
deserre  notice  that  the  mintage  at  London,  of  coins  of  Canute,  Harold, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Conqueror  and  subsequent  kings,  is  designated 
by  the  legend— oir  lymde.     On  coins  of  Henry  HI.,  likewise,  the  legends 

— cmxAS    LTWDB — HICOLB    01»    LTKD^RIC4ED    OV    LTHD,    ttC.    OCCUr  ; 

whilst  OD  tho«e  of  Edward  I.  and  subsequent  sovereigns  the  mint  is  indi- 
cated by  the  words — cititas  lomdow.  This  ring  was  found,  during  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  at  Attleborough,  in  Norfolk.  * 

The    annexed  engraving  repre- 
sentfl  one  ude  of  a  leaden  impres- 
sion of  the  common  seal  of  the  Tin- 
ners of  Cornwall,  which  was  found 
in  a  field  adjoining  Lee-down,  near 
Bath,  in  the  year  1842,  and  passed 
into  the  TBluable  collection  of  the 
late  Benj.  Heywood  Bright,  Esq., 
of  Bristol.   As  this  remarkable  and 
probably  unique  object  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  the  Committee  have 
gladly   availed   themselves   of  the 
liberaUty  of  Mr    Edward  Smirke, 
who  offered  the  loan  of  the  accom- 
panying   representation,   executed  s«u  or  ug  Tumm  or  cam»di 
at  his  expense,  for  the  Arch»ologica]  Journal.     Soon  after  the  discovery 
of  this  impression.  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  communicated  a  memoir  on 
it,  to  Uie  Truro  Institution',  in  which  he  observes  "it  measured  about 
two  inches  across,  and  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.     The 
ndes  are  exactly  alike  ;  each  of  them  bearing  the  impression  of  two  men 
at  work,  one  with  a  pick,  the  other  with  a  shovel.     In  the  centre  la  a 
lion's  head.     I  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  con  perceive  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  impression  on  the  two  sides.     On  the  contrary,  even 

'   Notice  of  an  Ancient  leaden  Real  o 
the  Tinnera  of  Cornwall,  found  in  ■  fiel< 
VOL.  V. 
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accidenUl  defects  are  the  same  in  both ;  thererore  I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
the  two  sides  were  struck  from  the  eame  die,  and  that  the  plates  wera 
joined  together  afterwards.  Probably  they  enclosed  a  atrip  of  parchroeiit, 
or  some  other  attachment  by  which  the  lead  was  fastened  to  a  petition, 
deed,  roll,  or  other  legal  instrument ;  but  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
place  where  such  a  fastening  could  have  been,  nor  can  I  discover  the 
junction  of  the  two  plates.  It  is  an  interesting  relic,  for  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  only  impression  in  existence.  There  is  no 
example  of  it  amongst  the  Duchy  records,  nor  in  the  British  Museum,  nor 
in  the  Chapter  Mouse  of  Westminster."  To  these  remarks  it  may  be 
added,  that  this  curious  object  is  undoubtedly  a  leaden  bulla,  siraUftr  in 
character  to  the  metal  seals  used  fay  the  Hospitallers  in  England,  examples 
of  which  may  fae  seen  among  the  ancient  charters  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich.  As  it  bears  no  mark  of 
having  been  attached  to  a  document,  it  is  probable  it  may  have  been 
intended  to  perforate  the  upper  part,  in  order  to  attach  it  by  a  lace  to  the 
deed ;  a  mode  of  fastening  which  may  be  remarked  in  many  instances, 
where  pendant  bullte  are  used.  The  device  represents  two  stream- 
tinners  working  in  their  mine,  "with  no  aid,"  as  Sir  Charles  Lemon  ob- 
serves, "  but  that  of  the  stream  of  water  which  nature  continually  supplied 
in  what  was  their  principal  tin.ground,  namely,  the  beds  of  rivers ;"  Sir 
Cbarlea  further  remarks  "  this  is  expressed  by  the  lion's  head,  which  in 
old  seals  and  gems  is  generally  used  as  the  emblem  of  ruoning  water."  The 
field  is  diapered,  apparently  with  quatrefoils  ;  the  legend  reads  tft .  s'  coh- 
TNiTATis.  st^nonXiobvu .  coBTTVBiE.  There  are  no  very  peculiar  features 
in  the  style  or  execution  of  this  seal,  to  indicate  its  probable  date,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  and  from  the  orthc^pmpfay  of 
the  word  "  stangnatorum"  it  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  a  period  not 
later  than  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Although  certain 
rraiichises  were  granted  to  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  by  the  charters  of  the 
third  of  John,  and  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  the  First,  their  fiffmal  in- 
corporation cannot  be  shewn :  yet  the  use  of  a  seal,  and  the  style  of  a 
"  communitas,"  would  seem  to  countenance  fheir  pretensions  to  a  corporate 
character  at  least  for  certain  purposes ''.  An  analogous  example  of  the  use 
of  a  common  seal  by  tenants  enfranchised,  but  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
incorporated,  is  afforded  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden'e  "Remarks  on  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  men  of  Alwareatoke,  co.  Hants,"  printed  in  the  volume 
of  the  FroceedingB  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Winchester 
in  1845. 

Mr.  Hudson  Turner  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  drawing  of  an  im- 
pression of  a  very  remarkable  personal  seal,  here  represented  of  the  full 
eize.  It  is  appended  to  a  deed  (preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office) 
dated  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  whereby  Walter  deGrendene, 

^   Thi(  miMect  ii  ably  eonaidered  in       of  the  StannariM  of  Cornwall,"  Ac.    Sto. 
*  The  cue  or  Vice  agi^iui  Tbomu,  deter-       Landon.  IMS.    Appendix,  pp.  M,  95. 
mined  on  appeii  berore  the  Lord  Warden 
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cterk.  Bold  to  Margaret  hie  mother.one  isesauage, 
a  barn  and  four  acres  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  ' 

KingstOQ-on-Thames.  The  device  appears  to 
be  founded  on  the  ancient  popular  legend  that 
a  hnsbandmaa  who  had  stolen  a  bundle  of 
thoins  from  a  hedge  was,  in  punishment  of 
his  thed,  carried  up  to  the  moon.  Alexander 
Necham,  a  writer  of  the  tweUUi  century,  in 
J  on  the  dispersed  shadow  in  the 
1, thus  alludes  to  the  vulgarbelief;  "nonne 
Doristi  quid  valgus  vocet  rueticum  in  luna  por- 
tantem  spinas.  Unde  qui4am  vulgariter  lo- 
quens  ait 

Rasticui  in  iMot,  quim  ■ucina  deprimil  una, 

MonaCrat  per  ipinaa  nulli  prodeMe  rapinu'." 

The  legend  reading — te  waxtekb  dogebo  cvb  spinas  pbebo  Qebo — "  I 
will  teKh  you,  Walter,  why  I  carry  thorns  in  the  moon,"  seems  to  be  an 
enigmatical  mode  of  expressing  the  maxim  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
polity." 

W  e  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  of  Manchester, 
lor  the  cranmunication  of  a  very  interesting  sepulchral  braes,  of  which  no 
represeDlatioii  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  published.  It  exists  in  the 
church  of  AUertou  Mauleverer,  in  the  West  ^ding  of  Yorkshire,  and  is 
the  memorial  of  a  knight  and  lady  of  the  audent  family  named  Malut 
Leporanut,ot  Mauleverer,  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  parish, 
which  receired  from  (heir  name  its  distinctiTe  appellation.  The  knight  is 
represented  in  the  armour  of  plate,  with  some  portions  of  mail,  usually  worn 
in  the  times  of  lUchard  II, ;  on  hia  short  surcoat,  which  fits  closely  to  the 
body,  and  has  the  skirt  escalloped,  is  seen  the  bearing  of  Mauleyerer,  of 
the  class  termed  "  canting"  arms,  armoiriet  parlantet,  namely,  three  grey- 
hounde  courant,  in  allusion  lohisname^.  Onefeature.of  rather  rare  occur- 
rence in  English  sepulchral  memorials,  may  deserve  notice :  this  is  the  pro- 
jecting visor,  attached  to  his  tall  and  acutely  peaked  basinet.  The  visor  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  monumental  portraitures  of  any  period,  in  this  country, 
altboogh  not  infrequently  found  in  those  of  Germany.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  more  llian  once  amongst  the  curious  small  figures  representing 
the  contemporaries  and  friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  introduced  in  the 
tabernacle  work,  on  either  side  of  bis  figure,  in  the  remarkable  sepulchral 
brass  at  Elsing,  in  Norfolk'.     In  later  times  examples  of  the  nsored  salade 

•    "  De  N»tur«   Renaa,"   MS.   Harl.  w»gei,  n  held  them  in  the  iwinge,  thM 

3737,  To.  SO  b.  they  were  more  likely  to  Etnmgle  Ihem- 

'  "HklTitheiu  MuUererer,  mil  temp.  leWei  than  kill  the  bare;  wfaereupoa  thii 

Hen.  v.,  or  Hal-lcrorer,  in  Ladn  noJut  auiDame  wa*  fixed  on  hii  Tunily."  Fuller'* 

faporarAu,   or    the   had    haie-bunter.    A  Worthit;  toI.  iii.  p.  453. 

geatleman  of  the  count;  being  to  ilip  a  '    Repreaeutatioiii    of   this   brass  are 

bnce  of  grejhoDnda  to  lun  for  a  great  given  in  Cutei'i  Sculplura  and  PaintiliKi 
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occaeionally  occur  in  se- 
pulchral representalions, 
but  they  are  by  no  means 
common. 

Tbe  figure  of  the  lady 
presents  no  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  costume :  she 
weara  a  square  reticulated 
head-dress,  apparently  re- 
sembling tbe  fashion  which 
is  more  clearly  shewn  by 
the  effigy  of  Catharine, 
wife  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Mary's  church,  at  War- 
nick,  and  that  of  Lady  Le 
Despenser,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  at  Tewks- 
bury.  Her  under-garment 
has  a  high  collar  closely 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  a 
tuhion  of  the  fourteenth 
century  prevalent  both  in 
male  and  female  attire. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this 
little  brass  may  deserve 
notice  :  the  figures  are  not 
cut  out,  to  be  inlaid  upon 
the  slab,  as  usual  in  such 
memorials  in  this  country, 
but  engraved  upon  a  rect- 
angular plate,  the  field  of 
which  ia  plain.  The  se- 
pulchral brasses  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  most 
commonly  were  formed 
thus,  consisting  of  one  un- 
broken slice t  of  metal, 
but  tbe   field  was  richly 

diapered,  or  covered  with  some  design,  as  shewn  by  seTend  Flenusb 
brasses  existing  in  England,  at  Lynn,  Newark,  Aveley,  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Stapleton  has  favoured  us  witli  the  following  note  regarding  the  persons 
commemorated  by  the  brass  at  Allerton.     "  Sir  John  Mauleverer,  of  Aller- 

Calnuii's  Norfolk   Brauei,  and  Waller*!  tcd  Ocd,  before  it  had  inficred  an;  mate- 
Series  of  Bnuei.    Thii  fine  memonal  h  rial  injuiy,  ii  pmerved  in  the  Print  Boom, 
now  in  ■  very  imperfect  itatei  ui  impres-  at  the  Briliib  MnKDm. 
aJDii,  Inker  half  a  century  nioce,  hy  Cra- 
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ton  MaiileTerer,  a  pariah  in  the  upp«r  division  of  Gloro  Wapentake,  4| 
miles  from  Knaresborough,  was  aon  of  8tr  Holnath  Mauleverer,  and  one  of 
the  deponents  in  the  fitmous  controversy  between  Scrope  and  GroHvenor, 
in  the  court  of  chiTklry,  A.D.  1385-90,  It  appears  from  hia  deposition  that 
he  was  bora  in  1342,  and  had  twioe  served  in  the  Scotch  wars.  Sir  John 
died  Nov.  30,  1400,  according  to  Thoresby  and  Hargrove,  or,  according  to 
Sir  Hanis  Nicolas,  on  Nov.  21 ;  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Allerton, 
and  on  a  flat  slab  of  blue  marble,  inhud  with  a  p]at«  of  brass,  are  the  effigies 
of  Sir  John  Mauleverer  and  Eleauore,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Piers 
Uiddleton,  of  Stockeld,  in  the  parish  of  Spoflbrth,  in  the  same  division  of 
Claro.  Their  issue  was  a  son.  Sir  Halnath  Mauleverer,  High  Sheriff  of 
Torkshire,  A.D.  1420-21,  who  married  Milicent,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Alexander  Lutterel.  The  arms  of  Sir  John  Mauleverer  were,  gules,  three 
greyhounds  courant  in  pale,  collared  or.  Those  of  Middleton  were,  argent, 
fretty,  a  quarter  sable.  His  ancestor,  fiichard  Mauleverer,  founded  the 
prioty  cJ  Allerton,  as  a  cell  to  Marmoutier,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  etrea 
A.D.  1100."  The  foundation  charter  has  been  preserved  by  Dom  Martene, 
and  a  translation  is  given  in  Mr.  Stapleton's  memoir  on  the  priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  York,  forming  part  of  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute,  at  York,  p.  27. 

Hr.  Ooldie,  junior,  of  York,  has  communicated  a  drawing  of  the  founder's 
tomb  in  GilUng  church,  Yorkshire,  from  which  the  annexed  representation 
has  been  taken.  Mr.  Ooldie  remarks ;  "  it  is  in  the  usual  position  in  the 
chancel,  viz.,  oa  the  north  side,  and  lies  under  the  depressed  arch  of  which 
I  have  sent  a  sketch.  The  chancel  is  Decorated  work,  vrith  debased  inser- 
tions ;  from  the  arch  mould  I  should  say  that  Uie  recess  was  of  a  later  period, 
but  I  think  the  tomb  is  evidently  Decorated.  I  have  been  endeavouring, 
bot  in  vain,  to  Snd  out  the  bearer  of  the  armorial  charges  sculptured  on  the 
shield.  The  present  owners  of  Gilling  are  the  Fairfax  family,  and  they 
were  preceded  by  the  Eltons,  now  extinct,  though  other  bmiliee  of  the  same 
name  exisL  There  are  several  examples  of  this  singular  style  of  monument, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  any  where  the  recumbent  effi)^  and  the  monumental 
cross  are  thus  combined.  The  most  common  are  found  merely  with  the 
bust  disclosed.  The  present  example  has  never  been,  I  believe,  published, 
nor  has  it  attracted  much  attention ;  as  in  other  respects  the  church,  from 
its  disgraceAil  mutilalionB  and  bad  state  of  repiur,  has  little  to  invite  the 
eccleeiologist." 

The  Bev.  W.  E,  Scudamore,  Bector  of  Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  forwarded 
to  the  Committee  a  plan  of  the  church  of  Ditchingham,  with  drawings  re< 
presenting  the  mural  paintingB  recently  discovered  there.  The  subjects 
are  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  popular  medieval  MoraUU,  commonly  en- 
titled "  Le  dit  des  trois  morts  et  des  trois  vifs ;"  of  the  latter  a  representation 
is  given  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The  same  subject  was  discovered  about 
two  years  ago  painted  over  the  chancel-arch  of  Battle  church,  Sussex.  In  the 
present  instance  the  inscriptions  on  the  labels  are  unfortunately  all  but  ob- 
literated, they  were  doubtless  moral  sentences  referring  to  the  vanity  of  earthly 
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grandeur.  There  ia  every  rettsoa  to  suppose  that  thie  allegory  was  as  fre- 
quently depicted  in  Englleh  churcbes  during  the  fourteenth  century,  as  that 
of  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  of  which  it  may  be  conudered  the  first  idea,  was 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy'.  A 
remarkably  well  executed  representation  of  it  occurs  in  a  manuscript 
Psalter  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Arundel  col- 
lection in  the  British  Mueeumi.  Two  kings  and  a  queen  are  repre- 
sented as  meeting  three  skeletons  ;  above  each  of  the  figures  is  a  sentence 
in  English. 


Ich  am  aTeit,  Ich  wei  vel  fair, 

Lo  whet  icli  *e.  Such  Mhetlou  be ; 

Me  thinketh  hit  beth  develn  thre.  For  God«i  Ioyb  he  ver  by  me. 

This  valuable  manuscript,  which  appears  to  have  been  executed  In  Eng- 
land, contains  a  contemporary  note,  that  in  the  year  1339  it  was  given  by 
John  de  Lyle  to  his  dau^ter  Audere. 

The  following  remarks  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute, by  Mr.  John  J.  Cole. 

"  Although  it  is  said  in  the  recent  part  of  the  Journal,  that  the  intenttoii 
or  use  of  the  singular  openings  in  some  churches  called  hagioscopes,  lychno- 
scopes,  low  side  windows,  fiic.,  has  baffled  the  enquiries  of  ecclesiologists, 
I  yet  venture  to  offer  another  suggestion  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  this ;  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  sanctus  bell-cots,  and  com- 
monly when  these  were  not  erected,  then,  at  the  low  side  wiikdow — the  only 
real  opening  in  the  church  except  the  doors,  and  this  unglazed,  but  pro- 
vided with  a  shutter — the  sacristan  stood,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  host 
opened  the  shutter  and  rang  the  sanctus  bell,  as  directed,  I  think,  in  the 
ancient  liturgy. — '  In  elevatione  vero  ipeius  corporis  Dtnnmi  pulsetur  cam- 
psna  m  who  latere,  ut  popularea,  quibus  celebrationi  miesarum  nou  vacat 
quotidie  interesse,  ubicunque  fuerint,  sen  in  agris,  sue  in  domibus,  fleclant 
genua.*— Coofstit.  Joh.  Peckham,  A.D.  1281. 

"  This  rule  could  be  better  observed  by  means  of  a  low  side  window, 
strictly  regarding  the  words  '  in  uno  latere,'  than  by  a  bell-cot  which  was 
probably  an  innovation,  though  an  elegant  one.  There  is  no  example  of 
the  latter,  earlier  perhaps  than  transition  Norman,  whereas  of  the  fonner 
there  is  one  of  the  Saxon  period,  it  seems,  at  Caistor ;  and  the  cot  was  not 
as  general  as  the  window,  which  continued  in  use  down  to  late  Perpendicular. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  &  hand.bell  is  still  rung  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  on  the  elevation  of  the  host. 

"  I.  H.  P.  finds  the  existing  theories  irreconolable  with  the  varied  posi- 
tions of  the  low  side  windows.  In  order  to  defend  my  own  proposition,  I 
would  suggest  that  when,  as  usually,  they  were  '  in  uno  latere,'  the  south 

'  A  good  eumple  of  the  latler  date  in      of  ii  have  been  sent  to  the  Commiltee  by 
oil  ii  itill  preierved  in  the  Mreen  of  Hex-       Mr.  J.  Faiilew  of  Ihal  town, 
ham  charch,  Noitliumberluid ;   diawiiiga  i  No.83,  fb.  128. 
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tide  or  the  chancel — it  will  be  obserred  th&t  ihe  dwellings,  u  in  a  v«ry  ]Mge 
majority  of  the  tovms  and  villsges  of  England,  are  to  the  south  of  th« 
churches — that  in  the  exceptional  coaes,  the  openings  correspond,  being  on 
the  north  or  on  both  aides,  and  that  one  is  generally  of  later  style,  ae  if  pro- 
vided for  a  spreading  population;  that  when,  aa  usually,  placed  low,  the 
more  convenient  for  the  eacristanin  that  when  higher,  aa  in  Uie  rare  cases  of 
Prior  Crawden's  chapel  at  Ely,  and  La  Sunte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  they  were 
m  on  account  of  the  nNghbourhood  of  periisfis  monastic  buildings,  which 
wonld  else  have  impeded  the  sound. 

"  I.  H.  P.  has  referred  to  the  old  directions  above  quoted,  in  anothei  in- 
teresting paper  b^  him  on  squints,  in  which  he  observes  that  those  of  small 
eixe  were  probably  to  enable  the  sacristan  only  to  see  the  elevation  of  the 
hoet,  and  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  proper  moment.  I  would  add  that  so  many 
squints  are  m  company  with  and  so  closely  adjoining  to  the  low  aide  windows, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  in  their  relationship,  and  their  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  ceremony.  And  when  we  consider  that  no  casements  were 
made  in  the  windows  of  a  church,  except  this  one  kind  which  puizles  us,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  bell-cot,  or  other  means 
of  ringing  in  the  open  «r,  the  bel!  could  -be  heard  by  people  '  seu  in  agris, 
sea  ID  domibus.'  I  therefore  imagine  that  it  was  a  frequent  practice,  when 
neither  low-aide  window  nor  bell-cot  existed,  to  use  the  porch  doorway  for 
the  purpose ;  and  that  those  remarkable  examples  of  squints  at  Bridgewater, 
at  Chariton,  and  elsewhere,  made  from  the  chancel  across  one  or  more 
chapels  direct  to  the  porcb,  were  to  comply  with  the  injunction  to  ring  '  m 
mo  latere^  and  so  as  to  be  heard.  And  that  the  squints  made  into  rooms 
over  porches  were,  not  for  recluses,  but  that  the  sacristan  might  ring  the 
bell  at  a  casement  there.  The  examples  are  numerous  of  squints  command, 
iog  not  the  high  altar  from  a  chapel  or  transept,  but  a  chantry  altar  from 
the  chancel;  and  in  some  cases  remaining  and  observed  there  is,  as  in 
fformao  work  at  North  Hinksey,  a  small  equint  through  the  jamb  of  the 
chancel  arch  pointing  towards  a  chantry  altar,  and  in  the  comer  close  next  to 
it  is  a  low  side  window  of  the  same  age.  For  what  purpose  ?  during  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  a  chapel  there  would  be  no  clergy  in  the  chancel,  and  of 
courve  no  tai^,  to  use  the  squint ;  but  if  the  low  side  window  was,  as  I 
suggest,  to  enrich  the  sound  of  the  sanctus  bell,  then  whether  mass  were 
performed  at  the  high  or  at  the  chantry  altar,  the  sacristan  there  stationed 
could  directly  or  through  the  squint  see  the  elevation  of  the  host.  In  places 
where  a  squint  could  not  be  made,  we  find  a  low  side  window  attached  to 
each  altar,  as  at  Bucknell.  The  example  from  Othery,  near  Bridgewater, 
adduced  as  the  most  remarkable  and  unaccountable,  owing  to  the  awkward 
projection  of  a  buttress  across  the  window,  is  however  yet  stronger  in  &vour 
of  my  theory.  It  is  unfit  for  use  by  any  one  inside  or  outside  for  purposes 
conjectured  in  other  cases,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  a  light.  But  the  old 
shutter  remains,  the  opening  through  the  buttrese  is  sufficient  for  sound, 
and  there  is  a  squint  made  at  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  seeing  the  high 
altar  from  the  transept,  but  so  as  to  enable  a  person  close  to  the  chancel  end 
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of  it  to  we  the  touiBept  kltar,  and  this  squint  ig  cut  from  tJie  very  junb  of 
the  low  Bide  window,  or  Banctus  betl  door." 

A  coneepondeDt  who  signB  A.  P.  P.,  hu  KDt  the  following  obserrations 
on  the  same  sabject.  "  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  anived  reapecting 
the  UM  of  these  openings,  and  which  all  observatjon  as  yet  baa  tended  to 
confirm,  is  that  they  lighted  the  priest's  Testry ;  which  I  take  to  have  been 
partitioned  off  from  the  chancel  by  wood-work,  and  to  baye  had  flat  ceiling. 
That  there  must  hava  been  a  vestry,  or  sacrarium,  or  sacriBty,  in  every 
parish  church,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  who  know  the  us^es  of  the 
medieval  Church.  No  one  (as  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of)  has  assigned  a  place 
for  it.  That  it  was  in  the  chancel,  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  the  height  of 
the  window  would  be  eiactly  suited  to  it:  its  position,  generally,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  near  the  priest's  door,  vrill  increase  the  probability ;  add 
to  these  that  (as  far  as  my  observation  goes)  it  is  osaally  close  to  the  spot 
from  whence  the  staircase  ascended  to  the  rood-lolt,  on  vrblcb  at  certain 
seasons  the  sacred  dramas  used  to  be  performed,  and  (it  is  probable)  little 
doubt  will  remun  in  any  mind.  I  have  submitted  this  elucidation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Church,  and  they  assented  at  once.  A  very  perfect 
spedmen  restored  w2  iM$iu<m  may  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of  Hinton  Ampner 
church,  near  Winchester.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  restored  it  to  its  (I  con- 
ceive) original  and  legitimate  use  ;  to  light  a  vestry  to  be  psrtitioned  off  as 
alcove  suggested.  But  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  diocese  prohibited 
it :  it  has  therefore  been  temporarily  filled  up  with  stone-work,  in  the  hope 
that  eventually  the  interdict  may  be  removed,  and  the  church  allowed  the 
decency  of  a  vestry." 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bingham,  of  Melcombe,  Dorset,  communicated  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  January  10,  an  extract  of  a  tana 
lease,  dated  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  made  by  Alice, 
widow  of  Robert  of  Wynterbourae,  to  Robert  Fiti-Itichard,  of  Byngbano. 
Twenty-four  acres  of  land  were  demised  for  five  years,  at  a  reserved  rent, 
"  of  the  half  of  all  manner  of  grun  on  the  aforesaid  twenty-four  acres  grow- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  every  other  sheafs ;"  and  on  condition  that  the  tenant 
should  manure  yearly  two  acres  of  the  said  lend,  '*  ove  lea  flens  de  sa  faude." 
Mr.  Bingham  requested  an  esplanatJon  of  this  clause.  It  appears  probable 
thatthe  word j!nK  is  merely  the  Anglo-French  mode  of  writing  "flen8,fiente, 
or  fems,",/feH(«, or^urs'.  **  Fatuh"  is  of  course  the  cattle /oU**;  according 
to  this  reading  the  tenant  covenanted  to  apply  as  manure  the  litter  of  his 
fold.  Such  a  clause  is  not  uncommon  in  medieval  leases  ;  thus  in  a  demise, 
for  a  term  of  years,  by  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  manor  of 
Fyngrethe,  co.  Essex,  dated  20th  of  April,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward 
the  Third ',  it  is  provided  that  the  lessee  shall  manure  the  land  with  "  les 

^  "  La  moite  de  ttiate  rauiere  de  bin  aur  '  Mr.  Desboroagli  Bedford  kindl;  aub- 

lei  KTUitditz  lint  et  quatie  urea  cresasa-  mltted  thia  cunous  deed  to  the  Coramltlee. 

Ui,  ceat  k  uver  cheuun  autre  gaibe,"  Ae.  One  of  the  leali  pendant  to  it  bean  the 

1     See    Roquefort,    "  Oloiuiie    de    li  derice  of  &  peuock  in  Ua  pride,  with  the 

Lanime  Romniie."  legend,  "leo  auy  l>el  oynL" 

>  Du  Cange,  aub  voce  Falda. 
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reens  iBsaunts  de  tote  mtoere  des  beatya  de  sur  les  dites  terrefl  siistenux" 
during  the  entire  term.  Mr.  Turner  took  occaaion  to  observe,  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Bingbun's  letter,  that  a  curious  essay  oa  agricultural  ecoDomjr 
during  the  middle  ages,  might  be  founded  on  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  Ministers'  accounts  on  the  great  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  ooni' 
parison  of  the  numerous  ancient  brm-leases  still  preserved  in  public  and 
private  repositories.  It  may  he  added,  that  in  England  "  Fold-suit"  was 
a  species  of  base  service,  by  which  tenants  were  obliged  to  send  their  cattle 
to  the  lord's  fold,  in  order  to  accumulate  manure.  This  service  occurs  in 
Domesday,  as  "  felde-consuetudo." 

Mr.  F.  Mackenrie  communicated  a  drawing  of  a  cuiioue  doorway  to  a 
staircase  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Beverley.  Its  construction  is  very  remark- 
able. It  Hwings  in  a  circular  step,  and  round  a  circular  corbel  at  the  top  ; 
and  there  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  same  shape  as  the  door  to  receive  it, 
as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  drawing  and  plans. 


We  give  with  this  number  of  the  Journal  an  engraving  of  the  rood-screen 
at  Christ  Church,  Hampshire,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Ferrey.  It  was 
recently  proposed  to  remove  this  beau^ul  work,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Archteological  Institute  endeavoured,  by  a  memorial  to  the  local  authorities 
to  secure  its  preservadon;  this  it  is  believed  has  been  effected.  A  paper 
on  the  subject,  by  Hr.  Ferrey,  will  appear  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for 
June. 
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A  HiiTOKT  OF  THE  Abcbitkctube  op  the  Abbkt  Church  op  St. 

AlBAN,  with    E8FKCIAI.  KKPBBKKOB   TO   THK    NOBHAN  StBUOTOBBS. 

By  J.  G,  and  C.  A.  Bdcei^b.     Longman  and  Co.     1847.     8to. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  ancient  times  now  remaining  in  this 
country ;  it  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  few  monumenta  which  connect 
the  Christian  history  of  England  with  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  decay  of  Roman  dominion ;  while  in  its  constructive  featurea  it  beara  a 
closer  resemblance  to  Boman  art  than  any  other  edifice  in  the  kingdom. 
The  origin  of  this  peculiarly  ia  evident :  when  the  Saxon  founder  of  the 
church  b^an  his  work  in  the  eighth  century,  the  ruins  of  Roman  Veiulam 
afforded  an  ample  supply  of  materials,  and  this  source  was  not  exhausted 
when  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  preparations  were  made  to  rebuild 
the  original  structure.  Although  that  work  was  delayed  from  various 
causes  until  afler  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris 
eatablishes  the  fact  that  the  church  was  built  "  of  the  stones  and  tilea  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Verulam;"  and  thus  the  building  was  in  a  great  measure 
designed  to  suit  the  peculiar  qualities  of  those  materiab ;  "  at  one  and  the 
same  time  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  work  of  demolition  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ver,  and  that  of  rebuilding  on  the  consecrated  spot  on  the  oppo- 
site ude,  were  seen  in  rapid  progress,  the  structures  riung  with  almost  as 
much  activity  into  form  on  the  one  hand,  as  those  on  the  other  were  sinking 
into  shapeless  fragments ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion thus  rendered  familiar  to  the  workmen  should  have  been  adopted  by 
them  in  the  re-employment  of  the  materials." 

In  the  present  work  the  Messrs.  Buckler  have  examined  this  subject 
with  most  pnuseworthy  accuracy,  and  their  observations  are  illustrated  by 
numeroua  engravings  which  ahov  the  peculiar  Gonstmction  of  the  founda- 
tions and  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  church,  all  of  which  tend  to  prove 
that  "  a  Roman,  not  a  Norman  model"  was  before  the  architect. 

The  resemblance  of  the  masoniy  and  mode  of  construction  to  Roman  work 
is  very  striking,  and,  aa  the  history  of  the  actual  structure  is  fortunately 
preserved  to  us,  there  con  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  raised  from 
the  foundations  subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,     The  light  which 
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!■  thtn  mccidentallf  thrown  upon  the  vexed  question  of  Saxon  orchitectura 
is  very  r  emarkable,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  MesarB.  Buckler  [<a 
their  beautiful  and  accurate  drawingv  of  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are 
(rf'  great  interest  and  importance  in  this  point  of  view. 

"  The  interior  of  the  bell-charaber,  neYer  having  been  covered  with 
cement,  exbiUta  most  foUy  the  construction  of  ite  waUa ;  the  brick-work  of 
which  thf^  connst  is  carried  in  regular  coursee  through  the  deep  reveals 
of  aO  the  openii^  to  the  exterior.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  interior 
arches  of  the  windowi,  and  the  varioua  ornamental  piercings  on  the  sides, 
are  not  so  easily  described  as  represented  with  the  pencil,  ood  the  new  in 
the  interior,  shewing  these  curious  particulars  of  the  Norman  brick-work, 
«id  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  timber  framing  by  which  tlie  spire  was 
supported,  may  be  deemed  useful  and  interesting. 

"  The  staircase  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower  approached  from  the 
clerestory  of  the  transept,  and  ascending  to  the  summit,  presents  in  one  of 
its  loop-windows  a  feature  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  The  arch  is 
straight-lined,  or  gabk-shaped,  formed  of  bricks,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding 
figure.  Others  are  corbelled  in  order  to  continct  the  space  to  euit  the 
length  of  the  bricks  which  cover  the  openings,  and  in  some  cases  these 
Imtel-bricks  are  laid  diagonally."  p.  129,  130. 

"  Among  the  many  curious  paiticolars  presented  to  view  in  these  interest- 
ing features  of  the  interior,  the  dexterous  application  of  mouldings  in  com- 
posiljon,  in  order  to  unite  the  different  portions  of  the  masonry  in  an  orna. 
mental  manner,  wiU  not  be  regarded  as  the  least  remarkable.  The  work 
has  been  so  well  performed,  and  has  escaped  with  so  little  injury,  that  the 
material  is  not  likely  to  be  detected  except  upon  close  examination. 

"  If  some  of  the  semicircular  columns  are  Norman,  which  is  highly  pro* 
hable,  the  greater  number  of  the  circular  and  octagonal  pillars,  in  addition 
to  those  distinguished  by  bands,  are  of  more  remote  origin.  Tbey  are  so 
roughly  formed,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  a 
prominent  and  dignified  position  until  the  present  one  was  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Norman  abbey. 

"Reference  to  the  accompanying  figures  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
form  ft  correct  notion  of  these  remarkable  columns.  They  tmdovbtedls 
elaim  a  date  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  with  the  architecture  of  which  era 
they  can  have  no  title  to  kindred.  They  surpass  in  multiplicity  of  bands 
almost  every  specimen  hitherto  observed  of  the  peculiar  class  of  building 
before  referred  to ;  but  their  affinity  to  it  seems  certain,  and  on  this  account 
there  can  be  little  temerity  in  viewing  these  columns  as  remnants  of  the 
Saxcm  church  which  was  superseded  by  the  present  structure."  p.  133, 134. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  this  conclusion  of  the  Messrs.  Buckler; 
there  are  many  examples  of  banded  shafts  in  good  Norman  work,  not  of  a 
late  period;  and  we  see  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  these  shafts 
claim  a  date  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  We  consider  the  present  work  oa 
affording  indisputable  evidence  that  the  early  Norman  work  in  England 
was  extremely  rude,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  buildings  supposed  (o 
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be  Sason,  are  in  &ct  early  Norman.  The  finished  style  UBually  called 
Norman,  not  being  prevalent  until  after  the  year  1100. 

"The  Nonnan  masons,  as  we  have  before  Been,  were  at  no  pains  to  give 
so  much  finish  to  their  work  as  would  be  likely  to  provoke  comparison  with 
the  neighbouring  mouldings  of  coated  brick  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  their  ultimate  intention  was  not  to  have  improved  its  appearance,  by 
indenting  ornaments  on  the  surface  after  the  stone  had  been  fixed  in  ita 
poffitkm.  A  single  performance  of  the  kind  was  executed  on  on  impost  of 
one  of  the  arches  in  the  triforium  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  as  shewn  in 
the  annexed  figure ;  but  the  relief  is  so  slight,  and  the  hdght  so  great,  that 
the  characteristic  ornament  of  early  Norman  ardiitecture  is  scarcely  viuble 
from  below,  and  it  might  have  been  on  this  account  that  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  without  repetition."  p.  61. 

"  The  noble  design  which  the  front  of  the  Transepts  prasented  when  the 
lofty  wall  was  surmounted  by  a  broad  and  fleet  gable  spreading  over  ita 
extreme  width,  may  so  far  be  traced  from  the  remains  v^ch  have  survived 
the  alterations  of  various  periods,  that  no  essential  feature  would  be  wanting 
to  its  complete  restoration.  A  central  pilaster- buttress  divides  the  breadth 
into  two  bays,  and  umilar  buttresses,  with  a  still  broader  surface,  stand  near 
the  angles,  and  terminate  below  the  gable.springers :  the  spaces  between 
are  only  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  single  window  in  each ;  these  are  in  two 
stages,  and  range  with  those  of  the  clerestory  and  aisles,  the  triforium  never 
having  received  li^t  from  the  exterior.  The  lower  part  of  the  gable  was 
enriched  with  a  tier  of  blaok  arches,  inclosing  others  with  a  column  in  the 
middle,  according  to  the  pattern  assigned  for  imitatioD  by  the  Norman 
architect,  wherever  this  kind  of  embellishment  was  introduced,  which  was 
not  departed  from  for  any  more  ornamental  combination.  The  columns  and 
bases  are  of  stone,  and  the  abacus  and  impost  mouldings  of  brick;  the 
upper  part  of  the  gables  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  springers,  with  con- 
uderable  portions  of  the  slopes,  remain  on  the  sides,  and  owe  their  preser- 
vation to  the  turrets  which  partly  rest  upon  them.  In  their  complete  state 
they  were  out-topped  by  the  const  of  the  circular  turrets,  which  were  like 
those  on  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St,  Peter-in-the-Eaat,  Oxford.  The 
walls  of  these  handsome  finishings  of  the  staircases  are  shghtly  hi^er 
than  they  origioally.  were,  and  are  pierced  in  the  upper  part  with  four  win- 
dows corresponding  with  the  prescribed  model  before  referred  to."   p.  130. 

We  may  observe  that  the  pinnacles  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  did  not 
onginally  terminate  in  a  point,  aa  they  are  made  to  do  in  the  modem 
restoration,  the  ori^nal  fiat  ciqiping  stone  is  preserved,  and  seems  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  an  iroa  cross  or  vane. 

The  successive  alterations  in  the  church  ore  described  and  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  the  best  authorities  have  been  consulted  in  every  instance,  and 
the  result  is  a  volume,  which  as  respects  its  execution  and  merits  reminds 
us  more  strongly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  of  the  admirable  mono- 
graphs of  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  York,  by  Prdessor 
Willis. 
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Ths  Histokt  or  thb  College  op  All  Saixti,  Maidstome,  bt 
THE  Rky.  Bbale  Poit.    London,  Wbittaker,  1847,  8to. 


TBxcoQege  of  All  SuDtfl,ftt  Maidstone,  hu  received  from  the  researchea 
of  Hr.  Poet,  k  degree  of  Uluatntlion  which  we  thould  gladly  desire  to  see 
beatowed  upon  many  oiher  eccleeiastical  foundations  in  England.  During 
the  alterations  made  in  this  building  by  the  late  Earl  Romney,  in  1845,  the 
strucbire  was  greatly  relieved  of  the  modern  erections  by  which  it  was 
choked  up  and  disfigured,  and  availing  himself  of  this  favourable  oppor- 
tuni^  for  examination,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  with  the  spirit 
of  a  true  antiquary,  searched  out  the  original  plan  and  design,  as  well  as  the 
appropriate  use  of  the  rooms  within  the  building.  The  county  of  Kent  is 
not  particularly  rich  in  secular  foundations.  Besides  the  college  at  Maid- 
stone, we  believe  there  were  similar  establishments  only  at  Cobham,  Wye, 
and  Wyngham.  A  deficiency  remarkable,  when  the  large  number  of  its 
monastic  institutions  is  borne  in  mind. 

It  appean  that  originally  there  was  a  hospital  established  at  Mudstone 
for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  shrine  of  Becket  at  Canterbury, 
and  that  in  I39S,  it  became  merged  by  Archbishop  Courtney,  in  this  larger 
foundation  of  his  own.  The  terms  of  licence  however,  confirmed  the  ori- 
^nal  alma  of  the  hospital  in  the  grant  of  the  new  endowment.  The  former 
bouse  bad  continued  for  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  when  this 
duinge  took  place ;  and  after  the  union  was  effected,  they  existed  conjointly 
for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  more,  In  1547,  they  shared  the 
general  bte  of  religious  establishments  in  this  country  ;  the  lands  were  pur< 
chased  by  the  Cobhams,  and  from  their  hands  passed  through  the  Salisbui^s 
and  the  Maishams,  till  they  centered  in  the  present  Earl  Romney.  The 
union  of  a  hospital  with  a  secular  establishment  like  that  founded  by  the 
archbishop,  presents  many  singularities  in  structural  arrangement,  and  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  plan  proportionately  increases  the  difficulty  of  giving 
a  true  appropriation  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building ;  but  the  minute 
invesUgatiom  of  Mr.  Poit,  have  thrown  consideiuble  light  upon  the  cha- 
ntcteristic  features  of  this  e^ce.  Having  been  used  since  the  Diasolution 
for  fanning  purposes,  it  has  been  much  better  preserved  than  is  commonly 
the  case  with  those  buildings  that  have  been  diverted  from  their  ori^nal 
intention ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  that  there  exists  at  the  present 
day,  the  range  of  buildings  which  fmm  so  interesting  an  architectural  group 
at  Maidstone.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  portion,  there  still  remain  a 
tower  supposed  to  have  been  the  kitchen,  and  priest's  lodgings,  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  &bric:  a  tower  near  to  the  maatet's  house, 
a  large  gateway  tower,  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  one,  and  a  bam ;  the  different 
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rooms  in  these  respectire  buildings  ue  traced  and  assigned  with  sufficient 
diatinctnesB,  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty  vrfaen  it  wu  to  be  performed  under 
the  obstructions  and  impediments  the  author  had  to  contend  againat.  There 
ie  one  very  singular  arrasgement  in  the  gateway,  that  calls  for  especial 
mention.  On  the  left  hand  «de  was  the  college  bakehouse,  and  this  posi- 
tion would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  bread  was  baked  here  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  distributed  to  the  applicants  on  their  first  entrance  within  the 
precincts  of  the  institution.  That  it  was  a  bakehouse  of  some  importance, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foot  of  the  field  adjoining  being  called  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  college  in  1546,  the  bakehouse  mead.  Connected  in  history 
with  the  college  of  Maidstone,  is  the  church  of  AU  Baints,  where  the  founder 
of  the  former,  and  the  first  master  were  buried.  Hie  tomb  of  the  primate 
is  marked  by  the  indent  of  a  very  floe  brass,  and  that  of  John  Wootton, 
the  first  master,  by  some  remarkable  polychromatic  decorations  painted 
over  it  Of  these,  the  volume  before  us,  besides  other  decorations,  con- 
tains a  coloured  representation,  indicating  the  original  to  be  marked  by 
the  myslic  symbolism  peculiar  to  medieval  works  of  art.  In  the  name  of 
WiUiam  Orocyn,  who  was  eleventh  master  of  the  college,  the  reader  wilt 
recognise  an  individual,  whose  friendship  with  Linacre  and  Erasmus,  and 
whose  own  literary  acquirements,  will  however  associMe  him  with  loftier 
sympathies.  In  addition  to  the  chorographical  (acts  relating  to  the  habita- 
tion of  these  secalar  canons,  which  this  work  has  brought  to  light,  the 
author  has  laid  before  the  public  a  series  of  documents  bearing  upon  the 
general  history  of  the  foundation,  which  tend  to  throw  new  informadoo  on 
the  manorial  and  ecclesiaatJcal  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  Mr. 
Post  had  printed  these  only,  he  would  have  established  sufficient  claim  to 
the  tbanks  of  all  those  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  original  materials. 


Historical  Mehokials  op  Nobtbahpton,  takih  criiplt  froh  un- 
PRINTBD  BXCORDS ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  HartjJiome,  M.A.  Northampton  : 
Abel  and  Sons.  1648.  l3mo. 

DtTKiNQ  the  preparation  of  this  agreeable  and  learned  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Northampton,  Mr.  Hartshome  bad  the  advantage  of  consulting  the 
archives  of  the  corporation,  a  valuable  privilege  rarely  granted  by  ourmuni- 
dpal  authorities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  the  mayor  and 
town-council  of  Northampton  will  be  generally  imitated.  What  curious 
results  may  with  reason  be  expected  from  the  opening  of  the  town  chests  of 
Yarmouth,  and  of  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  two  porta  of  past  and  present  im- 
portance on  our  eastern  coast,  the  history  of  which  remains  to  be  written. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  metropolis  ;  its  great  collection  of  munimenU 
were  but  superficially  examined  by  Stow,  who  left  more  than  half  of  the 
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cHrioUB  materMla  he  selected  unused  in  his  veiy  poor  vork  on  the  bistorjr 
of  LondoD  ;  yet  he  laaj  be  aaid  to  be  the  only  writer  who  ever  had  com- 
pantiTely  free  acceu  to  the  record  room  of  the  corporation ;  since  his  time 
it  has  been  virtually  closed  to  historical  enquirers.  The  reason  generally 
alleged  for  withholding  access  to  municipal  archives  is  the  possibility  that 
municipal  iot^rests  may  suffer  by  their  being  made  public ;  a  poor  reason, 
unless  indeed  it  is  to  be  understood  that  corporate  privileges  generally 
rest,  which  they  certainly  do  not,  on  insufficient  authority.  It  is  agreeable 
to  refer  to  the  liberal  example  already  set  by  Winchester,  Southampton, 
Northampton,  Norwich,  and  York,  while  deploring  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sion generally  prevalent  among  munidpal  bodies  throughout  the  country, 

^e  dwell  the  more  on  this  pmnt  because  many  of  the  best  features  of 
Mr.  Hartshome's  work  would  have  been  wanting  but  for  the  facility  he 
happily  obtained  of  consulting  the  archiyes  of  Northampton.  As  an  illus- 
tnttion  of  medieval  manners  ibe  following  picturesque  narrative  of  a  com- 
mercial fe.ud  between  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  men  of  Northampton, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  may  be  quoted  ;  the  story,  although  no  t 
unpublished,  is  now  first  translated  for  the  benefit  of  general  readers.  It 
is  derived  &om  that  most  valuable  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  entitled  "Liber  de  AntiquisLegibus,"  a  notice  of  which 
has  already  been  ^ven  in  the  Archeeological  Journal. 

*'%  Memorandum,  that  in  this  year,  at  the  fair  of  Northampton,  it 
happened  that  in  a  conflict  between  the  Londoners  and  the  men  of 
Northampton  certain  of  the  Northampton  men  were  wounded,  of  whom 
one  afterwards  died,  but  whether  he  died  from  that  wounding  or  from 
natural  causes  is  unknown.  But  the  bailiffs  of  that  town,  who  always 
envy  the  Londoners,  seiied  four  of  the  liondoners,  imputing  that  death  to 
them,  and  they  imprisoned  them,  and  arrested  their  goods,  and  the  goods 
of  other  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Which  being  heard,  the  mayor  and 
citizens,  because  no  Londoner  ought  to  plead  without  the  walla  of  the 
ci^,  except  pleas  of  external  tenures,  sought  for  royal  lettera  for  their 
delivery  to  the  mayor,  or  to  lus  messenger  bringing  the  foresaid  letten,  for 
their  standing  right  before  the  king,  as  they  ought  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  city ;  but  the  aforesaid  buliffs  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  them,  neither 
for  that  writ,  nor  for  another  which  the  mayor  agtun  requested.  But  they 
shut  them  up  closer  and  more  cruelly,  against  the  precepts  of  the  king  and 
the  liberties  of  the  Londoners,  and  so  they  remained  there  until  afler  the 
Purification  of  the  blessed  Mary,  (Feb.  2,)  at  which  time  the  king  came  to 
London,  and  dwelt  at  the  Tower.  And  on  the  morrow  of  his  coming  the 
mayor  and  cituens  came  to  the  king  and  requested  from  him  a  third  writ 
fordeUvering  the  foresaid  prisoners,  and  another  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  N orthampton,  that  if  the  aforesaid  hailifi^  should  be  un- 
willing to  ^misa  them,  that  he  should  enter  within  their  liberties,  and 
should  deliver  them  to  the  bearer  of  the  king's  letters,  brin^g  them  before 
the  king  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved,  according  to  ihe  laws  of  the  ci^. 
Which  letters  being  obtuned,  behold  rumours  that  the  aforesaid  prisonera 
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were  at  Charing,  near  Wealnunster,  where  the  mayor  and  baiJifi^  of  NorUi- 
nmpton  had  brought  them.  Which  being  heard,  the  mayor  of  London 
Bent  to  them  certain  citizens,  bringing  the  aforeBaid  vrit,  which  writ  being 
read  and  understood,  they  were  still  unwilling  to  auent  that  these  prisonera 
ihould  be  liberated  to  ^e  messengers  of  the  mayor.  Then,  indeed,  the 
mayor  of  London,  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  approaching 
the  king,  shewed  him,  heavily  complaining,  how  the  biuUSs  themselTea,  in 
despite  of  royalty,  and  to  the  great  dishonour  of  his  city  of  London,  wished 
to  make  his  third  writ  of  no  avail,  who,  moved  by  anger,  sent  Pet«r  de 
Nevile,  a  certain  marshal  of  his  household,  to  Charing,  who  immediately 
brought  the  prisoners  before  the  king,  and  they  were  delivered  to  the 
mayor.  But  the  citizens  immediately  told  against  those  of  Northampton 
their  transgression,  and  their  contempt  of  the  royal  writ,  and  they  replied. 
Upon  which  relation  and  answer  the  king  assigned  a  day  to  give  judgment 
on  the  morrow,  to  give  and  receive  which  judgment,  to  those  intent  on 
deceiving,  it  was  postponed  from  day  to  day  for  more  than  five  weeks,  and 
afterwards  the  third  day  before  the  feast  of  the  Annimciation  the  mayor  and 
citizens  came  to  the  Tower,  and  the  buliSs  of  Northampton,  before  the  king 
in  his  chamber,  there  being  present  the  chief  justice  Philip  Basset,  John 
Maunsel,  Robert  Walerand,  and  others  of  the  royal  council.  And  the  men 
of  Northampton  sud  that  they  would  uever  answer  to  them,  but  to  the  king 
alone,  because  they  were  not  bound  to  plead  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
borough,  and  then  they  produced  the  charter  of  the  king,  which  was  made 
in  the  41«t  year  of  the  king  who  now  occupies  the  throne ;  and  the  citizens 
say  that  that  charter  ought  not  to  avail  them  any  thing,  because  they  are 
not  in  possession  of  many  provisions  contained  in  it,  and  chieSy  because 
the  provisions  apply  to  all  tiie  fairs  of  England ;  to  which  they  answered, 
that  the  tain  of  8t.  Ive's,  St.  Botuirs,  Winchester,  Lynn,  and  Stamford, 
and  even  this,  are  particularized  by  their  charter.  Afterwards  the  record 
of  the  justices*  roll  was  read,  in  which  was  openly  and  distinctly  specified 
the  enrolment  concerning  the  answer  made  to  the  king  for  contempt  of  his 
writ ;  but  regarding  the  complaint  of  the  citizens  and  the  answer  of  the 
burgesses  litde  or  nothing  was  written.  And  the  citizens  said  that  they 
complained  agtunst  them  that  they  had  unjustly  detained  their  tne  men, 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Londoners,  after  the  receipt  of  the  royal  writs, 
and  even  still  detain  their  chattels ;  and  they  compliuned  of  other  injuries 
which  they  had  sustained  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds .  To  which  in  turn 
they  so  replied  that  part  they  acknowledged  and  part  they  defended,  and  in 
this  busioeas  placed  themselves  upon  the  record  of  the  bishops  and  barons 
who  were  present  on  that  day,  and  then  sought  judgment.  And  they 
sought  judgment  concerning  the  new  charter  of  the  burgesses,  which  ought 
to  be  of  no  value  against  the  charters  of  the  citizens  which  they  produce, 
namely,  those  of  Hen.  U.,  Richard,  John,  and  the  charter  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  that  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  liberties  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  charters. 

"  At  length,  after  much  altercation  between  them,  a  convention  and  council 
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w»B  held  before  the  king  and  hit  barons,  and  because  the  bishops  and  others 
who  were  present  at  that  day  on  which  the  suit  wu  pleaded  were  not 
present,  that  judgment  was  deferred  to  five  weeks  after  Easter.  After- 
wnrds,  when  the  five  weeks  after  Easter  were  past,  the  jtidgmetit  was 
deferred  to  the  quinxaine  of  the  feast  of  St.  John  (May  6  ?),  wd  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  afiir," 

On  this  relation  Mr.  Hartthome  obserref,  "  the  legal  question  involved  in 
this  long  dispute  appears  to  be  whether  the  royal  writ  or  the  charter  was  of 
the  highest  authority."  This  we  think  is  not  the  case ;  the  writ  issued 
milf  aa  a  natural  consequence  of  the  privilege  contained  in  the  charter  of 
the  Londoners,  viz.,  the  right  of  not  pleading  without  their  walls ;  the  diffi- 
cult arose  from  the  same  immunity  having  been  granted  by  Henry  himself 
to  the  men  of  Northampton ;  the  latter  were  clearly  wrong  in  detaining 
their  prisonera  in  contempt  of  the  royal  writ. 

The  burgesses  of  Northampton  were  not  incorporated  until  the  year  1460, 
by  a  charter  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  minutes  of  the  council  do  not  go 
Imck  to  so  early  a  period ;  they  appear,  as  ^  aa  we  can  gather  from  Mr. 
Hartshome'B  remarks,  to  commence  about  the  year  1552. 

Not  the  least  important  chapter  in  Mr.  Hartahome'a  work,  is  a  valuable 
catali^ue  of  the  records  still  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation, 
commencing  with  the  charter  granted  by  Richard  the  First.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  accurate  returns  of  the  municipal  records  throughout  the 
conntry  should  be  made  and  published ;  the  reporta  iumished  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Public  Records  being  notoriously  incomplete. 

llie  cross  erected  by  Edward  the  Fir^  in  memory  of  his  consort  Elteaoot 
of  Castile,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  monuments  am- 
nected  with  the  town  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Hartshome  has  given  a  sketch 
of  the  queen's  Hfe,  and  reprinted  all  the  information  respecting  the  erection 
of  the  cross  contained  in  the  volume  illustrative  of  Domestic  Manners  and 
Expenses  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  presented  to  the 
Roxburgh  Club  by  Mr.  BotQeld.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  crosses 
were  erected  by  order  of  Edward ;  the  queen  certainly  made  a  will,  hitherto 
undiscovered;  and  the  only  particulars  reapecting  these  monuments  known 
to  exist,  occur  in  the  accounts  of  her  executors.  Therefore,  either  the 
executors  built  them  in  pursuance  of  testamentary  instructions,  perhaps  in 
the  exerciae  of  a  discretionary  power  not  unfrequently  granted  by  testators 
in  those  times ;  or  the  king  had  no  share  in  the  matter,  unless  indeed  he 
were  one  of  his  consort's  executors,  a  more  than  probable  supposition, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  accounts.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  who- 
ever  may  have  directed  the  construction  of  tiiese  memorials,  their  cost 
waa  defrayed  out  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  queen.  Mr.  Hartsbome'a 
account  of  the  Northampton  cross  is  illustrated  by  a  clever  engraving  in 
outline  of  the  elevation  of  that  monument  and  by  two  plates  of  detaib. 

Chatters  on  the  churches  and  religious  foundations  of  the  town,  on  the 
local  mint,  and  a  reprint  of  the  interesting  letter  describing  the  great  fire 
which  ravaged  Northampton  in  1675,  conclude  this  popular  coutiibution  to 
topography. 

VOL.  T.  H 
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An  Attkkpt  to   pibcsiximitk  the  Styles  op  ABoniTBCT(7BE 

IN     EnatAND    FEOM     THE    CONQUEST     TO    TKE    RefoBMATION  : 

with  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and  Boman  Orders,  Notices  of  numerous 
British  Edifices,  and  some  RemaAs  on  the  Architecture  of  a  part  of  France. 
By  the  late  Thohjlb  Bickuait,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition.  John  Heniy  Parker, 
Oxford  and  London,  1848.    8vo. 

The  long  promised  new  edition  of  Kckman's  invaluable  trcstise  haa 
at  length  appeared,  and  the  expectations  of  it  which  have  been  raised  will 
not  be  disappointed.  It  is  published  in  a  style  worthy  of  (he  intrinsic 
value  and  estaUished  character  of  the  work;  its  general  appearsace  le- 
nunds  us  forcibly  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture  from  the  same  press,  and 
Ihoee  who  possess  the  one  will  welcome  the  other  as  the  fitting  Grammar  to 
accompany  their  IHctionary;  the  two  will  henceforward  be  almost  insepar- 
able, and  together  wU  form  the  most  complete  treatise  on  Gothic  Arclutec- 
ture  which  is  extant  in  our  own,  or  any  other  language.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Bickman's  work,  though  it  was  the  first  on  the  subject,  is  BtBI  the 
best;  we  may  say  the  only  really  systematic  and  scientific  treatise  that 
we  possess.  Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  it  that  we  have  had  of  late 
years,  and  the  number  of  pretty  books  that  have  been  published,  tiie  result 
has  been  only  to  dilute  and  bring  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  million 
those  facts  which  Bickman  alone  had  reduced  to  system  and  order,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  had  previously  been  confined  to  a  few. 

Notwithstanding  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  in  some  quarters 
agiuDst  the  system  of  Rickman,  his  work  remains  unapproached,  and  his 
simple  easy  nomenclature  is  universally  established,  and  generally  used 
even  by  those  who  are  the  loudest  in  their  complunts  against  it. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  in  detail  the  slight  and  superficial  grounds  on 
which  these  objections  have  been  founded.  The  names  Saxon  and  Norman 
are  so  purely  historical  that  no  one  objecta  to  them,  though  au  attempt 
has  been  made  to  swamp  them  in  the  general  term  Romanesque,  embrac- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  debased  Boman  work  and  the  imitations  of  it 
These  are  so  various  in  themselves,  that  some  distinctive  names  were 
necessary,  and  without  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  general  term,  (Mr.  Rick- 
man's  work  being  confined  to  England  did  not  require  it,)  we  may  observe 
in  passing  that  those  who  employ  it  do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  among 
themselves  whether  the  Byzantine  style  is  included  in  it  or  not.  Such 
general  (erms  indicate  and  encoivage  a  confusion  of  ideas  rather  than  a 
real  increase  of  knowledge. 

The  first  term  of  Biclumin's  invention  which  is  cried  out  against  is  "  The 
Early  EaglUh  style  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  Now  for  the  word  Gothic  it  is 
useless  to  contend,  it  is  established  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilised 
vroild;  it  was  first  given  in  mockery,  but  is  now  cordially  adopted.     The 
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Gothi*  Btyle  then  is  naturally  divided  ioto  three  periods,  eurlj',  middle,  aud 
late.  If  these  three  divisioiiB  were  alike  and  simultaneouB  in  all  countries, 
one  general  nomeaclature  would  suffice,  but  Kickmui  had  acuteness  enough 
to  see,  what  his  opponeata  cannot  or  will  not,  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  but  the 
opposite  of  the  fact;  that  in  truth  each  country  had  a  distinct  progress  of  its 
own,  that  the  Early  English  style  is  not  the  same  aa  the  Early  French  style, 
or  the  Early  German  style  of  Gothic  Architecture.  This  objection  then  is 
purelyaproof  of  tlie  ignorance  of  the  objectors.  The  next  is  "  The  iJworoM 
Englith  style  of  Gothic  Architecture."  In  this  style,  which  has  been  called 
the  Perfect  Gothic,  there  is  something  more  like  uniformity  throughout 
Europe,  though  still  with  considerable  peculiarities  in  each  country.  An- 
other ground  of  objection  to  the  name  is  here  taken,  "  There  are  as  many 
pbtm  churches  in  the  Decorated,  style  as  in  any  other."  Who  ever  doubted 
it?  Did  anyone  knowthis  better  thanRickmanhimself?  But  it  happens  that 
the  fraceryof  the  windows,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  style,  is 
essentially  a  feature  of  decoration,  a  ready  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  it, 
and  an  easy  guide  to  the  student ;  the  term  is  singularly  happy  and  appro- 
priate, it  is  never  forgotten,  and  causes  no  real  confusion  or  practical  diffi- 
culty. We  may  join  in  the  laugh  at  a  "  plain  Decorated  church,"  as  we  may 
at  many  other  anomalies  of  language,  without  therefore  considering  that  the 
language  is  a  bad  one,  and  should  be  altered.  The  next  is  "  The  Perpm- 
dieuiar  Engliih  style  of  Gothic  Architecture  ;"  this  term  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  which  more  clearly  and  readily  dis- 
tingtiisbes  the  third  and  last  style  of  English  Gothic  from  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Mid  from  the  cotemporaneous  styles  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  the  Perpendicular  Unes  of  its  tracery  at  once 
and  immediately  distinguish  it  from  any  other,  even  to  the  most  inexperi. 
enced  eye.  Mr.  Rickman  did  not  belong  to  the  modem  sohool,  who  con* 
aider  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  an  indispensable  requisite  for  any 
one  attempting  to  study  Architecture  in  England ;  he  had  an  abhorrence  of 
hard  names  when  merely  adopted  for  the  sake  of  puisling  people,  and  of 
giving  an  appearance  of  learning  and  research  to  very  simple  and  easy  mat- 
ters ;  his  object  was  to  instruct,  not  to  mystify. 

We  have  scarcely  allowed  ourselves  time  to  describe  the  beautiful  book 
before  us,  or  to  do  more  than  recommend  it,  perhaps  that  is  all  which  is 
necessary,  for  once  seen  it  will  be  felt  to  be  indupensable.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  text  of  Rickman's  work  is  given  entire,  with  such 
additions  as  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  information  seemed  to  have 
rendered  necessary,  that  this  is  done  cautiously  and  judiciously,  without 
any  parade  of  knowing  more  than  the  author.  In  one  or  two  instances  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  editor  had  spoken  out  more  boldly,  and  not 
appeared  afraid  to  say  that  Rickman  was  sometimeB  wrong.  For  instance, 
when  Rickman  calls  the  Eleanor  crosses  Early  English,  and  the  gateway  of 
Thornton  abbey  Decorated,  it  a  clear  that  he  was  in  error  according  to 
his  own  definitions  of  the  styles ;  the  editor  is  evidently  aware  of  this,  but 
abstains  from  saying  so  openly,  shewing  a  superabundance  of  caution  hardly 
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neceasaiy:  but  pethape  this  is  an  error  on  the  stife  aide,  Rickmin's  fpinionB 
on  aucli  a  subject  ought  not  to  be  lig'htly  set  aaide. 

The  cluef  feature  of  his  new  edidon  however  is  the  mode  of  illuBtiAllo.a,  by 
engraTiogs  in  the  first  style  of  art  from  drawings  of  remarkable  accuracy, 
taken  for  the  most  part  expressly  for  the  work  by  Mr.  Mackentie  and  Mr. 
Jewitt,  from  the  best  ancient  examples  remaining,  iiislead  of  the  vite  lilho- 
gnq>h8  from  Mr.  Hickman's  own  designs,  which  disgraced  the  last  edition. 
Id  place  of  the  imaginary  ground-plan,  we  have  the  real  plan  of  Well(  cathe- 
dral, which  shews  every  part  with  equal  clearness.  Each  of  the  successive 
styles,  and  each  part  of  a  building  which  forms  a  separate  division  or  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  is  Ulustrated  by  good  ancient  examples,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, according  as  they  seemed  to  be  required  or  as  opportunity  ofiered. 
Some  idea  of  the  richness  and  copiousness  of  the  illusbotions  may  befermed 
trcaa  their  number ;  thir^  steel  plates  engraved  chiefly  by  Le  Keux,  and 
upwards  of  six  hundred  woodcuts  in  Jewitt's  beet  style.  A  small  portion 
of  these  have  appeared  in  other  works  of  limited  circulation,  chiefly  the 
Northamptonshire  Churches,  but  by  fat  the  larger  part  are  origiml,  well 
selected,  and  fom  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  is  now  to  be  obtuned  by  stay-at-home  travellers.  We  eodd  Iiave 
wished  the  whole]  were  original,  but  must  acknowledge  the  justice  i^  the 
editor's  plea,  that  this  "  would  have  greatly  increased  the  price  of  th  e  book 
without  any  equivalent  advantage."  We  may  observe  also  that  it  would 
have  caused  still  greater  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume;  we  know 
by  experience  the  length  of  time  required  to  execute  such  elaborate  en- 
gravings as  these,  and  bow  few  hands  can  be  trusted  with  them. 

The  lists  of  churches  in  different  counties  are  omitted,  as  was  indeed 
necessary,  &om  the  bulk  of  the  book,  and  are  announced  for  publicat  ion  in 
a  separate  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Top<^raphy  of 
En^and,  to  which  ne  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers,  especially 
tboee  who  are  able  to  assist  in  such  a  truly  valuable  and  national  under- 
takii^.  It  is  intended  to  form  one  of  the  series  of  Manuals  of  Archieok^ 
to  be  puhliShed  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Notes  for  Bedfordshire  are  ready  for  the  press. 
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JUNE,   1848. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE.  ANCIENT  PLAN  OP  THE  MO- 
NASTERY OF  ST.  GALL,  IN  THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

Tht  miteriili  for  lbs  fotlowing  concise  hiitory  I  hiTe  principally  derived  from  Goldast, 
who  publiihed  in  1606  ■  coIlectioD  of  the  chnimelon  uid  blog.aphen  of  the  monastery 
of  91.  Gall,  undu  the  ticlg  '■  AlsmaDniurutn  nnim  Scriptons  aliquot  vetusti.  Fnncf 
foL  IS06."  I  regret  that  the  limita  of  Chii  eauj  have  prerenled  me  from  entering 
more  at  large  into  the  contents  of  Ihii  most  curious  volume.  I  refer  thrqi4ghout  to 
its  page*  nudcT  the  letter  O.  The  Latin  seDtencee  printed  n  Italici  and  diititigKuhed 
bji  inrtrttd  CMMMU  are  the  iDidiptioni  npon  the  annent  pUo. 

I.  Introddctort  remarks. 

St.  Gall  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  accompanied  St.  Columban  into  France  A.D. 
585,  and  afterwards  to  a  place  called  Arbon,  near  the  lake  of 
Constance.  St.  Columban,  after  three  years,  went  into  Italy 
and  died  there.  St.  Gall  finally  removed  to  a  desert  place 
cfUled  Himilinbei^,  near  the  same  lake,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  always  his  residence.  In  this 
flpot  (in  614)  he  fixed  his  habitation,  and  it  was  formally 
granted- to  him  by  King  Sigebert,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  bmlding  a  cell.  He  afterwards  erected  an 
oratory  here,  with  small  dwellings  round  about  it  for  twelve 
brethren,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  him ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  monastery  which  in  after  ages  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  as  well  for  the  number 
of  learned  men  which  it  produced,  and  for  its  complete  library, 
as  for  its  extensive  and  powerful  dominions.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1808,  but  the  library  and  the  buildings  appear  to 
be  still  in  existence. 

But  to  return  to  the  history.  St.  Gall  died  at  Arbon  on 
the  16th  of  October,  about  the  year  646.  His  body  was 
removed  to  his  oratory,  and  buried  in  a  grave  dug  between 
the  altar  and  the  wall.  Forty  years  after,  his  sepulchre  was 
violated  by  plunderers,  who  mistook  the  coffin  for  a  treasure 
chest,  but  Boao,  bishop  of  Constance,  replaced  the  coffin,  fix- 
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ing  it  this  time  above  ground,  between  the  altar  and  the  wall, 
having  filled  up  the  grave  which  it  formeriy  occupied.  He 
constructed  over  the  coffin  a  lofty  arch,  according  to  the 
usual  fashion'.  A  certain  priest  named  Othmar  obtained 
authority  from  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  Pepin  and  Car- 
loman,  by  virtue  of  which  he  introduced  the  Benedictine  rule 
into  this  monastery,  and  was  made  the  first  abbot  (in  720.) 
He  constructed  various  edifices  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 

A  complete  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  monastery  was 
commenced  by  Abbot  Gozpertus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century ;  and  it  is  to  his  period  that  uie  plan  of  the 
monastery,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  present  paper, 
must  be  referred.  We  know  very  little  of  the  state  of  the 
church  before  this  rebuilding.  We  are  not  told  whether 
Othmar  enlarged  or  altered  the  oratory  of  St.  Gall ;  and 
indeed  our  only  sources  of  information  are  certain  scattered 
hints  in  the  book  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Walafrid  Strabus,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  Augia.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Gozpertus,  and 
wrote  the  biographies  of  St.  Gall  and  St.  Othmar  at  his  re- 
quest. However,  as  Strabus  mentions  that  these  miracles 
partly  happened  in  his  own  period*",  the  allusions  to  the 
numerous  lights  in  the  church,  the  glass  windows,  the  crypt, 
&c.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  these  tales,  may  be  probably 
referred  to  the  new  basilica. 

Gozpertus  began  this  new  basihca  in  the  year  829',  having 
previously  pulled  down  the  old  one.  He  completed  it  in 
seven  years,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  ninth  year. 

Evidently  the  new  church  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  old 

•  "SamcDi  IdcuIuo),  in  quo  ikoctam  letque  Dei  famnloi  in  omni  arte  et  tuIu- 
caipm  (rat,  poinit  aawT  urram  inter  pi-  turn  lUmmate  redimitM  ibl  *ideriiii.  ^ti 
rietem  et  alUie,  et  desuper  ut  morii  eit  nequa  in  Kdificiit  coDttmendii  ex  omnl 
krcham  ahioreni  canatruxit,  fDinm  ven  mmterii  tain  induitiiiM  Tiros,  yel  rero  na- 
terra  nplsTit" — Vit.  S,  Odii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  quim  repperi,  licnti  bene  in  nido  apparet, 

2.  O.  pp.  2S7,  2SS.  quales  ToluCTel  ibi  inhalntanL     Cerne  ba- 

•  Vit.  S.  GiUi,  lib.  L  cap.  ZB.  0.  p.  ailicam  et  ccenobii  clauilniiD,  el  dod  mi- 
2SS,  rarii  quod  refero.     El  ne  omnibai  lileam, 

°  Rxtperli,  de  origine  et  caa.  Man.  S.  quid  est  WinihaRTUB,  niai  ipacDcdaliut 

Galli,  cap.  6.     "Ad    augmentum  qnoque  Telquii  laiNRtcusniii  Beaeleelsecnnduit 

ncutri  monaiterii,  Teteri  deitructa  noiam  in  caju*  manu  veraatui  iem»T  dolabrniD, 

3.  Oallo  ctEpit  Bdifieare  baailicanit"  &c  excepto  quando  atal  ad  altaru  aacii  minia* 
G.  p.  2S.  The  monlu  tbemulrei  acted  m  terium."  He  apeak*  alto  of  a  cerUin 
the  workmen.  In  (he  "Analecta"  of  Gozpertua,  the  nephew  of  the  Abbot  Ooi- 
Mabitlon  (lorn.  it.  p.  329]  ia  a  fragment  pertua,  (p.  335.)  Keller  aiugeMa  that 
by  Ermenricus,  ■  monk  of  Angia,  and  co-  thii  maj  be  Ihe  Goipertna  alluded  to  in 
teTHparaty  of  ihe  Abbot  Grimaldua,  in  the  inacriptlon  upon  the  plan.  Winihai- 
which  he  praiae*  the  monaitery  of  St.  tni  ia  alio  mentioned  aa  the  builder  of  Ihe 
Gall.    "  Lonrum  eit  aane  per  ring^uloi  church  in  aome  linea  by  Notkerus,  quoUd 

-minalim  Telia  diacnrrere,  quantoa,  qua-      in  the  Benedictine  Anoaia,  p.  £70. 
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one,  else  he  would  have  finished  the  one  before  he  demolished 
the  other.  The  same  abbot  set  about  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  monastery  on  an  enlarged  scale,  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  Abbot  Grimaldua  succeeded  in  841,  and  in 
his  time  Hartmotus,  his  Bub-abbot,  jtro  abbas,  completed  the 
whole  of  the  claustral  edifices,  and  erected  the  abbatia,  or 
residence  of  the  abbot.  He  also  decorated  the  church 
with  various  oraaments.  He  constructed  for  the  most  part 
the  tomb  of  St.  Gall  vith  the  other  altars^,  the  analogium,  or 
pulpit,  and  the  confessionary,  provided  silver  coronas  and 
other  lights  for  the  church,  and  decorated  the  apse  behind 
the  altar  of  St.  Gall  with  gilding  and  painting. 

The  plan  of  the  monastery  which  accompanies  this  essay  is 
a  fac-simile,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  an  original  drawing  which 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall.  That  it  was  intended 
to  represent  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  is  shewn  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  but  it  does  not  appear 
at  first  sight  whether  the  plan  is  a  representation  of  existing 
buildings  or  a  design  for  new  ones.  There  is  an  inscription 
upon  the  original,  which  runs  in  the  following  terms : 

"  For  tbee,  my  dearest  son  Gozpertua,  hsTs  I  drawn  out  this  plan  of  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  offices,  concisely  described ;  with  which 
you  maj'  exercise  your  ingenuity  and  recognise  ray  friendship,  which  I 
trust  you  haTe  not  found  slow  to  satisfy  your  wishes.  Do  not  imagine  that 
I  have  worked  out  this  scheme  lupposing  you  to  stand  in  need  of  our  artis- 
tic skill,  but  rather  believe  that  out  of  loTe  of  thee  and  in  the  friendly  zeal 
of  brotherhood  I  have  depicted  this  for  your  own  private  criticism.  Fare- 
well," &c.' 

From  the  terms  of  this  inscription  Mabillon  infers  that  the 
person  who  could  thus  address  Abbot  Gozpertus  as  his  son  must 
have  been  of  high  dignity,  and  he  supposes  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  Abbot  Eginhardus,  who  held  the  office  of  pre- 
fect of  the  royal  buildings  uiider  Charlemagne,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  aralutecture'.    This  view  he  confirms  by  an  inscrip- 

d  "  Principio    tcto    tumbam    S.    Galli  nem  non  iDTeniri  oonfldo.     Ne  iniciperi* 

mm  reliquii  kltaribua,  et  uiilogio  itque  autcm  me  hcc  ideo  elibonuK,  quod  tat 

confeuione   iti   ianorari,    muiiaiaque  ex  pulemui  nottri*  indigere  magiiterita;  Kd 

fute  totoin  ex  iatetfa  feci'  edificin,  sicut  poliua,  ob  amorem  lui,  tibi  aoli  pencru- 

odie  TideluT   et   cernilur.'—IUtp.,  cap.  tanda  pinxitw  amicabili  frUemitatit  in- 

ii.     G.  p.  !9.  tuitu  crede,  Vite  in  Chrinto  temper  memor 

■  "Hfc  tibi  dnlcitcime  fili,  Gozperte  noitri,  Ainen." — Mab.  Ann.,  torn.  it.  p. 

de  poiitione  officinarum  paucis  exettiplata  671. 
dinxi,  quibui    lolleniani  exerceiK  tu. 
meamque  deioUoDcm  utcumque  eognosi 
qiwtuaboiuB  volontaUntisracereine  b 
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tion  which  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  abbot's  house, 
(the  "  abbatia,")  which  records  that  the  ball  was  finished  by 
the  architects  of  the  palace,  "  a  palatinis  magistris,"  and  deco- 
rated by  painters  from  Aupaf.  Charlemagne  himself  was  so 
fond  of  tne  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  so  famihar  with  its 
monks,  that  they  used  to  call  him  "our  Charles,"  "noster 
Karolus''."  But  if  we  consider  that  the  inscription  shews  the 
plan  to  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  Gozpertus,  while  the 
chronicled  history  tells  us  that  the  buildings  of  the  monastery 
and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church,  with  its  altars, 
confessionary,  &c.,  were  not  completed  until  after  hia  death, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  plan  was  merely  a  design  for  a 
complete  monastery,  intended  to  assist  the  abbot  in  planning 
his  new  buildings ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find,  by 
means  of  various  allusions  in  the  chronicles,  that  the  monas- 
tery  itself,  as  completed  by  Hartmotus  and  Grimaldus,  varied 
in  several  particulars  &om  the  plan  itself.  It  must  neverthe- 
less be  considered  as  a  most  curious  document,  illustrating 
not  merely  the  monastic  habits,  but  the  general  arrangementa 
of  the  biuldings  of  Charlemagne's  period,  namely,  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  ninth  century. 

A  copy  of  this  plan  was  first  published  by  Mabillon,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Annals  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
But  this  copy  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  fac- 
simile, either  in  its  manner  or  in  respect  to  the  inscriptions 
with  which  the  original  is  covered.  A  very  accurate  fac- 
simile was  published  by  F.  Keller  at  Zurich  in  1844,  accom- 
panied by  a  good,  but  somewhat  prolix,  descriptive  and  his- 
torical memoir.  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  description,  but  have  found  it  necessary  to  draw  up 
an  entirely  new  and  more  concise  historical  introduction,  and 
a  new  description  of  the  church,  in  the  explanation  of  which 
I  have  been  compelled  to  difier  firom  Keller  in  several  respects. 

uid  WM  made  abbot  of  Selgenaut.  nhrre 
he  died  in  839.    The  abbacy  of  Gmperlua 

be^n  in  the  next  yrn  alter  the  death  of  '  /n  alio  pi 

CfaarleTnafrne.  AulapilitiniiperrectaeatiluMBgiiIrM, 

■  Mabillon.  Annalra  Ben.,  torn.  tL  p.  lunula    pictorei    tnnimiaerat    A*oi« 

S72.    The  intcriptions  in  the  hall  were  a*  claroi. 

AiIIdwi;—  Ciniaii.  The*.,  lorn.  IL  3,  228. 

In  pariilt.  '  "  Kirolui  magnu"  ImpenitOT  in  Un- 

Splendida  marinoriiii  omala  e>t  aula  co-       Inm  dileiit  locum  S.  Galli,  et  tta  funiliaris 
lamnif  trat  fratribuf,  ut  enm  noD  aliler  nomins- 

mntni^iHi(<rKaFB/u." — Ekkebardu(,*it 
B.  Nolkeri,  c  29.  O.  p.  277. 
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The  original,  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of  St.  Gall,  is  drawn 
upon  a  large  sheet  of  parchment.  The  fac-simile  published 
by  Keller  was  intended  to  have  been  exactly  of  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  but  an  accident  that  happened  to  the  litho> 
graphic  atone  compelled  him  to  employ  one  that  was  not 
quite  BO  large  as  his  drawing,  and  therefore  to  reduce  the 
published  copy  by  one-fifth.  The  copy  now  presented  to  our 
readers  is  one-half  of  Keller's,  and  therefore  bears  to  the  ori- 
ginal the  proportion  of  two  to  five.  The  walls  of  the  build- 
ings, the  furniture,  and  every  detail,  are  alike  made  out  by 
thin  single  red  lines,  without  regard  to  the  proportional  thick- 
ness of  the  different  objects ;  and  the  plan  has  evidently  no 
pretension  to  have  been  laid  down  to  scale,  for  the  church  is 
said  in  the  legends  written  upon  it  to  be  two  hundFed  feet 
long  and  eighty  feet  broad,  whereas  if  we  attempt  to  make  a 
scale  by  dividing  the  length  into  two  hundred  parts  we  shall 
find  the  breadth  only  fifty-six  of  such  parts.  Similar  differ- 
ences occur  when  such  a  scale  is  applied  to  the  intercolum- 
niations,  which  are  said  to  be  twelve  feet  in  the  nave  and  ten 
in  the  atrium.  The  plan  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
mere  diagram.  In  many  parts  of  it  objects  are  represented 
in  elevation,  such  as  the  crosses  erected  in  parts  of  the  church 
and  in  the  cemetery,  the  arcades  of  the  cloister,  trees,  and  s6 
on.  This  license  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  ancient  drawings,  and  is  indeed  employed  even  in  our  own 
time  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  plate  3  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  a  kind  of  key  to 
the  plan  in  its  original  state  in  plate  1,  for  as  the  latter  is 
somewhat  confused,  and  requires  considerable  study  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  several  parts  and  buildings,  I  have  in 
the  key-ptan  drawn  the  walls  with  thick  black  lines,  tinted  the 
covered  buildings,  and  supplied  English  lettering. 

The  entire  establishment  resembles  a  town  composed  of 
isolated  houses,  with  streets  running  between  them.  This  is 
probably  due  to  their  having  been  erected  of  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  church.  The  church  has  the  cloister  attached 
to  its  south  side,  and  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  three  large 
buildings  in  the  usual  manner,  appropriated  respectively  to 
the  dormitory,  the  refectory,  and  the  cellarium  or  provision  de- 
partment. Also  on  the  east  side  of  the  church  stands  a  group 
of  buildings  arranged  about  a  couple  of  courts,  and  including 
the  infirmary  and  the  convent  of  the  novices.     With  these 
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exceptions  the  monastery  is  composed  of  thirty-three  separate 
houses,  comprising  various  oiBces,  as  well  as  the  residences  of 
the  abbot  and  physician,  a  bospitium  for  distinguished  guests, 
and  one  for  the  paupers,  and  lastly  a  complete  series  of  farm 
buildings.  Moreover  there  is  a  physic  garden,  a  vegetable 
garden,  anif  a  cemetery,  each  separately  enclosed.  To  judge 
by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  church,  the  eotire  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  monasteiy  will  be  about  four  hundred  and 
thirhr  feet  square. 

The  draughtsman  has  not  merely  given  us  the  disposition 
of  the  apartments,  but  has  also  deUneated  the  furniture  of 
each  room,  so  that  the  plan  becomes  extremely  interesting  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  period.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  hospitium  for  the  distinguished  guests  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  usual  arrangements  of  a  lai^e 
house  for  that  class  of  persons.  The  abbot's  house  is  another 
variety  of  the  ordinary  dwelling-house  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  arrangements  of  the  farm  buildings,  in  like  manner, 
must  belong  as  much  to  the  laity  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
BO  that  this  curious  document  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
elucidation  of  monastic  habits. 

The  only  part  of  the  details  which  are  not  perfectly  intelli- 
gible is  a  certain  square  which  is  dehneated  in  the  centre  of 
many  of  the  rooms.  The  larger  buildings,  such  as  the  two 
hospitia,  the  school,  and  the  factory,  consist  of  a  series  of 
small  apartments,  which  enclose  a  large  quadrangular  space 
in  the  middle.  This  quadrangular  space  is  either  left  un- 
divided, as  in  the  hospitia,  or  divided  into  two,  as  in  the 
school  and  factory.  But  each  of  these  central  apartments  has 
a  square  in  the  middle.  Now  in  the  superior  hospitium  this 
square  is  inscribed  "  locus  foci,"  the  fire-hearth.  In  the  pau- 
pers' hospitium  it  bears  the  inscription  "  teatudo,"  the  roof. 
When  this  monastery  was  built,  glass  windows  were  rare,  and 
almost  confined  to  churches.  The  mode  of  building,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  assimilated  itself  to  the  ancient  plan  of  arrang- 
ing sleeping  chambers  and  private  apartments  about  one  large 
central  room,  into  which  they  opened.  This  central  room 
either  rose  above  the  roofs  of  the  others,  so  as  to  allow  of 
small  open  windows  like  clerestory  windows,  or  else  the  central 
room  was  so  roofed  over  as  to  leave  a  small  square  opening  in 
the  middle,  which  admitted  light  and  allowed  the  smoke  of 
the  fire  to  escape.     In  warm  southerly  chmates,  as  at  Pom- 
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peii,  the  opening  had  a  cistern  below  to  receive  rain.  But  in 
the  north,  if  a  fire-place  was  below  it,  the  central  opening 
must  have  been  covered  with  a  sort  of  turret  or  lantern,  with 
open  sides,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pouring  down  upon  the 
fire.  Comparing  the  two  hoBpitia,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  central  square  in  most  of 
the  examples  in  which  it  occurs,  namely,  that  it  represents  the 
central  opening  of  a  roof,  which  roof  may  either  slope  out- 
wards or  inwards,  as  the  cose  may  be,  and  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  covered  with  a  small  roofed  turret.  But  the 
fire-place  was  not  always  in  the  middle ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
little  oval  which  is  seen  in  the  comers  of  some  of  the  rooms, 
for  example,  in  the  abbot's  house  and  in  the  bedchambers  of 
the  great  hospitium,  doubtless  marks  the  stove  or  charcoal 
pan.  In  the  kitchen  and  brewhouse  the  central  square  fur- 
nace mast  have  had  over  it  an  open  lantern.  In  the  great 
kitchen  it  is  inscribed  "  fomax  super  arcus,"  a  cooking 
stove  upon  arches.  Three  of  the  rooms  in  the  plan,  namely, 
that  under  the  dormitory,  one  in  the  novices'  convent,  and 
one  in  the  infirmary,  are  warmed  by  a  hypocaust,  which  ia 
shewn  by  the  fire-place  being  in  a  difierent  place  from  the 
chimney.  For  the  fire-place,  "caminus  ad  calefaciendiun," 
is  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  chimney,  "evaporatio  fumi," 
or  "  exitus  fumi,"  at  the  other,  and  both  outside  the  walls.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  fire  and  smoke  must  have  circu- 
lated through  flues  under  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  as  in  the 
ancient  "hypocaust,"  and  finally  found  its  exit  by  a  chimney 
at  the  end  of  the  series  of  flues,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  entire  separation  of  the  fire-place  from  the 
chimney  upon  the  plan.  In  the  great  farm  buildings  at  the 
south-west  part  of  the  establishment  the  small  central  square 
may  indicate  that  the  central  space  has  an  overhanging  shed 
carried  round  it,  leaving  the  opening  in  the  middle ;  or  if  this 
appears  improbable,  we  must  suppose  in  this  case  that  it  means 
a  pond  for  water,  or,  as  Keller  seems  to  think,  a  Uttle  cabin  pr 
sentry-box,  which  I  confess  does  not  appear  very  likely. 

Most  of  the  buildings  seem  to  be  in  one  story  only,  but  in 
some  of  them  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  the  inscriptions, 
as  in  the  three  great  buildings  which  enclose  the  cloister,  the 
sacristy  and  library  which  are  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  the  abbot  s  house,  and  the  great  stable  for  horses  and 
cows.    The  general  distribution  of  the  buildings  with  respect 
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to  the  church  is  as  follows :  the  cloister,  with  dormitory,  bath, 
refectory,  kitchen,  and  cellar  with  larder,  are  attached  to  its 
south  side;  the  novices'  school  and  infirmary,  with  their 
offices,  and  with  the  physician's  house  and  garden,  lie  to  the 
east;  the  abbot's  house,  the  school,  and  the  hospitium  for 
superior  guests,  are  placed  on  the  north,  apart  from  the 
monastery,  the  latter  two  lying  nearest  the  entrance,  so  that 
the  abbot  separates  the  strangers  from  the  monastic  buildings 
at  this  angle,  and  he  has  hmiself  a  private  entrance  to  the 
chiurch ;  the  paupers'  hospitium  is  opposite  to  the  other,  and 
the  farm  buildings  and  workshops  lie  in  the  outward  circum- 
ference westward  and  southward ;  the  garden  and  the  ceme- 
tery eastward. 

The  Church. 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan :  its  nave  has  nine  piers  on 
each  side,  which  are  said  in  the  inscription  to  be  twelve  feet 
asunder '.  ITie  width  of  the  central  alley  is  forty  feet^  and 
of  each  side  aisle  twenty  feet'.  The  transepts  project  about 
fifteen  feet  beyond  the  side  aisle  walls,  to  judge  by  their  propor- 
tional size.  They  have  no  aisles.  A  chancel  extends  eastward 
about  forty  feet,  and  is  terminated  by  an  apse  ;■  there  is  also 
an  apse  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  principal  entrances 
of  the  church  are  at  the  west  end.  This  end  has  an  atrium 
or  court,  of  a  semicircular  plan,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  it  is  concentric 
to  the  western  apse.  A  covered  porticm  or  cloister  lines  its 
waD,  and  is  supported  by  eight  square  piers,  which  are  ten 
feet  asunder.  Its  middle  part,  between  the  cloister  and  the 
apse,  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  termed  a  field  of  Paradise'^.  A 
long  alley  leads  from  without  to  the  door  of  the  cloistered 
atrium,  which  is  protected  by  a  vestibule ;  and  the  western 
doors  of  the  church  terminate  the  cloister  to  right  and  left. 
Close  to  these  church  doors,  however,  other  doors  lead  from 
the  cloister,  one  on  each  side,  into  vestibules  similar  to  the 

'  SUtnci  mtlire  pidei  Mtrque  colmm-  court : — 

not;  Hie  nurs  leclam  impoHlMut  paltl,  at^ae 

OriUat  quai  Ula  evullhiUie  decet  eolutanii 

*  Latitude  iHttrieTu  Umpli  pidua  xL  Hai  ialerqut  pedtt  dtnai  modirart   cd- 

'  Latiludo  utrituqat  ponicut  pedum  zt.  lumitai. 

"  The  following   lenet    »re    inicribed  Hie  paradiriatum  mt  Itcia  tternita  cOM- 

mpeetiireljr  in   [he  ■emidreultu'  cloitUn-,  oin 
betwten  iti  colamni,  la  the  open  apace  in 
front  of  il,  uid  in  Che  lemiGircuhur  cMtem 
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vestibule  of  entrance,  of  which  the  northern  one  conducts  to 
the  hospitium  of  the  distinguiabed  guests  and  to  the  school, 
and  the  southern  to  the  paupers'  hospitium,  as  well  as  to  the 
monastery  in  general".  Two  circular  towers  are  also  appended 
to  this  semicircular  cloister. 

Besides  the  western  doors  of  the  church,  by  which  the 
public  were  admitted,  the  plan  shews  a  door  in  the  south 
aisle  which  leads  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  keeper  of 
the  paupers'  hospitium,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  north 
aisle  to  the  porter's  chambers.  In  the  north  transept  a  door 
opens  to  the  chambers  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  guests, 
another  to  the  abbot's  house,  a  third  leads  to  the  scriptorium, 
and  a  fourth  to  the  crypt  and  to  the  stairs  of  the  library.  In 
the  south  transept  is  a  door  to  the  cloister,  one  to  the  dormi- 
tory, or  to  the  room  below  it,  one  to  the  sacristy,  and  lastly 
one  to  the  crypt.  The  entire  plan  of  the  church  is  divided 
by  screens  into  various  chapels  and  choirs.  In  the  north  aisle 
there  are  four  altars,  each  of  which  is  placed  on  the  west  side 
of  a  small  screen,  which  extends  from  the  side  aisle  wall  to  the 
back  of  the  altar,  and  the  altar  has  also  a  Uttle  enclosure  about 
it,  with  a  door  to  the  west.  But  space  is  left  for  a  passage 
between  this  enclosure  and  the  pillar  of  the  nave,  over  against 
whidi  the  altar  stands.  'Iliere  is  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
south  aisle.  The  north  altars  are  dedicated  respectively  to 
St.  Ceciha,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Stephen, 
reckoning  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  south  altars  simUarly  to 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Mauritius,  and  St.  Lawrence.  In 
the  centre  line  of  the  nave,  opposite  to  the  third  pillar  from 
the  west,  stands  the  font",  and  opposite  to  the  fourth  pillar 
an  isolated  enclosure  like  those  of  the  side  aisle  protects  an 
altar  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, thus  placed  evidently  with  respect  to  the  font.  A 
space  to  the  west  of  the  font  is  enclosed  by  screens,  passing 
from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  nave. 

Opposite  to  the  sixth  pillar,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nave, 

"The  long   alley  bM   the   fDlIowing  The  northern  reWibule: — 

Tens*  ; —  "Bxiit  hk  hsipet,  etl  Tmpli  tteta  ni4- 

"  OmmilHu  ad  mcnm  tHrbit  pattl  hot  pia  ibil 

Uwiphim  DiicntU  icbola  paldira  juventa  tiwml." 

Q»  fiM  vala /trant,  inuji  hilara  it-  The  Mutfaern  veatibule: — 

ifeoHt"  "Tela  Mimailtrio /amulaxtum  hie  lurba 

The  But,  or  western  reitibule : —  tuUnlrnl." 

"  jtdveninu  aJilum  popalat  hie  euiuha  '  "  Beci  TemmeaUi  tmtceptal  ChrUlMl 
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we  find  an  altar  in  its  small  enclosure,  dedicated  to  the  Crossf, 
and  having  like  the  font  an  outer  endosure  formed  by  screens 
extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides.  The  western  screen  has  a  door.  The  nave  is  so  com- 
pletely obstructed  by  these  screens,  and  by  the  choirs  to  be 
presently  described,  that  the  only  straight  passages  from  one 
end  to  the  other  are  to  be  found  one  in  each  side  aisle  close 
to  the  pillara,  and  passing  between  them  and  the  altars  already 
mentioned. 

The  north  transept  has  an  altar  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James 
placed  against  its  eastern  wall,  and  upon  a  platform  ascended 
by  three  steps  in  front.  This  transept  is  also  enclosed  so  as 
to  form  a  chapel  by  means  of  screens,  which  leave  only  a 
narrow  passage  to  the  south  in  continuation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  passage  of  the  side  aisle.  Benches  are  placed  on 
three  sides  of  the  chapel  thus  formed,  and  in  the  centre  is  also 
a  bench  inscribed  "formula."  The  entrance  to  this  chapel  is 
in  its  southern  screen.  The  south  transept  is  similwrly  en- 
closed for  a  chapel  of  St.  Andrew. 

We  may  now  examine  the  arrangements  of  the  principal 
choir  and  presbytery.  The  floor  of  the  presbytery,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  piers  of  the  central  space  or  "  crossing," 
is  raised  upon  a  crypt,  and  is  reached  by  means  of  a  flight  of 
seven  steps<>  that  occupies  part  of  the  area  of  the  crossing,  and 
is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  passage  to  the  confessionary, 
"  accesstts  ad  confessionem,"  or  cell  under  the  high  altar,  which 
contains  the  body  of  St.Gallus.  The  original  plan  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  church  is  confused  by  the  attempt  to  delineate  t^ 
plan  of  the  crypt  in  combination  with  that  of  the  presbytery 
over  it.  The  arched  passage  marked  "  involuHo  arcuum,'  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  crypt  alone.  It  is  entered  on  each  side 
from  the  transepts,  and  passes  outside  the  wall  of  the  chancel, 
as  my  key-plan  No.  2  will  shew''.  These  portions  of  the  crypt 
are  joined  by  a  passage  which  runs  north  and  south  imder  the 
platform  of  the  presbytery,  and  thus  the  central  space  is  em- 
braced and  isolated  by  this  crypt.    But  the  central  space  or 

■cribed  "  In  eriplam  Mrelltii  el  oifu," 

and  the  south  entrance  "In  eriplam  u- 
rninu  tl  igrtHui."  An  intcriptJoD  be- 
faind  the  high  altu  declares  that  the  holy 
■micturea  oF  the  aainta  (tltara  or  tomba) 
upon  the  crypt  shall  thine  in  glorj. 
"  Sanela  tuptr   crip'         "       '  "         '~ 


T  Rather,  tc 

1  the  c 

:rucified  Saviour. 

It 

hears  the  Inui 

Id  the: 

line 

"Cru^,   tia. 

Vila. 

la/u,    aanrique 

dempth 

mmdi 

*  Marked  " 

side 

or  the  passage 

and  "J 

jinl/iter"  OD  the  athsT. 

'  Xiie  north  entnmee  to  the  erypt  is 

in- 
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confessionary  hag  its  separate  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
flight  of  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  presbytery.  This  is  in 
fact  a  very  common  arrangement  in  the  eai'ly  charehes.  The 
confessionary  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  for  example',  was  bo  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  passage.  Possibly  also  the  crypt  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gall  extended  under  the  apse. 

The  high  altar  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Gall,  as 
the  inscription  shews.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Gall  marked  in 
the  plan  would  be,  in  accordance  with  the  above  explaoation, 
really  placed  in  the  ciypt  below  it. 

In  the  monastic  chronicles  it  is  well  known  that  every 
removal  or  change  of  position,  "translation,"  or  "elevation," 
of  the  body  of  a  saint  was  most  carefolly  recorded,  and  usually 
the  days  upon  which  such  translations  occurred  were  observed 
as  festivals.  Now,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  possess  a 
complete  series  of  chronicles  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
extending  without  interruption  to  the  first  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  besides  the  biographies  of  St.  Gall  and  St. 
Othmar;  and  the  earliest  writer  of  these  chronicles  lived  in  the 
ninth  century.  Nevertheless  the  latest  mention  of  the  body 
of  St.  Gall  is  the  history  of  his  re-interment  by  Bishop  Boso 
in  686,  and  no  translation  or  disturbance  is  alluded  to  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  basilica  by  Gozpertus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  founder,  Othmar,  was  translated  foiu-  times,  and 
each  translation  is  carefully  recorded. 

This  abbot  died  at  Stein,  (A.D.  758,)  and  was  translated 
to  his  own  monastery,  (A.D.  768,)  and  buried  in  a  sarcopha- 
gus between  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  wall,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  altar'.  The  sarcophagus  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  and  the  body  was  deposited  therein, 
snd  not  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  basilica 
or  church  of  St.  Gall  was  taken  down  by  Gozpertus,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  rebuilding,  the  walls  were  prostrated  by  means 
of  battering  rams,  and  the  workmen  imagined  the  body  of  the 
saint  to  be  safe  beneath  the  ground,  but  in  their  operations  they 
shattered  the  tomb,  and  then  discovered  it  to  be  above.  They 
then  translated  him  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  (A.D.  829,) 
behind  the  altar,  where  he  was  sufiered  to  remain  for  some 
years.  He  was  then  (A.D.  864)  brought  back  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gall,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar  of 

•   Arahlt«etor»l  Histor;  of  CMiterhonf  '  W»L  Strsb.  vit.  Olhm.,  cmp.  it  c»p. 

Catbcdnl,  ctutp.  iiL        *  xiiL;  Indi  Mir.,  c  r.  O.  'JSl,  383,  389. 
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St.  Gall",  and  three  years  after  removed  to  a  basilica  erected 
on  purpose  for  him,  and  placed  under  the  altar  in  a  stone  ark. 
We  may  infer  from  all  this  that  the  body  of  St.  Gall  was  never 
disturbed,  even  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  for  if  it 
had,  the  fact  would  have  been  recorded  as  well  as  these  nu- 
merous removals  of  St.  Othmar.  It  follows  that  the  first 
founder  was  so  placed  that  his  tomb  did  not  interfere  with 
the  reconstruction;  and  the  builders  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  second  founder  might  also  have  remained  undis- 
turbed. But  this  shews  that  St.  Gall  must  have  been  placed 
below,  within  the  crypt  and  not  above  it,  and  therefore  the 
"  %areofaffU8  mncti  corporis,"  which  in  the  plan  is  shewn  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  must  really  have  been  in  the  crypt  below. 
Amongst  the  miracles  of  St.  Gall  there  is  a  tale  of  a  cripple 
who  was  brought  by  his  friends  to  the  memoriam  B.  Galli, 
(that  is,  the  tomb  or  altar  of  St.  Gall,)  and  daily  laid  close  to 
the  sepulchre  in  the  crypt".  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
another  tale  concerning  a  lamp  which  burnt  nightly  before  the 
upper  altar  and  tomb,  and  which  gave  a  small  light  to  the  altar 
within  the  crypt,  through  a  small  window  or  openings. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  although  the  real  sepulchre  of  the 
stunt  was  in  the  confessionary  or  crypt  below,  a  monument  to  his 
honour  may  have  been  erected  above,  behind  the  high  altar'. 


-  ,      1  c»p. 

i.  poll  oron  8.  J.  BaptiitK/ 

a.  G.  pp.  287,  289,  29*. 

'  C»p.  iiiii,  O.  p.  271.  "Cottidie 
junta  gepulchium  in  crypU  collocatUH." 

>  "  Lumen  quod  ante  lupcriUB  altsre  et 
tumbain  ardebat  per  quandam  feneitram 
ndioi  luos  ad  allara  infra  cryptam  posi- 
tum  dirigebaL" — cap.  xxr.  G.  p.  268. 

T  I  have  already  aUted  that  tbere  ars 
diacrepanciei  betveen  the  plan  and  some 
of  the  arranitementa  mentiored  in  the 
chroniclea.  Thua  the  altar  of  St.  John 
Ba^Iat,  near  which  St.  Olhmar  waa  de- 
posited, does  not  appear  in  the  plan.  The 
crypt  i>  called  the  crypt  of  the  twelve 
Apoitlea  and  of  St  Columhanaa,  in  cap. 
M»i.  of  the  life  of  Notker  (G.  p,  374;)  and 
the  altar  of  St.  Col  Dm  ban  ua  in  the  crypt  ia 
mentioned;  (G.  p.  139;)  but  the  ?mler 
belong!  to  the  twelfth  century.  HoweTer, 
in  the  plan  the  altar  of  St.  Columhanos  ia 
on  the  ateps  of  the  presbytery.  In  122fi 
(G.  p.  137)  two  crfpla  are  mentioned, 
namely,  of  the  Apostlen  and  of  all  aainta  : 
"dHoi  eryptia  milriu  zii.  vidilicel  Apa^ 
ilBlBmn  <t  BiHiHiifli  MRclimai."    Tbey  were 


dedicated  in  that  year.  The  chnrch  mf- 
fered  by  a  fire  in  S37.     Abbot  VlMialricu^ 

or  Ulridu.  (A.D.  090—986,)  made  a 
chapel,  in  which  waa  placed  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Lord,  conatrocted  with  great  care, 
and  decorated  with  gold  and  coloura. 
lliere  were  four  altara  in  the  chapel,  one 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  another 
of  the  Holy  Croaa.  On  the  right  hand  waa 
painted  the  aaaumptian  of  the  Virgin,  and 
an  altar  waa  there  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
On  the  lelt  an  altar  of  StJohn,  with  a 
picture  of  hia  death.  In  the  ciypt  below 
he  arranged  a  fifth  altar  to  Vodalricui  the 
bialiap.  G.  p.  1 12.  In  the  days  of  Abbot 
Ulric  the  SiMh  (1204—1219)  conaLderahle 
change!  were  made  in  the  buildinga,  and  a 
great  tower  erected  for  the  church.  I  find 
no  particulara  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  church  after  tbia  period.  Murray'a 
Hand-book  informa  na  that  the  abbey 
church  ii  now  a  cathedral,  and  waa  ao 
modernized  in  the  last  century  that  it  poi- 
aestea  little  to  intereat  the  stranger.  The 
buildings  of  the  deserted  monaatery  date 
titaa  the  acTenteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turiea,  and  are  pattly  employed  for  govern- 
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There  was  a  second  ^tar  to  the  east  of  the  high  tdtar,  and 
this  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  The  sides  of  the  presbytery 
and  the  apse  were  lined  with  benches*.  Od  the  steps  of  the 
presbytery,  to  the  north  and  south,  are  placed  altars  of  St.  Be- 
nedict and  St.  Columbanus,  each  altar  having  a  small  enclosure 
or  rail  like  those  of  the  side  aisles'.  To  the  west  of  the  steps 
the  choir  of  the  singers,  "  chorus  psallentium"  is  enclosed  by 
screens  that  occupy  the  space  of  the  crossing.  This  choir  has 
lateral  doors,  which  open  into  the  long  passages  or  gangways 
that  lead,  as  already  described,  along  the  inner  aides  of  the 
aisles,  and  terminate  in  the  doors  leading  to  the  crypt.  Pos- 
sibly this  urangement  was  made  to  facilitate  processions, 
which  would  thus  pass  completely  round  the  church,  visiting 
in  turn  all  the  altars  of  the  side  aisles  and  circumscribing  the 
confessionary.  It  is  besides  probable  that  some  altars  were 
placed  in  the  crypt  which  do  not  appear  in  the  plan. 

The  choir  has  also  a  door  in  the  western  screen,  and  four 
seats  or  desks,  "formid(s,"  which  are  placed  so  that  the  singers 
would  turn  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  but  it  does  not 
appear  which. 

Westward  of  the  choir  another  set  of  screens  extends  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  which  has  two  doors 
to  the  we8t^  In  the  western  part  of  this  enclosure,  and  in 
the  central  line  of  the  nave,  is  placed  the  pulpit,  "  ambo,"  of  a 
circular  form ;  and  against  the  eastern  or  choir  screen,  on 
each  side  of  the  choir  door,  is  an  analogium,  or  readbg  desk. 
These  are  inscribed  "  analoaia  ad  le^endum." 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  there  is  an  altar  to  St.  Peter, 
in  the  middle  of  the  apse,  and  a  seat  runs  round  the  concavity. 
But  neither  in  this  apse  or  in  the  eastern  one  is  the  usual  pa- 
triarchal throne  indicated.    The  platform  of  this  apse  is  raised 

mcnt  office*  and  far  the  preierTition    of  torn.   Accozdingi?  ■  sSniilir  deik  or  "  con- 

the  content  libriiy.     A  complete  liaC  of  laritan,"  M  it  wu  ctJIed,  was  set  ap  in  the 

the  abbots  to  A.D.  IfiSD,  by  J.  Vadunni,  eharch  of  St.  Gall,  under  the  direction  of 

is  giTen  in  O.  p.  160.  Romuiui,  about  the  allar  of  the  Apcitle*, 

■  The  altar  of  St.  Fanlii  diitingiuiibed  aad  upon  this  wss  deposited  tbe  authentic 
by  the  foUowin^  line — "  flic  Paidi  dignat  copy  of  the  intiphDnariuoi  which  he  had 
migiii  cekbramiu  hiKora."                                   broagbt  with   hi~   ' " K-tv.- 

■  Chorleniagiie  obtained  from  Pope  hardi  ir'-'~=  '■ 
Adrian  two  teacher*  of  the  OregoHan  O.  8S9. 
cbant,one  of  whoTn,  named  Romonus,  wa*  i>  This  encloaed  space  bsi  the  inscrip- 
detoined  at  St  Oall  on  his  road  to  Mete  tlon  "  Hie  mmgeUiKa  rttitalar  Itctio  pa- 
by  liekneis,  aad  remained  there  teaching  lii"  in  the  midst  bctweeo  the  anahgia  and 
the  monk*.     At  Rome  it  leenu  that  ihey  the  onAg. 

had  a  certain  desk  fixed  in  the  cbnrch,  *  This  altar  ha*  the  line  "Hie  Peinu 

upon  which   the  genuine  antiphonarium       eccle$iit  poMtor  mrlilur  Smcrem,"  and  the 
wa*  depoaitedbr  the  inspection  of  all  per-      apse  i*  inscribed  "rjfdra." 
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three  steps  only.  The  step  is  mtemipted  in  the  middle,  as 
if  a  passage  was  there  to  a  "  confessionary"  or  crypt  beneath 
the  sJtar,  but  no  such  place  is  indicated  by  writing.  In  front  of 
the  platform  an  enclosure  is  screened  off  for  a  choir,  "chorus," 
but  no  seats  or  desks  are  drawn.  It  has  one  door  towards 
the  west  and  two  towards  the  east.  The  eastern  screen  is 
near  the  font,  and  a  bench  placed  between  the  two  doors  may 
serve  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  baptis- 
mal service.  On  the  whole,  seventeen  altars  are  marked  in 
the  plan. 

The  Saceisty". 

The  sacristy,  which  is  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  south 
transept,  consists  of  a  building  of  two  stories,  erected  on  one 
side  in  contact  with  the  east  wall  of  the  southern  transept, 
and  on  the  other  against  the  presbytery.  The  lower  story  or 
sacristy  proper,  "  subtug  sacratorium,"  contains  presses,  chests, 
and  benches :  there  is  a  large  table  in  the  middle  for  setting 
out  the  sacred  vessels,  "  mensa  sanctorum  vasorum."  In  the 
south-east  comer  there  is  a  stove,  as  the  priests  have  to  re- 
main here  a  long  time  in  winter  for  putting  on  their  habili- 
ments. In  the  upper  story  are  kept  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, "  supra  vestium  ecclesiee  repositio."  From  the  sacristy 
below  a  long  passage  leads  to  a  small  house,  where  the  sacra- 
mental bread  is  baked  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  oil  is 
prepared  for  lighting  the  church,  "  damus  ad  preeparandum. 
panem  sanctum  et  oleum  exprimendum."  Here  are  delineated 
a  fire-place,  oven,  taUe,  and  benches. 

LlBRAay  AND  SCRIPTOEIDM. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  is  a  building  which  in 
its  plan  and  dimensions  corresponds  exactly  with  the  sacristy, 
and  abuts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  transept  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  latter  does  against  the  south  transept. 
It  also  consists  of  two  stories.  The  lower  story  is  arranged 
for  a  scriptorium,  or  writing  room,  "  tn/ra  sedes  scridentiam." 
It  is  furnished  with  a  large  table  in  the  centre,  and  seven 
writing  desks  placed  against  the  walls,  which  are  lighted  by 
six  windows'.     The  upper  story  serves  as  a  depository  for  the 

d  This  And  the  fallowing  article!  are  ■  The  gliet  windowg,  /tnetlra  vUm,  of 

freely  traniUted  from  Keller,  with  the  few  the  Scriplariuin,  are  mentioiied  by  Ekke- 

excRptiona  which  I  have  marked  as  they  hardue,  cap.  iiL  O.  p.  S3. 
occur,  and  with  tlie  additjou  of  Ibe  netw. 
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books,  "supra  bibliotheea'."  The  library  is  reached  by  means 
of  a  staircase  from  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  crypt,  "  in- 
iroitaa  in  bibliothecam  mper  criptam  superius." 

Towers. 

On  the  two  sides  of  the  eastern  semicircular  atrimn  of  the 
minster  stand  two  towers,  which,  Uke  those  of  most  of  the 
ancient  basilicas  of  Italy,  are  not  connected  with  the  principal 
btulding.  The  access  to  them  is  by  short  passages  from  the 
atrium.  They  are  probably  divided  into  stories,  and,  what  is 
seldom  the  case  with  belfries,  are  of  a  round  form.  Their 
height  is  not  given.  It  is  not  said  whether  they  were  to  re- 
ceive bells,  which  doubtless  was  their  principal  destination.  It 
is  merely  remarked  that  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  tower 
and  to  their  chapels  was  (as  is  also  shewn  in  the  drawing)  by  a 
winding  staircase,  and  that  the  whole  building  could  be  over- 
looked from  them,  "  ascensm  per  cocleam,  ad  universa  super 
inspicienda."  Above,  in  the  northern  tower,  there  is  an  altar 
in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  "  aJtare  sancti 
Mickaelis  in  summitate  "  and  at  the  summit  of  the  southern 
tower  a  similar  altar  is  raised  to  the  archangel  Gabriel,  "  altare 
sancti  Gahrielis  in  summifate."  Canipaniles  or  bell-towers,  as 
is  known,  had  not  been  brought  into  frequent  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  churches  very  long  before  this  plan  was  made ; 
perhaps  first  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Then  followed 
the  various,  and  in  part  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  bring  them 
into  harmonious  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  to 
which,  by  their  nature,  they  were  not  suited.  The  floral  or- 
nament in  the  plan,  which  is  also  often  seen  in  manuscripts  of 
the  ninth  century,  has  no  precise  signification'. 

The  Cloistbb''. 

The  cloister  court  is  placed  on  the  south  aide  of  the  chiirch. 
It  is  a  laj^e  area  boimded  on  the  north  by  the  church  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  three  principal  buildings  of  the  monastery. 
It  is  surrounded  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  covered  walk  or 

'  The  library  of  the   old   St.  Peter's  •  It  probably  indicitei  the  ooaial  roof 

ehnreh  at  Rome  wu  eonitracted  od  the  of  the  building  oi  iti  ornaineDtal  fluul. 

otber  lide  of  the  transept,  in  the  angle  '  I  have  le-writtea  the  deicription  of 

foTToed  between  it  and  the  naye,  and  in-  tlie  cloieter,   which  oeema  not   to    h»»8 

deed  in  the  place  where  on  our  plan  the  been  uaderatood  by  KeUet  in  tbe  »ente  in 

dvelling  for  vioiting  brothen,  "  nucftio  which  I  riew  it. 
Jratntm  tmftntmnthm,"  i>  indicated. 
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porticua,  and  in  the  centre  the  open  space  was  probably  laid 
out  with  grass  or  shrubs.  The  arches  of  the  porticua  are 
represented  ui  the  plan  in  a  sort  of  rude  perspective  or  hori- 
zontal projection  familiar  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
examining  ancient  drawings  of  this  kind ;  and  comparing  it 
with  the  known  forms  of  Romaneaque  cloisters,  it  appears 
that  there  was  an  open  arch  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  which 
gave  access  to  the  central  space  known  as  the  Pratellum, 
Freau,  or  Qloister-parth,  in  the  respective  languages  of  the 
above  terms. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  open  arch  was  a  group  of  four 
arches,  the  pillars  of  which  of  course  rested  on  a  low  base- 
ment wall,  being  intended  to  admit  light  and  air  in  the  man- 
ner of  open  windows,  but  not  to  give  access  to  the  cloister- 
garth.  Four  foot-paths,  "  quatuor  aemitaper  tranaversum  claua- 
in,"  extend  one  from  each  of  the  central  arches,  and  abut 
against  a  path  surrounded  by  a  small  square  enclosure,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  "  savina,"  or  tub,  either  for  water  or  for 
plants. 

The  north  walk  or  amiulacrvm  of  the  cloister,  extends  along 
the  church, "portions  ante  ecclesiam."  It  is  considerably  broader 
than  the  other  three,  and  is  provided  with  benches  on  the  long 
sides,  apparently  because  it  serves  also  as  a  chapter-house,  for 
an  inscription  informs  us  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  pious 
multitude  may  hold  theur  wholesome  deliberations.  "  Hicpia 
concilium  pertractet  turha  aalvhre."  At  one  end  of  this  chap- 
ter-house a  door  leads  us  into  the  south  transept  of  tJie  min- 
ster, and  through  it  into  the  habitations  and  dormitories  of  the 
brethren ;  at  the  opposite  end  a  door  opens  into  the  parlour'. 
The  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister  which  leads  towards  the  re- 
fectory is  constructed  alongside  of  the  habitation  of  the  bre- 
thren, "porticua  ante  domwm  atet  hacfornace  calentem."  (The 
porticua  stands  before  the  house,  which  is  wanned  by  a  stove.) 
The  habitation  consists  of  two  stories.  Below  is  a  sitting 
room  or  common  room  for  the  brethren,  "  aubtua  calefactoria 
domua^"  It  is  provided  with  a  large  arched  fire-place,  "  cami- 

'  A  door  inla  tb«  chnrch  near  ihe  audi-  tlmeaer'*  abunber. 

fi>rj«n  oi  parlanr  ocean  in  Ekkehudoa  ^  Tliii   loireT   room  wu  also  termed 

(o.  10.  O.  p.  88.)     El  on  ad  introitvm  pUala,  foi  Che  louth  door  oFit  i>  inscribed 

iceletia  kM  Iseu   otidilorH  eil,   vtniHenI,  "  egrtuia  dt  pitale."      Under  PuaSi   in 

&C.     Thii  door  may  hive  been  at  the  Ducang;e,  I  find  amonfptothei  definitiaDa, 

north-Tett  angle  of  the  cloialer,  ai  usual,  "  Conclave  Taporano  vel  fornacula  cile- 

or  it  ma;  be  Ihe  doorvhich  aptni  to  the  factam  aadpOBll.PDJfeCQneiardaingloa- 
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fliM  ad  calefaciendum,"  the  chimney  of  which,  "  evaporaHo 
/ami,"  as  in  the  inner  school  and  the  infirmary,  is  rejireaented, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  symmetry',  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire-place,  and  also  in  horizontal  projection.  The  sitting  room 
has  two  outlets,  one  leads  by  a  snort  passage,  "  egreams  de  pi- 
fifUe,"  to  a  detached  small  building,  in  which,  under  one  roof, 
are  united  the  washing-house,  "lavaforium,"  or  "lavandi  locus," 
furnished  all  round  with  benches,  and  in  the  centre  with  a 
lai^  fire-place ;  and  a  bath-house,  "  balneatorium,"  with  a 
stove  or  fire-place,  and  two  boilers.  Here  probably  was  car- 
ried on  the  washing  of  the  feet  and  cleansing  of  the  linen 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict,  occupations  to  which 
every  monk  was  subjected  in  turn.  Within  the  monastery 
there  are  seyerad-  bath  establishments,  which  were  doubtless 
constructed  on  account  of  the  leprosy  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  classes.  The 
other  outlet  from  the  pisalis,  "  exifus  ad  necessarium,"  leads  to 
the  necessarium,  in  the  corner  of  which  a  light,  "  lucerna,"  is 
kept  burning. 

The  sleeping  apartment  occupies  the  upper  story,  "  gubtus 
calefactoria  domus,  supra  dormilorium,"  in  which  are  repre- 
sented the  bedsteads  and  benches,  "  lecti."  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  from  this  story  the  above-named  light,  which 
by  the  rules  of  the  order  must  burn  throughout  the  night  in  . 
the  sleeping  room,  could  be  reached,  and  also  the  necessa- 
rium, which  is  almost  always  connected  with  the  sleeping 
chambers  on  the  same  level". 

A  building  of  two  stories  abuts  against  the  south  side  of 
the  cloister  ",  which  contains  in  the  lower  story  the  refectory, 

rebut  e»e  affinnit."     (O.  p.  92.  Ekke- 
liardi   HiaL  S.  Galli,  cap.  ii.    See  also 
:  cbtonlcle,  6.  p.  £3.) 


■ulem  PiMlem,"  flic.    (Acu  Mureasii  Mo-  I  I  have  eiplained  tfae  . 

naaletii,  p.  9.)  the  chinmey  and  the  tire-place  in  my  in- 

In  Dui    monaaterj  the  Piialit    pltunly  troductory  cliipler,  ai  proving  the  exinl- 

onncidei  with  the  aboie  definitiona  aud  encc  at  a  hypocauit. 

quotationa,     It  ii  a  lODm  wanned  witb  a  >"  The  Btaiitites  which  led  to  the  upper 

■tore,  and  it  ii  under  the  dormilary,  fiuoii  are  omitted   throughout   tfae   plaii. 

to  the  abbey  chioniclei  ihia  cbamber  ii  In  the  usual  moDaetic  arrangementa  one 

termed  the  Pyralt,  and  it  appean  that  the  leads  from  the  dormitory  to  Uie  tranaept. 

arrangement  of  the  building)  diAered  here  to  enahle  the  monks  to  attend  the  noc- 

bom  d>e  plan,  for  the  tcrifttriam,  the  py-  turaal  rervicea   with    eaae  :    and  another 

raJ<  and  the  Imaloriam  were  contiguous  to  leads  from  the  donnitor)  to   the  cloister 

each  other,     "Veniunt  in  pi/rale  el  in  eo  or  elsewhert.     The  ascent  10  the  dorrni- 

laratormm   necQOU    et    proxiinum    pjrali  tory,  "e  parte  i     '    ■-'■-"-                    '  ■— 

seripMrin,    et   haa    trea    regular    '  ^> ,   >      .       . 
pre  oiDiubui  quaa  mtquam  lideriu 
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and  the  upper  story  of  which  is  destined  for  a  vestiarium, 
"infra  refectorium,  supra  vestiarium." 

In  the  refectory  are  represented  six  tables  of  difFerent 
lengths  and  shapes.  The  abbot  takes  his  seat  at  the  largest 
of  these,  the  "mensa  alhatis,"  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  IT,  with  a  bench,  "  scavinum,"  on  each  side.  The  other 
benches  run  partly  round  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  "aedes 
in  circuitu,"  and  stand  partly  between  the  tables.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  smaller  table  of  honour  for  the  guests, 
"ad  eedendam  cum  hospitibue.^'  Opposite  to  this  and  placed 
against  the  wall  the  reading-desk,  or  "  analogiim,"  is  erected, 
from  which  a  brother  who  possesses  a  good  delivery  reads  - 
during  the  meal,  according  to  the  monastic  rule.  From  the 
refectory  a  passage  through  an  arched  door  leads  to  the 
kitchen,  "  egresms  ad  coquinam,"  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  building,  and  in  which  we  observe  tables  and 
benches,  and  in  the  centre  a  large  fire-place  standing  upon 
arches ;  by  the  above-named  door  is  a  large  square  press  "  to- 
reffma,"  intended  probably  for  keeping  the  plates,  &c.  By  the 
old  Benedictine  rule  every  monk  must  take  his  turn  to  do 
duty  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  exception  of  the  cellerer  when  he 
happened  to  be  much  engaged.  Connected  with  the  kitchen 
by  a  long  passage  is  a  building  which  comprises  the  bake- 
house and  brewhouse  of  the  convent,  "hie  vidua fratrum  cura 
tradetur  honesta."  This  building  has  a  small  vestibule,  from 
which  to  the  right  and  the  left  we  go  to  the  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  servants,  "  repausatioves  vernarum."  In  the  bakehouse, 
"pistrifiutn  fratrum"  axe  benches  and  tables,  an  oblong 
trough,  "  aheolm,"  a  baking  oven,  "  caainus,"  and  a  locker 
for  meal,  "  reposttio  farinw.  '  From  the  bakehouse  we  enter 
the  brewhouse,  "  hie  fratrihua  conficiaiur  cervisa,"  in  which 
are  represented  benches,  a  boiler  and  furnace,  and  where,  in 
a  separate  space  marked  " kic  coletur  celia","  the  beer  cooler 
appears,  under  the  same  form  or  mark  by  which  the  cooling 
apparatus,  "  ad  refrigerandmn  cerviaam,"  is  represented  in  the 
brewhouses  of  the  hospitium  and  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  upper  story  of  this  building  is,  as  already  stated,  tlie 
veafiarium,  or  place  where  the  clotlies  are  kept,  (that  is,  the 
ordinary  clothes  of  the  brethren,  whereas  in  the  vestiarium 
above  the  sacristy  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  were  deposited.) 
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The  west  walk  of  the  cloister  U  bounded  by  another  two- 
storied  building.  'I'he  ground-floor  consists  of  the  cellar,  "  in- 
fra  cellarium,"  into  which  we  enter  from  the  cloister  on  the 
side  of  the  refectory,  "  huic  porticos  potua  quoque  cella  cohe- 
r£^,"  with  a  great  number  of  large  and  small  barreb,  "  majoreg 
tunnai  et  minores."  Th^e  barrels  were  probably  destined  for 
keeping  both  beer  and  wine.  Although  the  enjoymrat  of  the 
latter  was  originally  denied  to  the  monks,  yet  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  wine  was  drunk  in  all  wealthy  monasteries. 
In  the  upper  story  is  the  lai'der  and  store  room  for  other 
kinds  of  provisions,  "supra  lardariuut  et  aliorum  neceasario- 
rum  repoeitio." 

The  Parlour. 

In  a  line  with  the  apartment  of  the  almoner  and  adjoining 
to  it  b  the  long  parlour,  furnished  all  round  with  benches, 
which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  cloisters,  and  in  which  con- 
versation is  carried  on  with  visitors,  and  orders  are  given  to 
the  servants,  "  exitus  et  introitus  ante  daastrwni  ad  conloqaen- 
dam  cum  hosptiibus  et  ad  mandatum  faciendum^." 

The  Convent  of  the  Novices,  oe  Inner  School. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  stands  a  group  of  buildings 
which  form  two  complete  monasteries  as  it  were,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  cloister  with  its  covered  arcade,  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  suite  of  refectory,  dormitory,  &c.,  and 
having  a  church  or  chapel  on  one  side.  Each  of  these  Uttle 
convents  has  also  a  detached  building  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  contains  the  bath  and  kitchen.  The  two  are  inge- 
niously arranged  with  perfect  symmetry  of  plan  with  respect 
to  the  centraJ  huildisg,  which  contains  the  chapels.  The 
chapels  are  placed  end  to  end,  and  thus  form  one  continuous 
budding  when  viewed  from  without,  but  within  are  completely 
separated  from  each  other.  The  apse  of  one  being  at  the  east 
end,  and  of  the  other  at  the  west,  the  entire  double  ch^l  has 
an  apse  at  each  end. 

One  of  these  little  convents,  or  cloisters  as  they  are  termed, 
(for  the  word  "claustrum"  is  taken  to  mean  the  whole  esta- 
blishmeot,)  is  appropriated  to  the  novices  and  the  other  to  the 
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sick,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  their  ari-angements 
separately). 

The  novices'  convent  bears  an  inscription  which  ioformB  us 
that  in  this  cloister  are  associated  those  who  are  offered  up  by 
their  parents  and  those  who  are  upon  probation,  "Aoe  clausiro 
ob!ati  puUantibus  adsociantur." 

The  oblati  are  those  youths  or  boys  who  were  devoted  by 
their  parents  to  a  monastic  life.  In  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St,  Gall  mention  is  frequently  made  of  such  solemn 
ceremonies.  Thus  for  example  the  learned  monk  Iso, 
A.D.  871,  was-  from  his  birth  vowed  to  the  monastic  life  by 
his  parents.  The  expression  oblati  occurs  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  the  rides  of  St.  Benedict, 
where  the  subject  is  the  reception  of  the  sons  of  nobles  and  of 
poor  persons.  By  pulsautes '  are  to  be  understood  those  who 
are  received  into  the  novitiate ;  literally,  those  who  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  monastery,  seeking  admission  therein'.  He 
who  wished  to  be  received  into  a  monastery,  or  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  must,  according  to  the  capitulare  of  Charlemagne 
of  the  year  789,  be  first  examined  or  tried,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  morals  and  course  of  life.  He  therefore  entered 
first  into  the  so  called  "  pulsatorium  monasticum,"  vhtxe  he 
was  examined  and  prepared. 

The  walks  of  their  cloister  have  arcades  on  the  sides,  dis- 
posed on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  great  cloister 
already  described,  and  might  serve  in  bad  weather  as  a  place 
for  recreation  for  the  scholars.  The  principal  building,  which 
encloses  three  sides  of  the  square,  is  divided  into  six  large 
rooms.  On  the  west  side  is  the  refectory  and  a  chamber, 
*'  camera."  The  south  side  comprises  the  apartment  of  the 
master,  "  jaanttio  jnaffistri  eorum,"  and  the  infirmary,  "infir- 
iiiorum  domas,"  both  of  which  are  provided  with  a  stove  and 
other  necessary  appendages.  On  the  east  side  are  the  dormi- 
tory and  the  common  room,  "pisalis^,"  with  a  fire-place,  "  ca- 
minus"  and  a  chimney,  " eantas /ami''  These  six  chambers 
are  not  connected  with  each  other,  but  each  has  a  door  which 
opens  upon  the  cloister. 

In  the  centre  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  cloister  ia  indi- 

*  I  hmvi  added  thcabOTeobmrilioni  to  ■  AnothrriDterpreUticni  is  ^tcd  inMa- 

Kfller'i  anicU  On  Ibe  Navia  conrent.  billon'a  Anniln  Urd.  S.  Banedicd. 

'    Vide    the    articlea     Oblati,    Pubare,  '  Piulia    h»    b«n    alrecdy    atiGWii   to 

I'mltalerium,  ia  Ducange.  mean  ■  room  warmed  by  «  Move. 
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cated  a  square  with  a  small  circle  in  the  middle,  by  which,  as 
in  the  cloisters,  we  may  understand  a  quadrangular  parterre, 
with  a  tree  or  a  well,  (or  as  Von  Arx  thinks,  a  small  house.) 

On  the  north  side  the  cloister  is  bounded  by  the  chapel  of 
the  sick  monks  and  that  of  the  novices,  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  former,  bat  completely 
separated  ft'om  it.  It  is  arranged  as  follows ;  a  vestibule  or 
aote-chapel  at  the  west  end  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
long  bench  against  the  walls,  and  entered  by  a  door  from  the 
cloisters.  The  fourth  or  eastern  side  is  a  screen,  with  a  door 
in  the  middle  that  admits  to  the  choir,  which  has  two  benches 
or  little  forms,  "/oniialeB*'  in  it,  and  lastly  two  steps  ascend 
from  the  choir  to  the  platform  of  the  apse,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  an  isolated  altar. 

To  the  west  of  this  convent  of  the  novices,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  road,  stands  tlie  kitchen  which  is  appropriated  to 
them,  "  coquiua  eorundem,"  in  the  middle  of  which  the  fire- 
hearth  is  introduced.  Adjoining  to  it  and  under  the  same 
roof  is  a  bath-room,  "  balneaioriam,"  with  four  cauldrons,  two 
benches,  and  a  fire-place  [P)  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  Octke  School. 

The  school-house  is  near  the  abbot's  dwelling,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence".  It  is  a  building  about  seventy  feet  by 
fifty-three.  This  consists  of  a  large  a]>artment  in  the  middle, 
divided  by  a  screen  or  partition  mto  two,  about  twenty-five 
feet  square  each.  Round  these  are  placed  a  series  of  foiuleeu 
small  rooms,  which  open  into  the  lai^er  ones,  two  of  them 
also  having  outer  doors,  and  thus  serving  as  vestibules.  The 
rest  of  these  httle  rooms  are  termed  the  dwellings  of  the  scho- 
lars, "  hie  mamiuncula  acolasticorum."  The  inscription  which 
runs  across  the  central  rooms  marks  them  as  the  common- 
room  of  the  school  and  place  of  recreation,  "  dmnua  communia 
schoke  idem  vacationis."  A  small  square  in  the  centre  of  each 
is  inscribed  "  testudo."  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  this  probably  indicates  the  fire-place,  with  an  open  lao- 
tem  over  it.  £ach  of  the  scholar's  rooms  has  a  square,  but 
this  is  probably  a  table.  No  furniture  of  any  other  kind  is 
indicated  in  this  house'. 

'  The  fencea  b«kr  tha  iauription  "Hoc  '   I  have  lubatituted  Iha  tbon  irticte 

vmaqii'  irpta  fTnuat  ditcettlU  vela  ju.  u  (he  school  in  place  nf  diid  by  Keller, 
mte."  which  detcTibn  th«  builditifi  at  hiiving  a 
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Opposite  to  the  school-house,  and  built  against  the  side-watl 
of  the  church,  is  the  residence  of  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
"mansio  capitis  scoltE,"  containing  a  chamber,  provided  with 
a  stove  in  the  corner,  and  with  benches,  beds,  or  other  furni- 
ture; also  a  private  room  adjoining,  "  ejtiadem  secretum,"  fur- 
nished with  side-benches,  tables,  &c. 

Aula. 

The  residence  of  the  abbot,  also  called  the  palatium  and 
the  abbatia,  stands  outside  the  monastery,  is  surrounded  by 
a  fence,  and  consists  of  two  buildings,  one  of  which  is  inha- 
bited by  the  abbot  himself  and  the  other  by  his  servants.  The 
first  building  consists  of  two  stories,  of  which  the  under  one 
has  an  open  portico  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  "porticus^ 
arcttbus  litcida."  'llie  inner  space  of  this  story  is  divided  into 
two  chambers.  One  is  the  sitting  room  of  the  abbot,  "  mansio 
abbatis,"  with  benches,  a  stove  or  fire-place,  two  presses  orna- 
mented with  carved  work,  " ioregmata"  one  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  and  a  covered  way  to  the  church,  "  ad  ecde^am 
ingreamig."  It  has  also  a  door  to  the  western  portico  and 
another  to  the  eastern  portico.  The  second  chamber,  "  dor- 
mitorium,"  contains  eight  places  for  sleeping,  "lecti  hie,"  a 
bench,  a  stove  or  fire-place,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
upper  story  contains  a  large  upper  chamber,  and  some  smaller 
chambers,  "  mpra  camera  et  solarium." 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  there 
shall  be  a  kitchen  as  well  in  the  house  of  the  abbot  as  in  the 
hospitium,  in  order  that  the  brethren  may  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  arrangements  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  strangers 
into  the  cloisters.  Accordingly,  the  servants'  house  contains 
the  kitchen  of  the  abbot,  and  adjoining  to  it  his  cellar  and 
provision  store,  "  cellar  iam,"  and  also  a  bathroom,  "  balnea- 
iorium."  Behind  these  rooms  three  chambers  are  introduced 
for  the  domestics,  "  cubilia /amalantium." 

coiAt  in  the  centKidLvidedbja  w&U.  The  which  two  u«  down  to  Ihe  gTOnnd  ud  the 

central  iqiura  teitudo  he  interprM*  bi   ■  TcniundeT  fonn  groapt  Of  uche*  rMli|ig 

f;arden-hauK,  «nd  ths  roouii  uound  ■■  on  a  bunnent-ii^,  limilarty  lo  theclcai- 

ectniB-nwmi  or  eputmenti  of  the  te&ch-  ten  :  mo  at  teut  I  interpret  the  dnwinff, 

en.  by   conipirilDn   with  Aomanesqite  build- 

■  Each  portico  hu  twelve  openingi,  of  ing*. 
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The  Hospitidm  Foa  the  reception  of  distinguished 
Strangers. 

"  Heee  domut  iosptttbtes porta  eat  quoque  suscipiendis." 

This  building,  which  ia  entered  on  the  south  side  through 
a  vestibule,  "  iiiffreasug,"  ooraprises  the  Bitting  and  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  guests  of  higher  rank,  chambers  for  their 
servants,  and  stables  for  their  horses.  Tlieae  rooms  occupy 
the  circumference  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  is 
a  laree  refectory,  "domus  hospiium  ad prandendum."  There  are 
also  indicated  in  the  same,  a  large  central  fire-hearth,  "lociis 
foci,"  and  along  the  walls  tables,  "  meii8(B,"  and  benches,  and 
one  of  the  four  doors  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  presses,  "  torep- 
mata."  From  the  refectory  we  enter  into  the  four  sleeping 
rooms,  "caminata  cam  lectia"  lying  at  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  house,  and  well  furnished  with  stoves,  beds,  &c.  Two 
other  doors,  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  lead  from  the 
refectory  into  ante-rooms,  one  of  which,  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  whole,  "inpressua,"  is  also  connected  with  the  chambers 
of  the  servants,  "  cubilia  aerviforum ;"  the  second  leads  to 
the  stables,  "stabida  caballorum,"  (in  which  the  mangers, 
" pras^a,"  are  indicated,)  and  other  useful  offices. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  hospitium  is  a  building  which 
contains  under  one  roof,  first,  the  kitchen  for  the  guests,  "  cu- 
lina  kospitum,"  with  tlie  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ; 
secondly,  the  store-room,  " proviptuarium  ;"  thirdly,  the  bake- 
house, "pistrinum,"  with  an  oven,  "fornax,"  side-benches  and 
troughs.  Also  in  an  adjoining  room,  "  interendiE  pasia  locus," 
a  table  and  vessels  for  wetting  and  leavening  the  meal. 
Lastly  we  arrive  at  the  brewhouse,  "  dontus  confideiuUe  celia," 
with  fires,  and  coppers  for  wetting  and  malting  the  grain  in 
the  same  room,  and  the  cooling  apparatus  in  a  separate  place, 
inscribed  "hie  refriperatur  cervisa." 

The  Dwelling  of  the  Porter. 

Opposite  to  the  hospitium,  and  erected  against  the  wall  of 
the  church,  are  the  apartments  of  the  porter,  porfarius,  also 
called  the  ostiarius,  one  of  the  first  officials  of  the  monastery, 
who  receives  the  guests,  and  therefore  his  dwelling  is  placed 
without  the  monastery.  It  consists  of  two  rooms,  namely, 
his  sitting-room,  warmed  by  means  of  a  stove,  "  caminafa  por- 
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tarii,"  having  one  door  into  the  court  and  another  into  the 
church ;  and  his  sleeping  room,  "  cubile  ejm,"  with  beds,  side 
benches,  &c. 

To  this  building  is  appended  a  vestibule  already  mentioned, 
through  which  the  guests  and  the  scholars  can  pass  in  and 
out  through  the  semicircular  cloister  of  the  atrium,  or  enter 
into  the  church  itself,  "  exiet  hie  /lospes  vel  templi  tecta  aub- 
ibit ;  diacentis  scoIcb pulchrajuventa  aimid." 

HOSPITIUM  FOR  POOR  TRAVELLERS  AND  PlLGRIMST, 

"  Domm  peregrinorum  et  ficmperum." 

This  building  is  very  little  smaller  than  the  nobler  hospi- 
tium,  and  like  it  is  composed  of  a  circumference  of  chambers 
enclosing  a  common  room.  The  chambers  consist  of  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  east,  flanked  by  two  rooms  for  the  servants  who 
waited  upon  the  pilgrims,  "  aervientium  manmonea."  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  is  a  "  dormitonum,"  and  on  the  west  a 
chamber,  "camera"  and  a  "cellarium,"  between  which  is  a  ves- 
tibule which  leads  to  a  detached  building  containing  under 
one  roof  a  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  the  arrangement  and 
furniture  of  which  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
those  of  the  larger  hospitiura.  The  central  space  of  the  pau- 
pers' hospitium  is  surrounded  with  seats,  and  in  the  middle 
the  usual  square  which  is  marked  in  this  case  "  festudo."  (It 
appears  probable,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  this  space  is 
roofed  over,  and  that  the  square  is  the  opening  in  the  roof 
through  which  light  is  admitted.)  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  establishment  is  destitute  of  a  kitchen,  and  has  neither 
refectory  or  furniture  of  any  kind  indicated  in  its  plan  ;  it  is 
also  wanting  in  the  other  convenient  offices  that  are  attached 
in  such  profusion  to  eveir  other  part  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings. It  may  therefore  be  doubtful  whether  even  a  fire  was 
afforded  in  the  central  space*. 

Opposite  to  the  hospitium,  just  described,  for  poor  travel- 
lers and  pilgrims,  there  is  a  vestibule,  (mentioned  above,) 
exactly  like  the  northern  one,  with  two  entrances  through 
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which  the  whole  of  the  servants  belonging  to  the  monastery 
find  their  entrance  into  the  establishment,  "  Ibla  monasterto 
_famulantum,  hie  turha  subintret." 

Residence  of  the  Alhoner. 
"  Pausatio  procuratoris  pauperum." 

The  apartment  of  the  almoner  (also  called  the  koapiiilarim) 
abuts  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  is  furnished  with  a  stove, 
has  a  door  leading  outwards  and  another  opening  into  the 
church,  and  corresponds  with  the  apartment  of  the  portariua 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

HospiTiDM  FOR  Monks  visiting  the  Monastbey. 
"  Saaceptio  fratrum  mpervementium." 

The  hospitiuni  for  stranger  monks,  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  regtdations  in  the  61st  chapter  of  the  ndes  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  opposite  to  the  outer  school,  and 
abuts  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church.'  It  consists  of  two 
apartments,  one  of  which  has  an  outlet  into  the  north  transept 
of  the  church,  and  is  furnished  with  a  stove  and  side  benches; 
the  other  room  is  a  dormitory  with  stove,  beds,  benches,  &c. 

The  Dwelling  of  the  Physicians. 

"  Domua  medicorum." 

The  residence  of  the  physicians  is  situated,  t(^ther  with 
the  botanical  garden,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  monas- 
tery. It  is  separated  from  the  blood-letting-house  by  a  wall 
or  fence,  and  has  no  direct  communication  with  the  infirmaiy 
opposite.  On  the  east  side  is  the  physician's  private  room, 
"  viansio  medici  ipsiitg*"  with  a  stove,  &c.  Adjoining  to  this  is 
the  repository  for  his  drugs  uid  medicaments,  "  armarium  pi^' 
menUtnim."  On  the  west  side  of  the  building  is  the  apartment 
of  those  who  are  dangerously  ill,  "  cubieulum  valde  infinnorum," 
arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  physician's  private  room. 
It  is  probable  that  this  house  was  used  for  the  reception  of 
patients  attacked  by  infectious  disorders.    The  situation  of 

*  In  Ui?  pinpen'  lukehouie,  which  ii  exactly  like  thn,  tb«  ume  room  ia  ioicribed 
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this  building  in  the  angle  of  the  monastery,  and  its  complete 
isolation  from  the  surrounding  dwellings,  appears  explained 
by  this  conjecture*. 

Physic  Garden. 

Immediately  behind  the  residence  of  the  physicians,  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  monastery,  is  the  physic  garden, 
"herbularius."  This  is  laid  out  with  sixteen  beds,  each  of  which 
has  the  name  of  some  herb  inscribed  upon  it,  according  to  the 
following  list,  to  which  I  have  added  the  English  names : 
Menta,  Peppermint ;  Rosmarino,  Rosemary ;  Lilium,  White 
Lily;  Salvia,  Sage;  Bala,  Rue;  Gladiola,  Cornflag;  Pvle- 
gium.  Pennyroyal;  FenugriBca,  Fenugreek;  Rosas,  Rose; 
Sisimbria,  Watercress  (or  Radish  ?) ;  Cumino,  Cummin ;  Zuiee- 
tico,  Lovage;  Fenicidam,  Fennel;  Costo,  Tansy;  Fasiolo, 
Kidney  Bean ;  Safare^ia,  Savory. 

The  Infirmary. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  novices'  convent,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  double  church,  stands  the  infirmary,  which  in  its 
arrangement  and  extent  corresponds  exactly  with  that  con- 
vent, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  as  the  inscription  tells 
us  :  "  IVafribtta  ir{firmig  pariter  hem  isfe  paretur." 

The  chamber,  the  refectory,  the  master's  house,  the  dormi- 
tory and  the  pisalis,  respectively  occupy  places  that  corres- 
pond exactly  to  those  of  the  same  apartments  in  the  novices' 
convent,  and  the  two  churches  and  the  cloister  are  also  similar. 
Tlie  only  difference  is  that  the  room  which  in  the  novices' 
convent  is  given  to  their  sick,  and  marked  "irifirmorum  domm," 
is  in  the  infirmary  assigned  to  those  who  are  very  ill,  "locus 
valde  infirmorum."  However  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  infirmary  was  a  residence  for  infirm  and  superannuated 
monks  as  well  as  for  sick  monks.  Their  kitchen,  "  coquina 
eomndmn  et  sanguinein  viinuentium''  is  removed  several  steps 
from  the  infirmary  and  to  the  west  of  the  refectory.  It  con- 
tains also  a  place  for  those  who  are  to  be  bled,  liie  kitchen, 
as  well  as  the  bath-room  adjoining  it,  "  balnearum  domus," 

hall,  or  Uitl;  >  court  with  *  Mltle  houw  in 
the  midiL    Compare  ttie  limilar  quadnnti 
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are  arranged  like  the  spaces  similarly  indicntoH  in  the  novices* 
convent.  Baths,  as  it  is  known,  were  at  an  earlier  period 
amongst  the  moat  ordinary  medicinal  remedies.  The  old 
Benedictine  rule  expresses  itself  upon  the  use  of  baths,  in  the 
chapter  de  infirmis frairihus,  in  the  following  manner:  Mcd- 
nearum  mus  infirmis  quotiens  expedit  offeratur,  gpnibas  aatem 
et  mtueime  juvenibus  tardius  concedatur. 

The  house  for  letting  blood. 

"  Fleotomatia  hie  guatandum  vel potionariis." 

This  building,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  south  side, 
comprises  one  large  quadrangular  space,  in  which  patients 
can  be  bled  and  purged.  It  is  furnished  with  six  tables, 
"  menea,"  and  the  same  number  of  benches,  and  is  heated  by 
four  stoves  placed  at  the  comers.  As  in  similar  cases  it  docs 
not  appear  to  be  easily  determuied  whether  a  large  table  or 
a  fire-place  is  indicated  by  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  space. 

The  Factory. 
"  Hac  sub  se  teaeat  fratrum  qui  tegmina  carat." 

This  place  bears  in  front  of  it  the  above  line,  which  implies 
that  it  is  devoted  to  the  making  and  repairing  the  clothes  of 
the  brethren,  but  this  is  not  the  sole  business  which  is  carried 
on  within  it. 

The  building  must  be  intended  to  comply  with  that  article 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  which  enjoins  that  the  monastery  if 
possible  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  contain  within  itself 
evoy  necessary  of  life,  as  water  for  the  mill,  the  bakehouse, 
the  garden;  and  all  mechanical  arts  should  be  carried  on 
therein,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  monks  going  out 
of  its  boimds.  The  factory  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal 
size,  but  connected  vrith  each  other.  The  larger  building 
is  provided  with  a  vestibule  and  chambers,  which  enclose 
two  quadrangular  courts  or  apartments,  in  the  middle  of 
which  are  two  small  ambiguous  squares  delineated,  which 
Keller  thinks  are  houses  or  cabins  for  the  masters  or  over- 
seers. The  inscription  "  domus  et  officina  camerarii,"  may 
apply  to  the  whole  apartment  or  merely  to  the  squares  in  the 
middle.     Around  these  courts  are  the  workshops  of  the  shoe- 
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makers,  "mtores"  saddlers  (or  stool  makers),  "aeUarii,'^  sword- 
cutlers,(or  rather  knife-cutlers,)  and  grinders,  emundatores  etpo- 
Utorm gladiorum,  shield-makers,  {or  trencher  makers'  ?)  "acuia- 
rii,"  carvers  in  wood,  statuaries,  or  tiirnere,  "  tomatore%,"  cur- 
riers, "  coriarii."  In  the  smaller  building,  which  is  separated 
from  the  former  by  an  open  space,  are  three  workshops,  one  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  goldsmiths,  "  aurifices,"  who  have 
to  make  in  monasteries  altar-pieces  of  silver  and  gold  foU,  re- 
liquaries, costly  bindings  for  books,  frequently  set  with  precious 
stones,  book-ctasps,  &c.  The  other  workshops  are  for  smiths, 
"fabriferramentorum,"  and  fullers,  "fiUlones."  Their  dwell- 
ings, "  eorundem  mansiuncults,"  are  behind  the  workshops. 

The  Working-house,  Granary,  place  for  drying 

Fruit,  Mills,  &c. 

"  Hie  habeat  fratrum  semper  sua  vota  minister." 

This  long  house  comprises  the  workshops  of  the  coopers, 
*'  tunnariorum  domus,"  and  of  other  workers  in  wood  com- 
prised under  the  general  phrase  "  tomarioram,"  for  this  word" 
appears  to  have  included  y'omej-s  and  carvers,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  now  caUed  turners.  The  dormitories  of  the  work- 
men, "famidorum  cubiliu,"  are  behind  the  workshops.  Under 
the  same  roof  are  the  granaries  and  the  thrashing-floors,  for 
the  grain  intended  and  prepared  for  brewing  beer,  "  granarium 
ubi  Uundatum  frumentum  servetur  et  quod  ad  cervisam  prcepa- 
ratur."  The  thrashing-floor  is  a  cruciform  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  in  the  angles  whereof  are  bins  for  the  grain, 
"  repositoria  earundem  rerum." 

Opposite  to  the  convent  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  and 
standing  side  by  side,  are  three  houses  or  sheds,  of  equal  ex- 
tent and  similar  arrangements.  In  one  of  these  is  the  place 
for  drying  grain  or  fruit,  (probably  a  malt-house,)  "  locus  ad 
torrendas  annonas."  In  a  second  are  two  large  miortars, 
"pUa;"  and  in  a  third  the  hand-mills,  "mola."  In  each  of 
these  three  buildings  there  is  an  inner  room,  which  serves  as 
a  dormitory  for  the  workmen. 

The  large  Granary. 

"  Horreum  vel  repositio  fructuum  annalium." 

This  is  a  bam  of  large  extent,  with  entrances  (probably 
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folding-doors,  as  in  our  modem  barns)  on  the  side  towards 
the  workshops.  It  bears  the  iascription  "  Frugihua  hie  imtat 
cunctis  labor  executiendis." 

In  the  centre,  as  in  the  malt  granary,  there  is  a  space  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  destined  for  thrashing  the  grain, "  area  in 
qua  tritwrantuT grana  et pedes" 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


The  kitchen  garden  extends  between  the  orchard  and  the 
poultry  yard  in  an  oblong  aquwe,  and  is  divided  into  eighteen 
beds,  '.'  hie  plantata  holerum  pulchre  naacentia  vemant. '  As 
the  monks,  according  to  ancient  rule,  were  bound  to  live  upon 
pulse,  vegetables,  and  fruit  from  trees,  and  to  gather  the  same 
themselves,  the  garden  and  the  cultivation  of  it  were  points  of 
special  importance  in  a  monastery.  The  beds  are  occupied  in 
the  following  manner: — 1.  Cepas,  Onions;  3.  ^lias,  Garlick; 
3.  Porroa,  Leeks;  4.  Jacolonias,  Shallots;  5.  Apium,  Celery; 
6.  i'*/ro«7»»m.  Parsley ;  7.  Coliandrum,  Coriander;  8.  CerS' 
falium.  Chervil;  9.  Anetum,  Dill;  10.  Lactuca,  Lettuce;  11. 
Papaver,  Poppy;  12.  Sataregia,  Savory;  13.  Radices,  Ra- 
dishes; 14.  Pestinachtts,  Parsnep;  15,  Magones,  Carrots; 
16.  Caidas,  Cabbages;  17.  Betas,  Beet;  18.  ditto.  Corn- 
cockle. With  the  exception  of  the  carrots,  "magones,"  all  the 
above-mentioned  plants  are  introduced  into  Charlemagne's 
Capitulare  de  Villis  **. 

The  Gaedener's  House. 
This  stands  close  to  the  kitchen  garden,  encloses  a  court  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  budding,  "ipsa  domm,"  and 
contains  the  residence  of  the  gardener,  "marmo  hortolani" 
which  can  be  warmed  by  means  of  a  stove  ;  also  two  sleeping 
apartments  for  the  servants,  "  cubilia  famulorum  "  lastly  a 
place  for  keeping  all  implements  shod  with  iron,  as  spades, 
hoes,  mattocks,  &c.,  and  the  vegetable  seeds,  "  liic  ferramenta 
reaervantur,  et  seminaria  holerum."  Vestibules  are  introduced 
into  ^most  all  the  buildings  in  this  plan,  and  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  present  court  is  through  one.  Compare  the 
above  account  moreover  with  what  is  said  respecting  the  cen- 
tral space  in  the  dwelling  of  the  physician. 

'  Thia  ii  printed  !n  the  "CapituUrii  Regam  Fnncorum"  of  Bduzius,  t  i.  p.  331. 
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Stalls  fob  the  Domestic  Cattle. 

These  all  lie,  with  the  exception  of  the  poultry-yard,  in  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  monastery.  The  stalls  for  the 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  "isfa  bubm  conservandis  domus  atqne 
cahaUis''  form  a  longish  quadrangular  building,  with  a  spacious 
court  or  lai^e  room  in  the  centre,  as  a  residence  for  the  herds- 
men and  grooms,  "domus  bubtdcorum  et  cqum  seroantium." 
One  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  stalls  for  the  mares, 
over  which  is  a  wooden  partition  for  keeping  the  hay,  "  %ta- 
bulum  equarum  infra,  supra  tabulatum"  The  mangers,  "pra- 
sepia,"  are  indicated,  and  the  chamber  of  the  grooms,  "ad 
hoc  servitium  inavmo,"  is  opposite  to  the  stalls. 

The  building  on  the' opposite  side  is  arranged  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  The  stable  for  the  oxen,  over  which  there  is 
likewise  a  floor  for  the  hay,  bourn  sfabulum  infra  supra 
tabalatmn,"  contains  eleven  aeparate  cribs,  "preBsepia  bourn," 
and  the  residence  of  the  herdsmen,  "conclave  assecularum." 
The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a  small  house  or  a  shed. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  group  of  six  similar  buildings  which 
include  the  stalls  for  the  cows,  mares,  and  foals,  as  also  the 
stalls  for  the  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  and  servants,  and  are  respec- 
tively surrounded  by  a  hedge  or  wall.  Each  of  these  six 
buildings  encloses  a  court,  in  which  stands  a  small  house,  per- 
haps inhabited  by  the  overseer,  or  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  the  servants.  The  stalls  for  the  cows  are  superscribed 
with  the  hexameter 

"  Hie  armenta  tibifmtm  lac  atque  miniatranf," 
and  therein  are  represented  the  dwelling  of  the  herdsmen, 
"  domus  armenlariorum,"  and  their  dormitories. 

The  stables,  "domus  equariiia,"  for  brood  mares  and  foals, 
bear  the  inscription  "Hicfmtas  servabis  equas  ienerosque  ca- 
ballos"  and  contain  the  stalls,  "  stabula,"  the  dwelling  of  the 
grooms  and  their  dormitories,  "  cubilia  custodum." 

The  last-named  buildings,  which  resemble  each  other,  are 
much  larger,  but  have  smaller  dormitories,  than  the  four 
others.  On  the  south  side  they  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
other  buUdings  on  this  side.  The  reason  of  this  variation 
is  simply  the  fact  that  the  parchment  at  this  spot  was  partly 
too  short  and  partly  too  rough  for  the  artist. 
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The  goat  stables,  "  ista  domus  cunctas  nutrit  aervatque  capel- 
las"  have  roomy  cribs,  and  two  dormitories  for  the  goatherds, 
"  cubilia pastoTum!' 

The  piggeries,  "iafe  sues  locus  enutrit  custodit  adulias,"  with 
the  styes,  "  gtabula,"  the  dormitories,  and  a  small  house  for 
the  swineherd  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  which  is  indicated 
as  "  domtis  porcariorum." 

The  sheepfold,  "fuc  caulas  oviam  caute  dispone  tuarum,"  has 
in  the  middle  of  the  court  a  small  house,  "  ipsa  domus."  The 
folds,  "caulte,"  and  the  two  dormitories  of  the  shepherds, 
"  cu6tlia  opilionuvi"  surround  the  court. 

i'he  servants'  house,  "  hie  requiem  inveniat  famulantum  turba 
vicissim,"  is  in  all  its  parts  similar  to  the  three  last-named 
buildings,  and  it  appears  as  though  the  architect  did  not  very 
well  know  how  to  appropriate  this  building,  which  was  so 
formed  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  It  was  intended  according 
to  the  inscription,  "  domus  families  qua  cum  servitio  advenerit, 
for  the  reception  of  the  bond  servants  and  workmen  dwelling 
on  the  estates  of  the  monastery,  "familia/oris,"  as  they  were 
termed,  who  might  come  with  the  servants  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  and  require  shelter.  We  observe  dormitories  for 
the  keepers  of  the  place,  "  cubilia  custodientium,"  but  no  pre- 
cise indications  of  the  use  of  the  remaining  spaces,  which  re- 
semble those  in  the  other  five  buildings. 

The  Poultry-hocse  and  Dwelling  for  the  Keepers. 

In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  monasteiy,  and  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  church  and  the  infirmaries,  is 
the  hen-house  and  that  of  the  geese,  "  Fullorum  Jdc  cura  et 
perpes  nutritio  constat."  "  Jmerihus  locus  hie  pariter  vianet 
aptus  alendia."  They  are  circular  yards  of  considerable  extent, 
both  exactly  alike.  Between  them  is  a  dwelling  for  the  ser- 
vants. One  division  is  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  hen- 
house, "  mansio  pullorwm  custodis,"  the  other  by  those  for  the 
geese,  "  item  custodis  aucaTum."  The  central  space  is  in- 
scribed "  domus  communis,"  and  presents  the  usual  ambiguity 
of  a  small  square  in  the  middle.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  by  this  square  is  meant  to  be  indicated  a  small  house, 
but  the  size  of  which  could  not  be  more  thau  about  twenty 
square  feet,  and  which  perhaps  might  serve  for  keeping  the 
food  for  the  fowls. 
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The  Bhbial  Ground. 

The  burial  ground  is  a  square  field  enclosed  by  walls  ( 
hedges,  having  only  one  entrance  on  the  side  of  the  cloistt 
with  a  lai^  cross  in  the  middle. 

For  the  reception  of  the  bodies  five  rows  of  enclosures 
beds  are  provided,  containing  fourteen  in  all,  each  of  which 
apparently  about  seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  or  more 
length.  The  intermediate  spaces  are  planted  with  fruit  tn 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  ratt 
the  laying  out  of  a  pleasure  shrubbery  than  of  such  cerne^ 
ries  as  we  see  in  our  own  days. 

The  names  of  the  trees  inscribed  here  are  as  follows :  M 
. . .  {Malariua  ?)  Apple-tree ;  Perarittg,  Pear-tree ;  Prunarit 
Plum-tree ;...».  jiinu  .  e  ?  Pine ;  Sorbarius,  Service ;  Mi^ 
larius.  Medlar ;  Laurus,  liBurel ;  Caaienarim,  Chesnut ;  Fici 
Fig ;  Guduniariua,  Quince ;  Peraicua,  Peach ;  AcellenaHk 
Hazel-Nut ;  Aniendelariua,  Almond ;  Murarim,  Mulberrj 
Nuparius,  Walnut'. 

All  these  trees  are  in  the  Capitulare  de  Villia.  The  fin 
however  is  called  in  the  Capitulare  pomariua  instead  of  tl 
word  which  we  have  rendered  malariua.  But  there  remai 
only  a  few  traces  of  this  word  and  of  the  pinus,  a  tree  whid 
also  occurs  in  the  Capitulare. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

No.  1  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  ori^nal  plan,  copied  from  that  which  waf 
published  by  Keller  at  Zurich  in  1844,  but  reduced  to  one-half  the  lineai 
dimenaianB ;  and  as  the  sixe  of  Keller's  plan  is  four.fifths  of  the  original,  th« 
copy  now  presented  to  our  readers  is  two-fifUis  of  the  original.  On  account 
of  the  small  scale  some  of  the  inscriptions  will  probably  be  found  illegible^ 
but  as  they  are  ail  given  at  length  in  the  printed  ezplanations,  this  is  uf 
less  consequence. 

No.  2  is  drawn  on  the  same  xcale  as  tlie  fac-simile  and  intended  as  n  key 
to  it,  for  which  purjuse  the  walls  of  the  buildings  are  drawn  in  black  lines 

«  I  follow  in  Ihii  liBt,  u  ia  the  other  cm  eit 

hotanical  liiti,  the  inlerprelatiODs   which  In  jho  ptrptlva  ponu  io/b(u  o/™( 

Keller  has  ptea.     The  following  lines  are  ilmc  circtan  Jaceant  itjtoKtu  aulavera 

iDBcribed  about  the  croaa,  Had  around  ita  Jratrum 

enclosure!—  ©aa  radiantt  ilerum  regwa  poii  aeci- 
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in  order  to  separate  them  from  the  furniture  and  oUier  details  or  walls  of 
inclosure,  and  the  masKs  of  building  are  also  tinted,  the  distribution  of  the 
reepeGtive  colours  is  explained  in  the  ri^ht  hand  comer  of  the  plan.  Concise 
English  eiplan&tory  vnrda  are  ftdded,  but  for  the  full  explanation  of  the 
uses  of  the  several  apartments  and  their  furniture  the  foregoing  pages  must 
be  consulted.  The  inscriptjons  upon  the  original  are  written  in  every  possi- 
ble direction,  and  sometimes  whimsically  placed  with  the  letters  vertically 
in  columns  or  distributed  iaucifully  over  the  different  rooms.  The  plan 
(as  expliuned  above)  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  The  church  is  said  to  be 
200  ft.  long,  and  the  cuitral  and  side  aisles  to  be  40  ft.  and  20  ft.  broad 
respectively,  dimensiona  which  are  to  be  taken  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
piers  and  within  the  walls.  The  piers  are  said  to  be  12  ft.  apart.  That 
this  measure  is  from  centre  to  centre  upon  the  plan  is  shewn  by  comparing 
it  with  the  lotallcngth  of  the  building.  For  as  there  are  nine  interspaces, 
we  thus  obtain  108  ft.  for  the  body  of  the  church,  and  allowing  in  rough 
meaeuresSO  ft  forthewidth  of  die  transept,  and  about  37  il.  for  the  lengtb  of 
the  presbyteiy  including  the  apse,  there  will  remain  25  ft.  for  the  lengtii  of 
the  westeru  apse,  and  tbe  total  200  ft.  will  be  obtained.  This  church,  so 
laid  down  to  scale,  is  of  a  verf  probable  proportion.  The  total  transverse 
measure  of  the  transept  must  be  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nave, 
namely  108  ft. 

For  want  of  space  I  hare  in  plan  No.  2  employed  some  figures  of  refer- 
ence in  the  diurch  and  in  tbe  Fhyuc  Garden,  which  are  to  be  Interpreted 
u  follows  : 

For  the  Church : 


t.  Altar  of  S.  Cecilia 

2.  . S  .  . .  ?  .nd  S.  Agnea. 

a.  Holy  Innocents. 

4.  ..— —  S.  John  ETUigelUt  sad  3.  John 

BaptiiL 

5.  S.  Sebaitiui. 

8.  S.  Martin. 

7.  The  crucified  S«viour. 

8.  S,  Msuritiiu. 

9.  '  S.  Stephen. 

10.  Fulpit,(J]R)o.) 

11.  Altar  of  S.  Laurence. 

In  the  Physic  Garden ; 

1.  Fiuhh,  KJdoey  Bean. 

2.  Satartgia,  Savorj. 

3.  Anuu,  Row. 

4.  5i<iiiibHa,Walarcreti. 

6.  Cmmiao,  Cummin. 
6.  Lmbeiliay,  Loilift. 
T .  FeaicaiiiiH,  Fennel, 
a  Oufe,  Tan*y. 


14.  Altar  of  S.  PhUip  and  S.  James. 

15.  North  paiaage  to  ibe  crypL 

16.  Altai  of  S.  Beuedict  upon  tbe  atepi  of 

tfie  preibylery. 

17.  Paaaafte  to  the  conreiaionaT;  or  cen- 

tral crypt  under  hi)(h  altar. 
IS.  Altar  of  S.Columbanui  upon  the  ttepi 
of  thepteabytery. 

19.  South  puaage  to  the  crypt. 

20.  Altai  of  S.  Andrew. 


9.  Lilhim,  White  Lil;. 
Id.  Salma,  Stge. 

11.  Rata,  Rue. 

12.  aiadiala,  ComSig. 

13.  rWrjik*,  Penny  Royal. 

14.  Fenagritea,  Fenugreek. 

15.  Menta,  Peppemint 
10.  nsnariw,  Rosemary. 


ROBERT  WILLIS. 
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ON  CERTAIN  OBSCURE  WORDS  IN  CHARTERS,  REN- 
TALS, ACCOUNTS,  &c.,  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST 
OP  ENGLAND— (CoHiwittcrf.) 

CoKSHETE. — In  the  great  case  of  Howe  v.  Brenton,  tried  at 
bar  in  the  Coxirt  of  King's  Bench  in  1828,  an  inquisition  after 
the  death  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall  was  put  in  evidence, 
taken  anno  29  Ed.  I.,  containing  an  extent  or  survey  of  dif- 
ferent manors  in  Cornwall.  Under  the  manor  of  Restormel 
the  jury  find  a  certain  park  there,  "  Item  sunt  in  parco  prse- 
dicto  qutedam  volatae  quae  dicuntui  cokshetea,  et  valent  per 
&nnimil2d." 

Two  other  parks  are  mentioned  in  the  same  document,  in 
which  the  profits  of  the  "  voUtae"  there  are  also  specified. 

Id  another  account  of  the  same  manor  of  Restormel  this 
item  of  profit  appears  under  the  head  of  *'  firma  volatil'  hoc 
anno"  (Compot.  Tho.  de  la  Hyde,  34  Ed.  I.) 

In  a  subsequent  record  of  11  £d.  HI,  (captio  seisinse  pro 
Duce  Cornubife)  an  extent  of  the  same  manor  specifies  the 
profit  as  arising  "  de  volatil'  in  parco." 

In  an  account  21  Ed.  III.  we  have  "  de  volatu  nihil,  quia 
null'  in  parco."  In  later  ministers'  accounts,  as  in  12  Ed.  IV. 
and  7  Hen.  VII.,  the  reeve  of  Restormel  accounts  for  the 
issues  of  a  "  cockrode,"  and  we  no  longer  find  any  mention  of 
cokshetea,  volatfe,  or  volatil(ia). 

We  can  thus  trace  the  descent  of  the  "cokshetes"  of  Earl 
Edmund  down  to  the  "cockrodes"  of  a  later  period  in  the 
same  identical  manor,  under  which  latter  name  they  are  still 
known  in  several  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  cockrodes  in  Ware- 
ham  wood,  near  Callington,  subsisted  until  a  recent  period, 
and  those  in  the  woods  of  Trenant,  near  Looe,  are  still  visible 
to  a  spectator  standing  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  West 
Looe  river. 

A  cockrode  has  often  been  described.  It  has  been  called 
a  "  sort  of  net',"  and  it  has  probably  been  used  in  that  sense 
in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  Cornwall  it  means  the 
passage  or  opening  cut  in  a  wood  for  the  more  convenient 
capture  of  woodcocks  by  means  of  nets,  guns,  or  springs,  and 

*  Dictiaowiuni  Rusticum  et  Urbuiicuin,  Bva. 
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I         aa  such'  is  a  subject  of  lease  or  grant.     Those  of  Wareham 
wood  were  for  some  centuries  held  by  copy  of  court  roll. 

The  words  "volata,"  *'volatu8,"  and  "volatile,"  in  the 
above  extracts,  are  evidently  synonymous.  In  an  extent  of 
Canon  Leigh  priory,  Devon,  temp.  Ed.  II,,  (cited  in  Oliver's 
Monasticon,  Exon.,  p.  232,)  an  arable  field,  "juxta  volatile 
woodcoccorum,"  is  mentioned.  The  words  "flight"  and 
"rode,"  as  apjJied  to  sea-fowl  shooting  in  southern  parts 
of  England,  wili  be  found  in  several  of  our  provincial  glos- 
saries, as  in  HaUiwell,  Holloway,  &c. ;  and  Carew,  in  his 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  tells  us  that  woodcocks  arrive  in  such 
abuni^ce  in  that  county  that  "almost  everie  hedge  serveth 
for  a  roade,  and  everie  plashoote  for  springles  to  take  them." 
(Ed.  1769,  p.  24.) 
Neither  cockshetes,  nor  their  equivalent  cockrodes,  are  con- 

I        fined  to  the  western  counties.     In  the  register  of  Tinmouth 
jHiory  we  have  the  following" : 

I  "Conceasum  est  Waltero  ftlio  Kcardi  tenere  illud  cokahot  quod  Job.  d« 

Wj'lam  prins  Unuit  in  orientali  bosco  de  Wylom  &  die  mercurii  proz.  post 

I  lest.  S.  LucEe  E*aa.  anno  re^i  regis  Edwvrdi  tertii  &c.  xiii  usque  euadem 

diem  uino  revoluto  rectdendo  inde  domiao  Priori  z  gntlos  silvestres." 

There  follow  in  the  same  instrument  other  similar  grants 
I        of  "cokshotes"  for  rent  in  kind. 

I  In  the  observations  on  the  names  of  places  attached  to 

'        Mr.  Hartshome's  Salopia  Antiqua,  the  word  cockshut  is  said 
I         to  be  "of  frequent  recurrence  in  many  counties."     "One 
I         would  expect,"  says  the  author,  "  to  find  it  easy  of  expla- 
nation, in  consequence  of  its  general  acceptance.     This,  how- 
i         ever,  is  not  the  case.     The  Celtic  cok,  elevatus,  caput,  is  the 
I         nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  the  prefix ;  and  in  the  same 
I         language  ^od,  ysffod,  silva,  is  the  beat  word  which  explains 
I         the  termination."  The  author  then  enumerates  various  cock- 
I        shuts,  oockshots,  cockshutes,  and  cockshoots,  known  to  him  in 
different  counties,  to  which  he  might  have  added  the  "  cock- 
shoot  enclosure"  in  Dean  Forest.     If  we  are  correctly  in- 
I        formed  by  tbe  anonymous  author  of  a  Herefordshire  glossary, 
recently  published*,  the  word  is  still  used  in  that  county  to 
I        signify  "  a  contrivance  for  catching  woodcocks  in  a  glade  by  a 
I        suspended  net." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  like  its  kindred  cockrode,  the 

'  3  Dogd.  Mou,  302.  U»l  eO,  '  '  '  London,  Murrsy,  1BS9, 
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word  cockshut  should  be  applied  indifferently  either  to  the 
net  or  to  the  place  where  it  waa  used.  Those  who  will  turn 
to  their  commented  editions  of  Shakspere,  Richard  III.,  act  v. 
Bc.  3,  will  find,  under  the  expression  "cockshut  time,"  a  co- 
pious collection  of  authorities,  and  a  warm  controversy  on  its 
original  meaning.  All  agree  that  the  time  referred  to  by 
Shakspere  is  the  twilight;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  older 
records  which  I  have  already  cited  that  the  cockshot  itself 
was  a  subject  of  tenure ;  that  it,  in  fact,  implied,  as  the 
modem  cockrode  does,  an  incorporeal  privilege  and  profit  be- 
longing to  the  grantee,  of  the  nature  of  real  property. 

The  etymological  attempt  of  the  author  of  the  Salopia 
Antiqua  does  not  encourage  me  to  enter  on  this  dangerous 
field  of  conjecture,  but  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  say  that 
the  prefix  of  the  word  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  that  the 
second  syllable  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
learned  editor  of  the  report  of  Rowe  v.  Brenton,  Serjeant 
Manning,  (who  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  word  in  the  inquisition  of  Earl  Edmund,)  con- 
siders that  it  owes  its  last  syllable  to  the  birds'  habit  of  lying 
"  concealed  or  shut  during  the  day,"  or  of  taking  "  tlieir  flight 
or  shoot  at  twilighf."  Charles  Knight,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Shakspere,  "inclines  to  think  it  equivalent  to  cock-roost 
time,  the  hour  at  which  the  cock  goes  to  rest."  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  last  conjecture,  the  cock  referred  to  is  a  bird 
of  crepuscular  habits,  that  sleeps  by  day  and  files  by  night. 
My  friend  the_  learned  serjeant  is  more  correct  in  his  natural 
history  of  the  bird,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  shew  any 
warrant  for  the  use  of  the  words  "  shut "  or  "  shoot "  in  the 
sense  he  assigns  to  them,  and  I  suspect  the  woodcock  is  a 
fowl  more  shot  at,  than  shooting. 

It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  terminal  syllable  shot  or 
shut,  whether  occurring  alone  (as  at  Shute,  near  Axmioster, 
or  Shutta,  at  Ixwe)  or  in  composition,  (as  at  Bagshot,)  is 
usually  spelt  sheie,  sckete,  or  sete,  in  records  of  the  uiirteenth 
century  or  earlier.  Thus  Brarashot  in  Hants  is  Bremresete  in 
Domesday,  and  the  cinster  of  shots  which  are  scattered  over 
the  old  forestftl  district  lying  between  Bagshot  and  Empshot 
are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  verify  them,  the  shetes  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  same  termination  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
Aerschot,  &c.,  is  explained  by  Flemish  antiquaries  to  signify  an 

'  3  Msnning  miii  RyUnd'a  reportt,  p.  251.  (n,) 
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enclosure  or  place  put  "en  defence,"  and  is  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  French  jofe««s  or  pleasetum. 

Baticia;  BATiciUM.-^In  examining  an  early  reeve's  or 
bailiff's  account  of  a  manor  west  of  the  Exe,  which  included 
within  its  demesnes  any  considerable  tract  of  moor,  heath,  or 
waste  land,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  finding  this  word  in 
some  shape  under  the  head  of  the  "Exitus  manerii."  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  its  use : 

"  Reildit  compotum  pro  una  acra  iiseessa  od  baticium  ad  tenninum  trium 
annorum."     Cump.  Liskerret,  25  Ed.  I.  (Cornub.) 

"Baticia  in  eodem  vasto  valent  per  anoum  18^."  Comp.  Tywarnayl- 
tycB.  15  EO.  2. 

"  De  20*  de  40  acris  terra  aBaesss  ad  baticium  in  landa  de  Dunsoda  anno 
6*°.  seminat'  hoc  anno  cum  arenie,  per  acram  6^;  et  de  3*.  3^.  de  6  acria 
dimid.  terrte  traditxe  ad  batio'  anno  septimo,  pro  acra  6^."  Comp.  Tiwar- 
nail  8,  9  Ed.  I. 

"  De  56  acris  vaali  batant'  et  seminant'  siligine ...  66  acris  ad  baticiand' 
et  sabiland',  et  aeminatia  hoc  anno  l""."     Comp.  LtBkyret,  21  Ed.  3. 

In  a  deed  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  abbot  of  Torre 
granted  to  Galfridus  de  Albamarla  "quod  possit  colere  et 
appruare  10  acrss  intra  pasturam  de  Wodebiry  sive  in  bati- 
cio  sive  in  alio  wanagio."  Abstract  of  Torre  Cartulary. 
OUver's  Monasticon  Exon.,  p.  180. 

In  1366  Bishop  Grandisson  fixed  the  endowment  of  Bick- 
leigh  vicarage,  Devon,  assigning  to  the  vicar  common  of  pas- 
ture on  the  waste  of  the  manor,  "  salva  religiosis  (i.  e.  the 
monks  of  Buckland,  lords  of  the  manor)  potestate  Hbere  assi- 
dendi,  claudendi,  zabulonandi,  et  baticium  faciendi  in  dicto 
vasto."  Oliver's  Mon.  Exon.,  p.  387.  The  same  endowment 
exempts  from  tithe  lands  "ad  baticium  faciendum  traditas." 

In  a  compotus  15  Ed.  IV.  land  in  Clymesland  (Stoke 
Climsland)  is  granted  for  twenty-one  years  on  condition  of 
enclosure,  "et  totam  terram  fossatara,  adustatam,  ac  zabu- 
latam,  voc'  bete'." 

It  woidd  be  idle  to  multi{rfy  instances  of  the  various  forms 
of  entry,  of  which  the  most  common  is  a  short  one  of  "  terra 
de  novo  batit',"  or  "  de  batic'  nil."  The  only  unvarying 
parts  of  the  word  are  the  three  first  letters ;  all  the  rest  seem 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  or  fancy  of  the  entering  clerk.  In 
one  or  two  cases  I  meet  with  it  in  the  shape  of  "  baticinium." 
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The  extracts  are  aufficieot  to  shew  the  general  meimuig  of 
the  term,  viz.,  the  improvement  and  till^e  of  waste  land.  It 
disappears  from  modern  rolls,  probably  because  all  the  im- 
proveable  waste,  not  required  for  common  rights,  became  per- 
manently enclosed  or  added  to  the  tenemental  lands  of  the 
manor,  and  the  reeve  was  no  longer  expected  to  make  any 
return  under  this  head.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  observ- 
able, generally,  that  the  usual  head  of  "exitus  maneni"  in 
old  account  rolls  tends  to  vanish  or  become  unimportant  in 
more  recent  ones. 

It  is  also  erident,  especi^ly  from  the  compotus  temp. 
Ed.  IV.,  supra,  that  the  mode  of  reducing  the  land  to  tillage 
was  the  one  so  long  practised  and  still  partially  used  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  locally  caEed  heating,  i.  e.  paring  and  burning 
it.  Enclosures  of  land  so  reclaimed  are  sometimes  called 
"  the  Battens,"  and  retain  the  name  long  after  the  origin  of 
it  has  been  forgotten.  To  collect  the  superficial  sward  in 
heaps,  and  bum  them,  is  called  "swaling  the  beatens,"  or, 
sometimes,  "beat  burning."  The  heaps  are  called  beat 
boroughs.  The  process  is  described  fully  by  Carew  in  his 
Survey,  p.  19,  ed.  1769,  and  there  are  few  gloasarial  dic- 
tionaries which  do  not  advert  to  it  under  the  title  of  heating 
or  of  denshiring.  In  the  Herefordshire  glossary  already 
quoted  it  will  be  found  under  the  word  Bett. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  local  names  of  places 
and  persons  are  derived  from  this  practice;  as  Battisborough, 
Battishull,  Battiscombe,  Batishorn,  Batisgore,  &c. 

Closely  connected  with  this  word  is  the  following  : 

BiNGHAY. — In  a  grant  by  Odo,  lord  of  Treverbyn,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's,  Tywardreth, 
he  conveys  to  them  and  their  native  tenants,  or  men,  certain 
rights  of  common  pasture,  "  per  totam  terram  meam  Trege- 
nedwid,  exceptis  bladis,  pratis,  et  clausia  ad  bingeheies  anti- 
quitus  reservatis."     Oliv.  Mon.  Exon.,  No.  xix.  p.  42. 

The  same  grant  confers  other  rights  of  common  in  Trever- 
byn, &c.,  with  the  exception  of  certain  land  "  quam  solam 
niihi  et  haeredibus  meis  a  kalendis  Mail  usque  ad  fest.  Ex- 
alt. S.  Crucis  ad  bingeheys  reservavi  annuatim." 

In  another  instrument  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  to  which 
the  abbot  of  Tor  and  Reginald  de  Albamara  were  parties,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  common  rights  of  pasture  in  Woodbury 
luanor    should    be    subject    to    certain    metes    and  bounds, 
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and  that  trespasses  by  tbe  cattle  of  either  party,  "  in  prate, 
bosco,  bladis,  vel  rationabilibus  binhaiis  suis,"  should  be  re- 
dressed by  damages  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  four  suitors  of 
the  coiirt  of  the  injured  party.  Torre  Cartulary,  penes  Re- 
memoratorem  Reginae  Scacc.  fo.  42. 

Two  or  three  other  instances  have  occurred  to  me  to  which 
I  am  unable  to  find  the  exact  references. 

From  these  it  is  apparent  that  a  binghay  was  a  portion  of 
waste  or  demesne  enclosed  or  set  apart  for  the  separate  use  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  so  as  to  exclude  the  commoners  either 
permanently  or  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  object,  from  which 
it  probably  derived  its  name,  was  the  supply  of  the  lord's 
bing  or  bin,  i.  e.,  the  crib,  rack,  or  corn  bin.  It  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  "  aeperale"  sometimes  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  commons.  Thus  the  prior  of  Tinmouth  reserved 
his  right,  "facere  sibi  quoddam  seperale  pro  voluntate  su& 
tempore  aperto  .  .  .  infra  quod  seperale  nullus  pnedictae  villse 
communicabit  nisi,"  &c.  Rental  of  the  Priory,  A.D.  1378 : 
3  Dugd.  Mon:,  318,  ed.  1846.  Reservations  of  this  kind 
were  at  all  times  expedient,  but  they  were  especially  so  before 
the  statutes  of  Merton  and  of  Westminster  the  Second,  by 
which  the  right  of  the  lord  to  improve  portions  of  common 
lands  was  established. 

The  name  of  binghay  is  still  locally  retained  in  the  West. 
The  rental  of  Marsh  Barton,  printed  in  Oliver's  Monasticon, 
p.  142,  mentions  a  field  called  "  Bingthehay,"  in  St.  Sidwell's 
parish,  near  Exeter.  There  are  also  fields  so  cdled  in  the 
manor  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall.  The  local  names  of  Bingham, 
Bingley,  Bintield,  &c.,  seem  to  indicate  a  similar  origin. 

E.  SHIKKE. 
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-  With  the  exception  of  the  grants  made  by  King  Edward 
the  Ctaifessor  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
at  Westminster,  the  earliest  information  relating  to  the  town 
of  Oakham,  upon  which  dependance  may  be  placed,  is  that 
contained  in  the  Conquerors  Survey.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  any  traditionary  accounts  are  recorded  in  other 
sources,  at  tdl  events  such  have  eluded  research  in  the  present 
enquiry,  and  we  are  not  unwillingly  compelled  to  commence 
a  history  of  the  castle  of  Oakham  at  a  period  when  there  are 
accredited  evidences  of  its  actual  state.  Considering  the  very 
meagre  notices  which  occur  during  successive  reigns,  we  are 
fortunate  in  finding  in  Domesday  any  notice  whatever  of  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Tor  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
national  documents  which  follow  next  in  succession  to  this 
invaluable  Survey,  the  county  at  an  early  period  is  almost 
entirely  immentioned,  and  instead  of  finding  the  expenses  of 
the  shrievalty  written  on  the  great  roll  of  the  Pipe,  hke 
other  counties,  on  a  rotulet  by  themselves,  they  come  in 
usually  appended  to  Northamptonshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  or  Derbyshire.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
county  is  unfrequent,  and  the  tacts  detailed  are  of  a  nature 
of  no  particular  interest  to  the  object  before  us.  Such  how- 
ever as  have  the  least  relevancy  to  the  history  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Oakham  shall  be  exhibited  in  chronological  series. 
They  may  not  serve  to  throw  much  light  on  a  subject  that 
must  possess  considerable  interest  in  itself,  but  their  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect  will  probably  be  compensated  by  the 
information  of  another  kind  which  is  incidentally  to  be 
gleaned;  such  for  instance  as  the  testimony  they  aflford  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  to  the  custom  of  passing  its  lands  by 
fine,  and  of  making  inquisition,  at  the  decease  of  the  tenants, 
into  the  right  of  succession,  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  royal  property,  amd  to  the  methods  adopted  for  re- 
dressing comp^nts  and  expediting  justice.  It  may  be  enough 
to  state  these  as  some  of  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  what  must  otherwise  appear  a  dry  and  unmeaning  col- 
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lection  of  facts.  To  the  genealogist  and  the  topographer  they 
may  be  more  inviting,  and  like  other  local  history  possess 
attractions  for  them  which  the  general  enquirer  wUl  not  be 
able  to  discover. 

I  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  manorial  history,  which 

I  is  what  we  have  now  chiefly  to  deal  with,  is  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  that  vast  expanse  of  national  history  which 
England  more  tlmn  any  other  country  can  boast  of  having 
preserved.     And  every  fact,  whether  genealogical,  manorial, 

I         statistical,  antiquarian,  or  architectural,  though  simple  and 

'  trivial  when  viewed  alone,  helps  to  augment  this  mass  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  give  Iresh  insight  into  the  thoughts 
and  condition  of  our  ancestors.  It  does  even  more  than  con- 
fer these  benefits,  for  it  is  by  a  careful  observation  of  things 
minute  in  themselves,  that  we  are  able  to  unravel  what  is 
comphcated  and  obscure ;  an  acquaintance  with  details  gives 
lis  the  power  of  induction,  and  the  means  of  generahzing  with 
accuracy,  where  those  who  are  unschooled  in  the  process  can 
perceive  solely  a  dull  and  profitless  investigation.  As  the  painter 
can  only  become  a  master  of  hia  art  by  a  perfect  knowledge 

I  of  the  anatomy  and  expression  of  the  human  figure,  (and  Sir 
Joshua-  has  insisted  very  strongly  upon  the  importance  of 
studying  detail  in  one  of  his  lectures,)  or  as  the  architect  can- 

I  not  plau  with  correctness,  or  design  with  taste,  unless  he  has 
studied  the  proportions  of  good  models,  and  the  contour  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  style  he  has  selected,  so  on  the  other  hand 

I  it  would  be  a  futile  attempt  to  philosophize  on  the  spirit  of 
history  until  its  facts  were  clearly  established.  The  collection 
and  study  of  these,  therefore,  can  never  be  considered  by 
thoughtfid  men  an  unprofitable  employment ;  a  science  which 

I  brings  into  actual  view  what  was  remote  and  dim,  which 
gives  a  definite  outline  to  what  was  uncertain  and  indis- 

I  tinct,  can  never-  be  regarded  with  indifference.     People,  for 

want  of  a  better  term  to  denote  their  derision,  have  called 
these  enquiries  '  antiquarianism/  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  progressive  advancement  of  mental  culture 
has  dispelled  what  was  intended  to  be  a  title  of  ridicule,  and 
every  branch  of  archasological  research  has  begun  to  take  its 

:  proper  place  among  those  pursuits  which  improve  and  refine 
the  human  intellect.  Indeed  it  seems  now  fairly  estabhshed 
by  common  consent,  that  in  proportion  as  enquiries  in  the 
respective  branches  of  knowledge  approach  or  recede  &om 
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this  standard  of  mmute  investigation,  they  are  entitled  to 
confidence  or  disregard.  The  remote  pedigree,  the  antique 
weapgn,  the  ruinous  pile,  the  grass  o'ergrown  entrenchment, 
the  verdant  tumulus,  the  cairn  and  the  cromlech  silvered  with 
the  lichens  of  ages,  worthless  though  they  may  seem  to  eyes 
which  are  content  to  judge  from  the  mere  passing  and  out- 
ward appearance  of  things,  are  to  the  more  highly  gifted 
powerful  excitements  to  reflection)  and  they  become  effica- 
cious materials  of  thought;  they  cement  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  speak  with  the  voice  of  prophecy  respecting  the 
future ;  they  are  the  homely  looking  harbingerB  of  a  bnUiant 
procession  of  ideas,  grouping  together  aU  nations  of  mankind, 
raising  into  view  races  which  have  become  extinct,  bringing 
into  notice  the  attributes  of  language,  habits,  and  destiny, 
and  throwing  a  flash  of  abiding  light  on  points  of  darkness, 
which  the  mental  eye  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  pierce. 
The  names  of  Camden  and  of  Usher,  of  Spelman,  Prynne, 
and  Dugdale,  who  have  explained  with  such  varied  learning 
the  primitive  institutions  of  their  country,  will  be  held  in 
veneration  as  long  as  there  exists  any  feeling  for  the  blessings 
enjoyed  under  the  British  constitution.  Nor  setting  these 
authorities  aside,  can  it  be  asserted  with  any  semblance  of 
jvistice,  that  these  pursuits  tend  to  narrow  the  conceptions  or 
restrict  the  ideas  in  their  search  after  truth.  Whilst  indeed 
they  teach  us  how  most  properly  to  value  our  own  dynamical 
polity,  they  are  also  the  means  of  shewing  us  upon  what  a 
solid  but  yet  expansive  foundation  aU  the  public  rights  and 
social  relations  of  Englishmen  are  based.  And  we  have  been 
worse  than  inattentive  observers  of  recent  occurrences,  if  they 
have  not  elicited  from  our  own  hearts  a  holier  feeling  of 
acknowledgment,  than  the  bare  confession  of  our  superiority 
in  these  respects  over  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  narra- 
tive, which  has  been  interrupted  by  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  persuade  myself  is  an  apology  for  the  harsh  outline  I  am 
about  to  sketch ;  it  appears  that  Oakham  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror's  survey  was  set  down  in  the  wapentake  of  Mar- 
tinslei.  This  is  not  a  very  usual  title  of  local  jurisdiction, 
though  when  resolved  into  its  primitive  meaning  it  indicates 
much  the  same  as  the  division  into  hundreds.  By  this  title 
Alfred  ordained  that  a  particular  division  should  furnish  a 
hundred  men  at  arms  for  his  wars,  or  a  hundred  men  of 
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sworn  allegiance ;  the  other  is  best  explained  in  the  laws  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  where  it  is  said  that  what  other 
counties  call  hundreds,  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Leicester  and  Northamptonshire  call  wapentakes. 
Though  Edith  his  wife  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  having 
possessed  Oakham,  the  county  was  so  inconsiderable  that  it 
was  not  enumerated  amongst  those  which  were  thus  divided. 
And  this  little  incidental  omission  will  serve  to  shew  the  defi- 
ciency of  information  respecting  Rutlandshire,  at  the  period 
we  are  naturally  most  anxious  to  know  something  about  its 
history.  It  has  just  been  remarked  that  there  exists  a  simi- 
larity in  the  signification  of  these  two  jurisdictional  divisions, 
and  the  proof  of  this  is  gathered  from  the  explanation  of  the 
term  afiforded  us  by  the  laws  themselves,  which  set  forth  that 
the  title  is  not  without  reason,  for  when  any  one  received  the 
praefecture  of  the  wapentage,  upon  a  set  day  all  the  elders 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  usual  place,  and  the  pne- 
fect  dismounting  from  his  horse,  all  rose  up  before  him,  when 
he  stretched  forth  his  lance  on  high,  and  all  touched  it  with 
their  own,  and  thus  they  ratified  their  union ;  and  from  the 
arms,  because  they  are  called  wsepons,  (jpappa,)  and  tacca, 
which  is  to  confirm. 

Here  then  in  the  wapentake  of  Martinslei,  there  was  Kir- 
kesset  (Cherchesoch)  for  Oakham,  or  a  church  pa3'ment  or 
contribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  rendered  on  the  day  of 
St.  Martin  to  the  mother  church ;  a  right  enforced  under 
heavy  penalties  by  the  laws  of  King  Ina,  Edgar,  Ethelred, 
and  Henry  L  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  a  devotion 
to  this  saint,  who  in  records  is  often  called  St.  Martin  in  the 
Winter,  (St.  Martin  in  Yeme,  Each.  3  Hen.  VL  No.  16. 
4  Edw.  I.  Eaed.  vol.  i.  p.  537,)  might  have  influenced  the  ear- 
lier inhabitants  of  the  district  in  giving  the  wapentake  its 
name,  as  the  villages  of  Martinsthorp  and  TiuweU  would  in 
like  manner  derive  their  appellations. 

The  entry  in  Domesday  goes  on  to  say  that  at  Oakham, 
with  its  five  hamlets,  Queen  Edith  had  four  carucates  of  land, 
that  is,  as  much  arable  as  four  ploughs  with  their  horses 
could  plough  in  a  year,  paying  geld.  There  were  altt^ther 
sixteen  carucates  of  arable.  The  king  had  two  for  the  hall, 
four  were  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation.  There 
were  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  villans,  that  is,  people  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  servitude,  who  with  their  wives  and 
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famUies,  together  with  their  effects,  belonged,  like  the  rest  of 
the  property  upon  it,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  'fhere  were  nine- 
teen borderers,  a  class  somewhat  better  circumstanced,  corre- 
sponding in  some  degree  with  cottagers  holding  small  allot- 
ments. 'Kiese  held  thirty-seven  carucates  and  eighty  acres  of 
meadow.  There  was  a  priest  and  a  church,  to  which  was 
assigned  four  borates  of  this  land.  Feeding  in  a  wood  a 
league  long  and  half  a  league  wide.  In  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor these  possessions  were  worth  forty  pounds  a  year. 

Let  us  compare  this  state  of  the  population  with  what  it 
was  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.,  when 
the  county  first  sent  members  to  Parliament.  The  original 
writs  for  that  assembled  at  Northampton,  1  Edw.  II.,  are 
lost.  When  William  de  Basigge,  knt.,  and  Simon  de  Lyndon 
were  returned  in  1309,  no  manncaptors  or  sureties  could  be 
produced;  and  when  in  1311  a  Parliament  was  summoned  to 
Westminster,  the  sheriff  returned  that  there  were  no  knights 
resident  in  the  county,  and  that  therefore  he  was  compelled 
to  substitute  in  their  place  two  other  persons,  '  de  discretiori- 
bus  et  ad  laborandum  potentioribus.'  These  facts  shew  an 
infant  state  of  things,  and  indicate  that  two  centuries  after 
the  Conquest  the  population  of  Rutlandshire  was  extremely 
small ;  that  there  was  such  a  paucity  of  the  upper  classes 
that  a  difficulty  existed  in  finding  proper  persons  to  nominate 
as  representatives. 

In  the  preceding  entry  from  Domesday  book  mention  is 
made  of  the  hall  of  Oakham,  which  requires  more  than  a 
mere  passing  notice.  There  is  no  doubt  this  was  a  royal 
hall  which  the  Conqueror  had  then  taken  into  his  own  hands, 
since  Edward  the  Confessor  had  bequeathed  the  demesne  in 
this  county  to  his  wife,  conditionally  that  after  her  death  it 
should  descend  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, 
which  donation  was  confirmed  a  short  time  afterwards  by  a 
charter  dated  in  1064 '.  This  shews  at  once  the  early  eccle- 
siastical dependence  of  several  of  the  Rutlandshire  parishes 
upon  the  church  of  Westminster.  A  hall  was  the  usual  ap- 
pendage to  a  manor,  and  dififerent  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  its  nature,  from  a  castle.  There  are  several 
mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey ;  for  example  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, Elmer,  Eluui,  Osbem,  Grim,  Edric,  and  Ste- 
nuU'  had  each  their  hall.     There  was  one  at  Fihteslea  (Pytch- 

*  Uugd.  Monast,  <rol.  i.  pp.  292.  291 
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ley)  in  Northamptonshire  belonging  to  the  fee  of  the  monka 
of  Lincoln ;  there  was  one  at  Winchester,  and  another  at 
Porchester.  A  fixed  payment  for  the  hall  of  Harold,  as  be- 
longing to  Meon  in  Hampshire,  is  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  Pipe  rolls  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  These  buildings 
answer  to  the  manor-houses  of  a  later  period,  and  in  the 
Conqueror's  record  they  are  denominated  caput  manerii,  thus 
marking  the  intimate  connection  betwixt  the  demesne  and 
the  residence  of  the  feudal  chief  before  he  had  received  the 
king's  licence  to  build  an  embattled  dweUing.  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  architectural  features  of  the  hall  of 
Oakham  we  shall  see  what  degree  of  conformity  it  bears  to 
coeval  structures  of  this  description  still  in  existence.  At 
present  the  attention  must  rather  be  invited  to  the  history  of 
its  different  proprietors. 

"  Would  you  know,"  says  an  ancient  roll  given  by  John 
Brompton  in  the  French  language,  "  what  are  the  names  of 
the  great  men  who  crossed  the  sea  with  the  Conqueror? 
Here  are  their  surnames  as  we  find  them  written,  but  with- 
out their  baptismal  names,  which  are  often  wanting  or  are 
changed ;  they  are 

Maundevyle  et  Daundevyle 

Ounfravyle  et  Downfrevyle 

Mare  et  Mauttaveis 

Fernz  et  Fereft." 

All  the  other  names  are  placed  by  rhyme  or  aUiteration  in 
like  manner,  both  in  this  as  well  as  in  another  roll  given  by 
Leland.     Por  instance,  in  the  latter  they  run  thus : 

Soucbeville  Coudrey  et  CollevUle. 

Ferereri  et  Foleville. 

It  was  Upon  the  descendant  of  the  Ferrers  mentioned  in 
these  couplets  that  Hen.  11.  bestowed  the  manor  of  Oak- 
ham. Robert  Ferrers  was  settled  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
3rd  of  Stephen  (1137)  created  the  first  earl.  His  son  Wal- 
chelin  de  Ferrers,  by  Mai^aret,  daughter  of  William  Peverel, 
held  in  the  12th  Hen.  H.  (1161)  the  barony  of  Oakham  by 
tenure  of  the  service  of  a  knight's  fee  and  a  half.  It  is  to 
him  that  the  erection  of  the  hall  still  existing  has  been  attri- 
buted, and  upon  evidence  which  there  seems  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  disputing.  The  style  of  architecture  alone  affords 
the  strongest  presumption  that  the  building  was  erected  to- 
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wards  the  extreme  close  of  the  twelfth  ceotuiy.  A  precise 
date  ought  not  to  be  expected,  but  if  it  ranges  from  1180  to 
1190  this  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  approximation  to  that 
of  the  structure,  the  architectural  and  documentary  evidence 
concurring  to  place  its  erection  between  these  years. 

The  great  rolls  of  the  Pipe  supply  a  few  particulars  regard- 
ing Walchehn  de  Ferrars,  which  are  deserving  notice.  They 
tell  us  for  example  that  in  the  22nd  Hen.  II.  (1176)  he  was 
fined  a  hundred  marcs  for  trespassing  in  the  king's  forests. 
In  the  27th  Hen.  II.  (1181)  he  paid  a  hundred  shillings  for 
a  pardon.  In  the  83rd  Hen.  II.  he  answered  thirty  shillings 
for  one  knight's  fee  and  a  half  upon  the  collection  of  the 
scutage  of  GaIweye^  In  the  34th  Hen.  II.  (1188)  the  sheriff 
returns  him  on  the  great  Norman  roll  as  amerced  in  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  because  of  a  duet  upon  a  robbery  which  was  ill 
kept  m  his  court.  From  an  ancient  charter  ia  the  Tower, 
tested  at  Moreton  on  the  11th  of  April,  1  Rich.  I.,  (1190,) 
we  learn  that  Richard  granted  and  confirmed  to  Walkeline  de 
Ferrieres  and  his  heii-s  after  him  acquittance  of  eighty  acres 
of  essarts  (that  is,  land  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  reduced 
to  cultivation)  in  the  forest  of  Rutland,  namely,  in  the  plain 
of  Oakham  fifty-five  acres,  in  the  plain  of  Braunceston  twenty 
acres,  in  the  plain  of  Broc  five  acres,  so  that  he  should  not 
render  the  dues  or  acknowledgments  he  was  accustomed  to 
make'.  Matthew  Paris  says  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  Enghsh  king  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  (1191.)  By  an  entry  on  the  roll  of  the  Norman  exche- 
quer it  appears  that  in  the  7th  Rich.  I.  (1195)  he  rendered 
an  account  of  £140,  which  he  had  received  from  the  treasury 
of  Caen,  to  carry  to  the  king  in  Germany,  and  for  which  he 
had  acquittance  by  the  king's  writ.  Also  of  £89.  8a.  which 
he  had  from  the  focage  of  his  land,  £1 04  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  against  him,  and  £10  for  keeping  his  retainers.  The 
whole  sum  he  was  indebted  was  £343.  8s. :  of  this  £100  was 
paid  into  the  treasury,  £140  was  pardoned  him  by  the  king's 
writ,  and  he  stUl  owed  £168.  In  the  8th  Rich.  1.  (1196) 
the  great  roll  of  the  English  exchequer  returns  Walkelin  de 
Ferrars  as  rendering  an  account  of  40s.  for  his  scutage  of 
lands  held  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  The  Chancellor's  roll 
of  the  3rd  John  (1201)  also  returns  him  as  paying  this  sum 

■  Kol,  Pip.  33  Hen.  II.  1W*I.  (1187.)  c  Chills  Anli<]u»,  No.  37. 
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for  his  scutage  ^.  During  this  year  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hugh,  who  in  the  9th  Rich.  I.  (1198)  gave  a 
fine  of  300  marcs  to  the  king  for  permission  to  many  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Say,  of  Richard's  Castle.  He 
gave  Broc  to  the  canons  of  Kenilworth,  which  thenceforth  be- 
came a  cell  to  that  monastery.  The  Clause  rolls  inform  us 
that  all  the  lands  he  held  in  Herefordshire  by  right  of  his 
wife,  as  also  those  in  Worcestershire,  were  granted  by  John 
to  William  de  Cantilupe*.  Dying  without  issue,  Isabella  his 
only  sister,  wife  of  Rxiger  Lord  Mortimer,  became  his  heir, 
and  this  ended  the  connexion  of  the  Ferrars  family  with  the 
town  of  Oakham. 

I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  collect  together  every  fact 
which  would  in  the  least  degree  serve  to  illustrate  their  his- 
tory, because  there  is  a  peculiar  custom  existing  in  this  place 
which  has  been  generally  considered  to  trace  its  origin  to 
their  privileges,  with  what  amount  of  credibility  we  will  ex- 
amine at  a  later  stage  in  the  narrative.  It  has  also  been 
considered  prudent  to  disentangle  the  subject  at  once  from 
any  connexion  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  with  the  nume- 
rous collateral  branches  of  this  noble  family,  who  as  barons 
of  Chartley,  of  Groby,  of  Tamworth,  and  of  Wem,  occupy  so 
much  notice  in  the  English  peerage ;  and  also  to  leave  at  this 
point  the  impression  distinctly  upon  the  mind,  that  Walke- 
line  de  Ferrars  and  his  son  Hugh,  who  died  in  or  about  the 
year  1204,  are  the  only  individuals  of  that  name  and  family 
who  possessed  the  manor  of  Oakham. 

In  the  8th  of  John  (1207)  the  Fine  rolls  state  that  Roger 
de  Mortimer  and  his  wife  Isabella,  gave  700  marcs  and  seven 
palfreys  for  the  manor  of  Oakham  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  admit  them  to  plenary  seisin.  On 
this  occasion  several  of  the  nobility  were  taken  as  pledges  to 
the  amount  of  100  marcs  each'.  This  custom  of  oflering 
palfreys  together  with  a  sum  of  money  was  very  common 
during  the  reign.  Besides  her  fine/  Isabella  had  presented  a 
chatter  for  the  lands  in  Gloucestershire  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  oorou^s  frequently  made  donations  of  horses  in  addition 
to  fines  for  enjoyment  of  their  privileges'. 

<  Rot  Cancel.  In  the  Gth  of  John  the  aevenlh  of  John  the   Herefordahire  poa- 

eounty  of  Rutland  and  Rockinghun  caatle  lessioni  were  granted  to  Thomas  de  Oal- 

were  granted  to  laabella,  wife  of  John.  Rot,  nevf. 
Chart.  It9.     Regtanted  17  John.    Rot.  '  Rot  de  Fin.  9  John. 

Chart  2IS.  ■  Rol.  ObUt.  6  John. 

•  Rot.  Clio*.  6  John,  p.  5.      In  the 
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Roger  de  Mortimer  had  several  children  by  his  first  wife 
Melisent,  who  was  also  a  Ferrars,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  but  the  manor  of  Oakham  descended  to  his  second 
son  Robert,  by  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  wife  Mar- 
garet de  Say.  She  was  in  possession  3  Hen.  III.  (1219^) 
After  her  decease,  some  of  her  estates  fell  to  her  husband, 
William  de  Stuteville,  and  in  the  43rd  Hen.  III.  they  came 
to  her  son,  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  (1259.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  Oakham  was  amongst  the  Dumber,  for  in  36  Hen.  III. 
(1252)  it  was  granted  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  King 
John's  second  son,  in  part  payment  of  £500  due  to  him  on 
the  dower  of  Sanchia  his  wife*.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
permission  to  enclose  the  wood  of  Fliteris.  Their  son  Edmund, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  in  55  Hen.  III. 
(1271J.)  In  the  5Cth  Hen.  III.  (1272)  he  had  a  grant  of  the 
castle  of  Oakham,  to  hold  it  in  fee  with  the  shrievalty  of 
Rutland^  He  died  at  Ashridge,  28  Edw.  I.  (1300).  without 
issue. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Lincoln  the  same  year,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  barons  there  assembled,  tie  king 
oDowed  Margaret  the  widow  £500  per  annum,  to  be  secured 
to  her  as  weU  as  from  other  sources,  so  also  from  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Oakham,  the  wapentake  of  Martinslei,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Alnestow  and  East  Hundred ;  from  the  hamlet 
of  Egilton  and  part  of  the  manor  of  Langham,  also  from  cer- 
tain issues  of  the  court  leets  and  sheriffs'  aids  in  Ketton, 
Preston,  Oakham,  Hameldon,  and  various  other  places  in  the 
county  of  Rutland.  After  the  decease  of  Margaret,  who  had 
been  divorced  from  her  husband  and  married  to  Piers  de 
Gaveston,  and  subsequently  to  Hugh  de  Audley,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  manor  of  Oakham  reverted  to  the  crown'. 

By  an  Inquisition  held  28  Edw.  I.,  (1300,)  it  appears  that 
at  the  decease  of  Edmiind,  earl  of  Cornwall,  as  far  as  the 
issues  of  the  castle  itself  were  concerned,  it  was  profitless. 
Without  the  enclosure  there  was  a  garden,  the  miit  and 
herbage  of  which  was  worth  8*.  a  year,  also  stews,  a  wind- 
mill and  a  water-mill,  worth  £8  per  annum.    There  was  a 

k  Rot  CIiui.  3  Neatj  III.  p.  39S.  Rot  Clmi.  anb  laiia  m.  3. 

>  Rot.  Pat.  36  Hen.  III.  m.  4.     In  the  I  9  Edw.  I.  the  kin?  his  the  loiatt  of 

39lh  Hen.  III.  Gilbert  dePiEttOD  «u  ap-        Rutland   Bad    inqutiilJoa   upon    oS^den 
iKnnted  jnitjceaf ff&ol  deliTrryatOftkhsTn.       round  therein.  Inquis.  poet  mortem. 
Ret  Pit  S9  Hen.  IH.  m.  15.  dono.    The  »  R«t  Fin.  m.  13. 

'  Inquia.  16  Edw.  IIL 
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little  park  called  Flytterya,  of  which  the  pasture  was  worth 
£5  per  aanum,  the  underwood,  pannage,  and  nuts,  of  the 
value  of  5«. ;  and  another  park  called  the  Little  Park,  the 
herbage  of  which  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 3».  4rf.°  An 
entry  on  the  Clause  rolls,  29  Edw.  I.,  (1301,)  states  the 
worth  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Oakham  with  their  appur- 
tenances, when  assigned  in  dower  to  Margaret,  widow  of  the 
late  earl,  (Edmond,)  to  have  been  £112.  18s.  \ld.' 

'  In  the  15th  Edw.  II.  (1321)  the  king  conferred  the  manor 
and  castle  of  Oakham  for  good  seivice  upon  his  brother 
Edmond,  earl  of  Kent'.  He  held  them  until  his  execution  at 
Winchester  in  1330,  when  they  again  reverted  to  the  crown. 
The  Charter  rolls  assign  them  next  to  Hugh  d'Audley  for 
his  life,  and  in  the  11th  Edw.  HI.  (1336)  for  his  life,  to 
William  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Northampton,  and  his  heirs''.  By 
an  Inquisition  taken  the  14th  Edw.  III.  (1340,)  it  appears 
that  the  fees  pertaining  to  the  castle  were  the  manors  of 
Fykeworth  and  Kelpsham,  Belton,  Knossington,  Wardele, 
Tliorp,  Twiford,  two  carucates  of  land  at  Braunston,  and  the 
advowsons  of  Manton  and  North  Luffenham'.  On  the  death 
of  William  de  Bobun,  34  Edw.  HI.,  (1360',)  these  possessions 
passed  according  to  the  patent  of  15  Edw.  HI.,  to  his  son 
Humphrey,  and  upon  his  marriage  with  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  the^  were  assigned  to  her  as  dower 
for  140  marca,  and  to  be  held  subject  to  the  annual  payment 
of  40  marcs,  until  the  rightful  heir  attained  his  full  age.  In 
this  hope,  however,  Joanna  de  Bohun  was  disappointed,  as 
she  was  left  with  only  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Eleanor, 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth   son   of 


■  Inqaii.28E<lw.  1.  Ka.44.  Mwgmwt  U.  Abbrev.  RoL  v.  i.  p.  255.  WillUm 
wiCe  of  Pien  de  QnTeston,  held  Rutland  Honard  had  cualody  of  caitle  and  county, 
10  Edw.  tl.     Sm  alao  Magn.  RoL  Pip.  10  20  Edw.  11.  ib.  p.  21IB. 

Ed«.  II.  r  inqui*.  14  Edw.  III.  2iid.  Non.,  No. 

■  RoL  CUoi.  29  Edw.  I.  m.  14.  v.  67.  In  the  I6th  Edw.  III.,  (1342.)  the 
Inquia.  poal  mortem.Sl  Edw.  I.  caalle  and  manor  of  Oakham  by  inouiii- 

'  Theobald  and   Cecilia  hit  wife  have  tion  were  fouud  Id  have  belonged  to  Mar- 

bailiwlek   of  the  king's  fotetL    Inquia.  garel,  wife  of  Hufth  de  Audley,  earl  of 

poatnorteiD,  ID  Edw.  IL  Glouceater,  furmerly  married  to  Peter  de 

»  Abbrev.  Rot  Orig.  Gaveston.  Abhre*.   Rot.  Orig.  y.  ii.  p.  98. 

0   Rot.   Chart  11    Edw.    III.   No.   48.  In  the  21bI  Edw.  III.,  (1347,)  the  cRstle 

Gilbert  de  Holm  had  ciutody  of  the  castle  of  Oakham  and  county  of  Rutland  were 

of  Oakhun  with  the  hundred!  of  Martins-  (bund  lo  hare  belonged  to  Hugh  de  Aud- 

let,  AIneatcFwe,  and  Eaat  Hundred.  Abbrev.  luy.  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  deicent  from 

Rot  Oris.  IS  Edw.  II.  v.  I.  p.  341.   John  Maraaret  his  wife.— lU 

de  WhittTebury  had  cuitody  of  the  casllo  '  Inquis.  84  Edw.  III. 
furmerly  held  by  Hugo  d'Audele,  14  Edw, 
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Edward  III.,  and  the  other,  Mary,  wife  to  Henry,  earl  of 
Derby,  {son  of  John  of  Gaunt,)  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 

These  possessions  therefore  returned  again  to  the  crown, 
and  in  40  Edw.  III.,  (1372,)  Simon  de  Warde  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  them  in  the  king's  name.  This  temporary 
reversion  waa  immediately  followed  by  an  Inquisition  into  the 
actual  state  of  the  royal  fief.  From  which  enquiry  it  appears 
that  Wilham  Flore  of  Oakham  was  allowed  £10  per  annum 
for  the  repairs  of  the  houses,  edifices,  and  walls  of  the  castle, 
during  the  king's  pleasure;  100s.  for  the  lodges  within  the 
royal  park  of  Oakham,  and  for  the  palisades  of  160  acres 
enclosed  within  the  park  of  Flyterys,  of  materials  belonging 
to  the  king  within  the  forest  of  Rutland'. 

In  the  following  year,  47  Edw.  III.,  (1373,)  WiUiam  Hac- 
lut  received  the  stewardship  and  custody  of  the  royal  forests 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  together  with  that  of  the  manor  of 
Oakham".  William  de  Whaplode,  valet  to  the  king,  was 
appointed  constable  of  the  castle  in  the  50th  of  Edw.  III.', 
(1376;)  this  was  granted  him  for  life;  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  first  appointment,  a  commission  was  issued  to  John  de 
Multon  de  Manton  and  John  atte  Hyde  de  Egelton,  consti- 
tuting them  conjointly  and  separately  overseers  of  the  afore- 
said houses,  edifices,  and  walls  of  the  castle  of  Oakham,  to 
the  same  amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  the  preceding 
year''.  It  is  during  the  periods  when  military  buildings  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  that  we  are  most  likely  to  ascer- 
tain any  facts  respecting  their  condition,  as  official  surveys 
were  made  at  these  particular  times,  and  the  results  of  such 
enquiries  subsequently  laid  up  among  the  national  archives. 
But  when  these  structures  belonged  to  private  individuals, 
the  extents  were  rarely,  most  probably  never  taken,  and  there 
exists  therefore  a  paucity  of  information  regarding  all  those 
private  castles.  The  direct  value  therefore  of  a  survey  made  of 
a  royal  fortress  during  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  will  be 
apparent  when  we  come  shortly  to  examine  such  an  one  re- 
lating to  Oakham  castle  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
we  are  now  leaving. 

'  Alibrev.  Rot.  Orifi.  v.  iL  p.  326.  an  annuitf  or^IOO.  per  annum  gr«iit«t  to 

•  Inauit.  47  Kii.  I II.  bim  by  the  ume  kin);,  luuing  out  at  tiie 

■  Caiend.  Rol.  Pat,,  p.  193.  caalle  and  manor  of  OaVhain,  i»  amongat 

r  Rflt,  PaL  47  Edw.  I  [I.  p.  2.  m.  22.  the   record*  !□  the  cbapler-hoiue,  Weit- 

4  Ric.  II.  Arsleau  IVam  Thomai  Hallaml,  minatCT. 

earl  of  Kent,  to  Rio.  II.,  of  tbe  moiely  of 
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To  puraue  however  the  history  of  this  royal  fee,  we  find 
that  in  the  9th  Ric.  II.,  (1385,)  it  was  granted  to  Robert  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  with  reversion  to  his  heirs  male  if  lie 
outlived  the  king,  but  giving  oflence  to  the  iiobility  by  his 
proud  and  insolent  behaviour,  he  was  banished  the  kingdom,' 
and  his  estates  forfeited*.  Those  in  Rutlandshire  were  given 
in  11  Ric.  II.  (1387)  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester',  who  as  we  have  seen  had  married  Eleanor,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey  de  Bolmn.  He  was 
de  Vere's  greatest  enemy.  He  held  the  grant  only  for  a  year, 
dying  without  male  issue.  During  the  vacancy  an  Inquisition 
was  made  into  the  state  of  the  castle,  13  Ric.  II.,  (1389,) 
when  it  was  returned  as  producing  no  revenue  beyond 
reprises,  or  the  rent-charges  and  duties  paid  to  the  bailiffs 
and  stewards'*. 

The  Patent  rolls,  5  Hen.  IV.,  (1403,)  pass  the  castle  of 
Oakham  with  its  respective  manor  and  liberties,  in  special 
tale,  in  part  satisfaction  for  806  marcs  a  year,  to  Edward,  enri 
of  Rutland,  eldest  son  of  Edmond  of  Langley,  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  who  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourto, 
8  Hen.  V.,  (1415,)  it  came  again  to  the  crown**.  In  the  2nd 
Hen.  V.  (1414)  the  king  restored  the  castle,  town,  demesne, 
and  manor  of  Oakham,  to  William  de  Bourchier  and  Anne 
his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  late  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Anne  in  general  tale.  Portions  of  it  were  now 
alienated.  Constance,  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Despencer,  and 
of  Edmond  of  langley,  had  Esingdon  with  a  mill  and  the 
village  under  the  castle  of  Oakham,  which  she  also  held, 
(4  Hen.  V.)  William  le  Zouch  held  the  manor  of  Kylsham 
(Clipsham)  as  belonging  to  the  castle,  (3  Hen.  V.  1415,)  and 
Joan  de  Bohun  held  Langham  as  a  parcel  and  member  of 
Oakham  castle,  7  Hen.  V.  (1419*.) 

*  Rot  Pat  e  Ric  IL,  p.  1.  m.  6.  (cbiTsler)  the  msnor  of  KjUhun,  ai  be- 

*  Calend.  Rot  Chart  191.  longing  to  the  cutle  of  Oakham. 

'  Inqmi.  13  Ric.  II.  No.  IM.  Caalle  of  Id  4  Ken.  V.,  1416,  Conitance.who  vu 

OakEiam  granted  to   duke   of  Albemarle.  the  wife  of  Thamaa  Lord  le  Deiponiet, 

RoL  Pat  32  Ric  11.  p.  1.  m.  11.  held  Eiingden  with  a  mill  and  the  vill,  as 

■  He  waa  bariad  at  Fotheriaghay.  from  the  caatle  of  Oakham,  and  alio  Oak- 
'  Rot  Fat  6  Hen.  IV.  p,  1.  m.  21,  ham  cutlc 

■  The  laquiaitiona  give  the  fallowing  In  7  Hen.  V.,  1419,  Joan  de  Bohnnjate 
notice!  of  the  deicent  of  ihemanor  nndei  counlen  of  Hereford,  held  Langham  aa  a 
the  lespectiTe  year*.                                         parcel  and  olembeT  of  Oakham  caalle. 

In  19RicII.,  1395,  WmiamlcZoDche  In  4  Hen.  VI.,   1425,   Oakham   waa 

de  HaringwDTth  (Milea)  had  the  caalle  of  among  the  eiteniive  poSBeasiona  of  Ralph, 

Oakham.  ear!  of  Weitmareland. 

In  3  Hen.  V.,  1415,  William  le  Zouch  In  S  Hen.  VL,  1429,  Margaiel  Burgh 
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The  escheats  of  the  38th  Hen.  VI.  (1445)  return  the  castle 
and  manor  as  having  been  amongst  the  extensive  possessions 
of  Humphrey  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  son  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Stafford,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  They  were  both  jointly 
seised  of  the  castle  and  manor,  with  the  two  parks  of  Stone 
and  Flyteris,  together  with  the  profits  of  a  market  and  fair. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  heir  upon  the  death  of 
Joan,  countess  of  Kent,  21  Hen.  VI.,  (widow  of  Thomas 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent'.)  By  Inquisition  made  S8  and 
89  Hen.  VI.,  (1459,)  on  the  day  on  which  Humphrey 
duke  of  Buckingham  died,  the  castle,  manor,  and  demesne 
of  Oakham,  with  their  members  and  the  presentation  of  the 
free  chapel  within  the  castle,  were  worth  nothing  annually 
beyond  their  reprises*.  After  his  death  at  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, 38  Hen.  VI.,  the  widow  continued  in  enjoyment  of 
the  estate,  and  1  Edw.  IV.  made  William  Lord  Hastings  her 
stewiml  and  constable  of  the  castle.  She  enjoyed  it  till  the 
20th  Edw.  IV.,  (1480,)  when  her  son  Henry,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, succeeded  to  the  honotu^,  by  which  family  they  were 
held  til!  he  was  beheaded,  1  Ric.  III.  (1483.)  Henry  de 
Gray,  Lord  Codnor,  obtained  the  grant  from  Richard  HI.''; 
dying  without  issue  in  the  11th  Hen.  VII.,  (1495,)  Edward, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  recovered  possession,  holding  it  until  he 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  13  Hen.  VIII.  (1521.) 

Thomas  Cromwell,  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Wimbledon, 
some  say  of  Oakham,  received  the  castle  and  manor  30  Hen. 
VIII.  (1538.)  He  likewise  lost  it  by  his  execution  83  Hen. 
VIIL,  (1540,)  but  it  went  to  his  heir  Gregory  Cromwell,  to 
hold  of  the  king  in  capite  by  knight's  service.  Henry  Lord 
Cromwell  succeeded  him  5  Edw.  VI.,  (1551,)  but  in  the  38th 
of  Elizabeth  (1596)  obtaiued  a  licence  to  alienate  it  to  Sir 
John  Harrington,  and  after  the  death  of  his  widow  her  son, 
John  Lord  Harrington,  sold  it  to  George  ViUiers  first  duke  of 
Buckingham  of  that  name,  who  resold  it  to  Daniel,  carl  of 
Nottingham,  afterwards  earl  of  Winchelsea,  from  whom  it 
descends  to  the  present  estimable  possessor,  Daniel  Pinch, 
Esq.,  of  Burley  on  the  Hill. 

held  3rd  put  of  extent  of  minor  of  Braun-  u  ConsMnee  Deipenwr. 

■ton.  asfromlheoadeorOskhaiii.  '  Dug.  Bar.  Iflfi. 

In  18  H.^n.  VI..  H39,  [sabell.,  counteni  ■   Inquii.  38  and  39  Heo.  VL  No.  fi9. 

of  W»iv,i,k,  held  Ewngdeii  with  mill.&c,  °  Dug.  B.r.  712. 
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Such  are  the  evidences  of  history,  dry  it  must  be  confessed, 
hut  not  unimportant,  hearing  on  the  connection  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  and  their  barons  with  the  town  and  castle  of 
Oakham.  It  remains  for  me,  before  offering  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  latter,  to  speak  upon  a  subject  connected  with  both. 
I'he  peculiar  custom  existing  in  this  place  of  compelling  every 
peer  of  parliament  the  first  time  he  passes  through  the  town 
to  give  a  horse-shoe  to  be  nailed  upon  the  castle  gate,  and  if  he 
refuse  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  has  power  to  arrest  him  in  his 
progress  and  take  one  from  his  horse's  foot,  is  a  custom  of 
ancient  standing,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as  existing 
in  his  time.  The  power  of  a  horse-shoe  nailed  against  a  door 
to  drive  away  witchcraft  is  often  described  in  the  dramatists ; 
nay,  the  credulity  might  lately  have  been  witnessed  in  Mon- 
mouth-street.  But  this  practice,  which  the  author  of  Hudi- 
bras  speaks  of  in  these  lines, 

Ghnee  ctH  spirits  away  by  dint 

Of  sickle,  horte-thoe,  hollon  flint, 

is  undoubtedly  established  on  the  presumption  of  some  early 
privilege.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  come  as  a  liberty 
from  the  Ferrars,  who  were  early  lords  of  the  demesne.  There 
seems  no  other  warrant  for  this  conjecture  than  the  fanciful 
play  upon  the  words  de  Ferrariis.  The  rolls  of  parliament  in 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.  set  forth  a  peti- 
tion from  the  mayor  of  Dover  that  he  may  take  toll  of  every 
horse  passing  through  the  town  to  the  amount  of  a  halfpenny, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  harbour ' ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  various  records  that  have  been  consulted  that 
such  an  allowance  was  ever  accorded  to  the  town  of  Oakham, 
or  to  any  of  its  proprietors.  Still  the  early  existence  of  the 
custom  seems  to  have  established  it  by  prescriptive  right. 
And  by  an  Inquisition  found  in  the  Huudrai  rolls,  made  at 
Stamford  before  twelve  jurors  of  the  hundred  of  Martinsley, 
in  the  3rd  Edw.  I.,  (1257,)  it  seems  that  something  analogous 
was  then  in  existence.  The  jurors  declare  on  their  oath  that 
it  appears  to  them  that  the  manor  of  Oakham,  with  the  castle, 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was 
worth  £100  a  year  and  upwards;  that  the  kmg  gave  them 
to  Hugh,  to  hold  from  him  in  chief  by  fee  for  huf  a  knight's 
service,  who  held  that  manor  from  him  till  Normandy  was 


'  RoL  Pirl,  vol.  iv.  p.  364. 
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lost,  and  the  successors  of  Hugh  at  that  time  rebelled  against 
King  John,  who  thereupon  granted  the  manor  and  castle  to 
Isabella  de  Mortimer  for  her  Kfe,  by  the  same  service,  and 
after  her  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  father  of 
King  Edward,  who  conveyed  it,  with  the  castle,  in  free  dowry, 
to  Senchia,  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  father  of  the 
present  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  to  hold  it  from  faim  in 
chief  by  the  aforesaid  service. 

The  jurors  also  found  that  every  bailiff  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  took  at  Oakham,  as  well  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
as  now,  toll  of  carriages  bought  or  sold,  and  of  tdl  other 
things  there,  to  the  damage  of  £10  per  annum,  by  what  v/n- 
rant  they  know  not,  and  this  unjustly.  They  also  said  that 
Peter  de  Nevill  took  ten  marcs  unjustly  from  the  men  of 
Oakham  and  Langham,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  that  they 
should  not  have  their  dogs  lawed. 

In  the  follovring  year  (1376)  the  jurors  returned  that  the 
county  of  Rutland  formerly  belonged  to  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, until  Henry  HI.  granted  it  to  the  king  of  Germany, 
(Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,)  whom  they  found  had  right  of 
gallows,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  pillory  and  cucking  stool. 
And  they  said  that  the  bailiffs  of  Oakham,  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  HI.  and  Edw.  I.,  took  toll  of  carriages,  horses  bought 
or  sold,  and  all  other  merchandise  at  Oakham,  and  they  dis- 
train men  of  their  property  who  are  not  principal  merchants 
nor  sureties,  they  know  not  by  what  warrant. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  questions  proposed  to  the 
jurors  in  both  these  Inquisitions  were  of  a  most  searching 
nature,  so  that  no  abuse  could  possibly  elude  their  vigilance. 
It  is  clear  that  the  custom  of  demanding  a  horse-shoe  is  not 
named,  but  that  of  taking  toll  upon  the  animals  is  stated  to 
be  without  warrant  and  unjust.  The  transition  to  commuta- 
tion of  a  shoe  for  a  money  payment,  or  the  reverse,  is  natural 
and  easy  to  be  accounted  for;  and  I  think  we  see  by  these 
Inquisitions  what  was  the  origin,  or  at  least  we  gather  some 
insight  into  the  practice  which  has  at  various  periods  been 
countenanced  by  English  monarchs  and  the  highest  judicial 
functionaries,  and  endured  to  the  present  time^. 

Reasons  have  already  been  given  for  assigning  the  erection 
of  the  great  hall  still  existing  to  Walkelin  de  Ferrars,  at  the 
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end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  seems  to  have  undergone  but 
a  trifling  alteration  since  that  period.  There  is  a  document 
of  au  interesting  character  still  preserved  amongst  the  Inqui- 
sitions in  the  Tower,  which  minutely  details  its  precise  condi- 
tion in  the  14th  of  Edw.  III.,  (1340,)  and  by  tnis  record  we 
may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  the  site  of  some  of  the  buildings 
within  the  enclosure  which  have  since  fallen  down.  "  There 
is,"  says  the  Inquisition,  "  at  Oakham  a  castle  well  walled,  and 
in  that  castle  there  are  one  hall,  four  chambers,  one  kitchen, 
two  stables,  one  grange  for  hay,  one  house  for  prisoners,  one 
chamber  for  the  porter,  one  drawbridge  with  iron  chains,  and 
the  castle  contains  within  its  walls  by  estimation  two  acres 
of  land :  the  aforesaid  houses  are  worth  nothing  annually 
beyond  reprises.  And  the  same  house  is  similarly  called  the 
manor  of  Oakham.  There  is  without  the  castle  one  giu'den, 
which  is  worth  8s.  a  year.  Stews  under  the  castle,  with 
the  fosse,  of  the  annual  value  of  3s.  4d.  The  park  called 
Hiterich  contains  100  acres,  the  pasture  of  which  is  worth 
£6.  13s.  4d.  a  year.  The  park  called  the  Little  Park  con- 
tains 40  acres,  the  herbage  of  which  is  worth  £6  per  annum, 
and  the  underwood  6s.  8d.  A  windmill  and  a  watermill  are 
worth  £8,  and  the  presentation  of  the  free  chapel  placed 
within  the  castle  amounts  to  100s.'" 

The  architectural  character  of  the  hall  ia  of  that  unmixed 
nature  that  it  will  require  but  little  description.  It  is  in  all 
respects  conformable  to  what  is  considered  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  various  styles,  as  it  belongs  to  the  period  when  the 
plain  and  massive  Norman  was  gradually  mei^ng  into  Early 
English.  The  features  of  this  style  partake  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  both.  The  example  before  ua  ia  what  may  be  termed 
pure  transitional.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
pointed  lights,  which  are  placed  within  segmental  arches, 
with  dog-tooth  ornaments  in  their  jambs ;  as  well  as  in  the 
comparative  niassiveness  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  lai^er  size 
of  the  stone  ashlars  where  they  are  used  for  walling  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  These  features,  as  well  as  the  flowing 
and  enriched  form  of  the  capitals,  the  square  abacus  with  the 
angles  slightly  canted,  entirely  assimilate  with  the  capitals  of 
the  choir  on  the  south  side  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  Closer 
resemblance  in  foliation  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce.  They 
are  moreover  analogous  to  capites  in  the  cathedrals  of  Sois- 

■  Inquii.  14  Edw.  IIL,  2iid  Nol,  No.  07. 
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sons  and  Oxford.  The  chancel-arch  of  Edith  Weston  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  helps  to  connect  the  local  character 
with  these  distinguishing  marks  of  the  transitional  style ;  a 
style  which  may  oe  equally  discerned  in  the  interior  of  the 
hall,  as  in  the  pointed  windows  without.  The  stone  used  for 
dressing  is  a  fine  grained  shelly  oolite  from  Clipsham,  not  so 
coarse  as  the  Bamack  stone,  nor  so  delicate  as  the  Ketton ; 
harder  than  the  latter,  and  more  readily  worked  than  the 
former.  Witness  in  proof  the  exquisitely  sculptured  heads 
under  the  brackets  which  form  responds  to  the  arches  at 
either  end  and  on  both  sides  of  the  hall.  The  wall  of  enclo- 
Bure  {cinfftdum)  is  built  of  a  coarse  ferruginous  upper  member 
of  the  oolite,  with  mortar  made  without  much  lime. 


The  hall  is  divided  by  three  shafts  on  either  side  into  four 
bays,  Uke  that  formerly  existing  at  Bamack ;  proportionately 
as  Neoham,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  was  the  rule ; 
it  is  smaller,  though  earlier,  than  the  hall  at  Winchester,  but 
in  its  various  sculptures  and  points  of  detail  infinitely  more 
beautiful ;  nothing  in  fact  exceeds  the  spirit  and  the  graceful- 
ness i>f  the  difierent  heads.  ITiose  of  Henry  11.  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  of  Guienne,  opposite  the  former  door  of  entrance, 
as  placed  in  the  most  prominent  part,  are  peculiarly  deserving 
attention.  After  this  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  present 
position  of  the  door  is  not  the  original  one.  When  Buck 
published  his  view  in  1720,  it  was  at  the  east  end,  answering 
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partially  to  tliat  at  Winchester,  and  entirely  to  that  in  the 
refectory  at  Dover.  The  ancient  roof  was  probably  semicir- 
cular, like  that  existing  still  in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Here- 
ford. The  oldest  portions  of  the  present  one  are  two  red 
beams  put  up  by  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  also  built 
the  gateway.  This,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century  which  probably  exists  in 
any  country,  is  also  one  of  those  monuments  whose  inte- 
rest can  never  become  evanescent.  It  is  one  which  tells 
the  early  history  not  merely  of  the  little  county  of  Rutland, 
but  it  carries  us  back  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  our  fore- 
fathers, to  a  remote  period,  when  there  are  but  scanty  mate- 
rials from  which  a  knowledge  of  them  may  be  gathered,  and 
thence  handed  down  for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

CHARLES  HENRT  HABTSHORNE. 


THE  ROOD-SCREEN,  PRIORY  CHURCH,  CHRIST- 
CHURCH,  HANTS. 

This  screen,  of  which  an  elevation  was  given  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Archeeological  Journal,  is  a  very  interesting  exam- 
ple of  one  of  the  few  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  colle- 
giate or  priory  churches.  Its  design,  though  simple,  ia  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  owing  to  the  bold  and  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  parts  are  executed. 

The  work  is  probably  of  the  period  of  Edward  III.,  and 
though  in  past  times  it  has  been  grievously  mutilated,  there  is 
sufficient  left  to  shew  how  good  the  effect  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  when  perfect ;  indeed  it  could  have  been  scarcely- 
inferior  to  any  of  those  which  are  still  preserved  to  us  in  some 
of  our  cathedrals.  This  excellent  specimen  of  medieval  art  ia 
33  ft.  in  width  and  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  In  its  design  it 
exhibits  a  plain  base,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  panelled  qua- 
trefoils  charged  with  shields.  There  are  thirteen  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  entrance,  and  over  them  is  a  string-course,  from 
which  rose  a  double  tier  of  canopied  niches ;  five  of  the  lower 
range  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  still  remain,  and  above  the 
latter  are  remains  of  two  richly  gilt  heads  of  canopies,  having 
shields  of  arms,  now  defaced,  embedded  in  fohage. 
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The  niches  are  separated  by  graduated  buttresses,  flanked 
on  the  lower  stage  by  little  shafts,  which  merge  into  pyrami- 
dal heads,  and  are  thence  carried  up  as  angular  pinnacles. 

There  is  peculiar  beauty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lower 
tier  of  niches ;  the  pedestal  of  each  consists  of  four  short 
columns  and  bases,  having  boldly  carved  foliated  capitals,  the 
foliage  of  each  capital  being  different,  its  tendrils  or  stems 
running  into  bosses  and  forming  small  groinings  between  the 
columns,  three  of  which  are  insulated  and  the  fourth  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  niche,  producing  a  most  agreeable  effect  of 
light  and  shadow. 

The  screen,  which  is  9  ft.  in  thickness,  and  breaks  forward  6 
ft.  west  of  the  piers  of  the  centre  lantern,  each  return  having  a 
double  tier  of  niches  of  like  character  to  those  of  the  front, 
is  remarkably  wide,  and  unlike  those  at  Canterbury,  York,  Exe- 
ter, Wells,  St.  Alban's,  and  Southwell,  which  extend  no  further 
than  the  centre  of  the  tower  piers,  this  spreads  so  far  laterally 
as  to  cut  off  from  view  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  massive 
Nonnan  pillars  intended  to  carry  the  centre  lantern.  Such  an 
arrangement  under  ordinary  circumstances  might  have  produced 
a  bad  appearance,  but  in  this  instance  it  Is  eminently  success- 
ful, as  tending  to  conceal  an  unusual  and  objectionable  contrac- 
tion of  the  entrance  to  the  chance],  which  is  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  choir  (erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.)  being 
7  ft.  narrower  than  the  Norman  nave.  The  difference  in  width 
between  these  two  portions  is  tilled  up  by  piers  ornamented 
with  shallow  stone  panelling  inserted  under  the  easternmost 
arch  of  the  tower ;  but  the  bad  effect  of  this  diminished 
width  of  the  choir  is  greatly  obviated  by  the  wide-spreading 
screen,  which  also  hides  the  rude  corbelling  projecting  2  ft. 
6  in.  on  each  side,  supporting  the  piers.  This  contraction 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  choir  was  manifestly  in  order  to 
reconstruct  it  upon  the  old  foundations,  as  the  Norman  crypt 
under  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  choir  coincides  with  the 
width  of  the  superstructure,  and  hence  it  became  necess^  to 
corbel  the  piers  in  the  manner  described,  to  obtain  height 
uid  space  for  the  coved  canopy  work  of  the  stalls,  as  without 
this  expedient  the  requisite  number  of  stalls  could  not  have 
been  formed.  To  have  taken  down  this  screen,  therefore,  (as 
at  one  time  meditated,)  would  have  laid  bare  many  pecidiar- 
ities  of  construction  most  skilfully  masked,  besides  destroying 
the  completeness  of  the  building. 
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The  position  which  the  rood-screen  now  occupies  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  its  original  site.  The  first  pier  of  the 
nave  arcade  west  of  the  centre  lantern  is  deficient  of  its  pro- 
jecting semicircular  shafts;  there  are  also  some  additional 
ornaments  in  this  compartment  of  the  trifoiium,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  choir  at  a  former  period  had  in- 
cluded the  first  bay  of  the  nave.  This  was  the  arrangement 
■of  St.  Maiy's  abbey,  Tewkesbury,  and  in  early  churches  the 
choir  always  occupied  the  central  tower,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  several  compartments  to  the  west  of  the  tower, 
as  at  Westminster  abbey. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  assert  that  the  actual 
screen  here  spoken  oi  was  removed,  but  that  under  some 
previous  state  of  the  building,  when  perhaps  the  old  choir  was 
standing,  a  rood-screen  of  earlier  date  divided  the  choir  and 
nave  in  a  more  westward  position.  To  revert,  however,  to  the 
description  of  the  screen  itself,  the  least  successful  part  of  its 
composition  is  the  doorway  of  communication  to  the  choir  and 
staircase;  its  square-headed  form  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
general  design,  and  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  an 
afl^r-tbought,  although  the  flat  soffit  is  pleasingly  panelled. 

Traces  still  remain  where  the  gates  or  doors  which  enclosed 
the  choir  once  hung,  but  all  the  ancient  wood-work  has  been 


On  the  north  side  of  this  passage  through  the  screen  is  a 
narrow  stone  staircase  ascending  to  the  rood-loft ;  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  east  side  of  this  gallery  (above  the  canopies  of 
the  stalls)  terminated,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  as  the  whole 
of  the  upper  portion  was  swept  away  many  years  since  to 
make  room  for  an  oi^n;  but  it  was  most  probably  finished 
with  a  pierced  parapet  in  the  manner  of  the  screen  at  Wells 
cathedral  erected  about  the  same  period. 

The  screen  has  some  slight  traces  of  ancient  colouring  still 
left,  and  when  in  former  times  the  niches  were  filled  with 
statues  its  whole  efl'ect  must  have  been  gorgeous ;  indeed  the 
priory  church  at  Christchurch  could  boast  of  screens  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  church  in  the  country ;  its  high  altar- 
screen  containing  a  representation  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesse 
is  quite  unique,  and  the  reredos  in  the  lady-chapel  well  wor- 
thy of  admiration. 

The  massiveness  of  these  stone  screens  forms  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  extremely  light  and   elegant  character  of  the 
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numerous  oak  rood-screeos  which  atill  remain  in  many 
churches  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Norfolk: 
these  are  so  largely  pierced  by  open  tracery-work  as  to  form 
mere  slight  divisions  between  the  two  portions  of  the  church, 
while  the  solidity  of  the  comparatively  few  stone-screens  makes 
a  complete  barrier  between  the  laity  and  clergy ;  on  the  reli- 
gious peculiarities  involved  in  these  arrangements  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enlarge. 

The  architectural  designs  of  the  stone  rood-screens  gene- 
rally consisted  of  a  series  of  niches  ;  those,  however,  at  Exeter 
cathedral,  and  the  church  of  Compton  Basset  in  Wiltshire, 
di£fer  from  others  -.  the  former  has  a  loft  over  a  stone  vaulting 
constructed  upon  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  latter  in  addition 
to  these  features  has  its  eastern  front  perforated  so  as  not  to 
present  an  impenetrable  screen.  Perhaps  these  last  examples 
may  be  quoted  as  the  most  pleasing  designs,  but  whatever 
may  be  the  artistic  merits  belonging  to  any  of  them,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  consideration  for  the  interesting  link  which 
they  afford  in  the  chain  of  archaeological  investigation,  will 
induce  all  those  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  chmches  in 
which  they  remain  to  preserve  them  from  wanton  destruc- 
tion. B.  F. 
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To  the  important  sway  exercised  in  thia  countiy  over  the 
minds  of  maay  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  by  the  members  of  those  two  great  religions  frater- 
nities the  Franciscan  and  Dominican,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
the  elucidation  of  practices,  once  common,  yet  now  not  merely 
obsolete,  but  the  very  remembrance  thereof  altogether  so 
completely  sunk  in  oblivion,  that  in  searching  the  records  of 
the  past,  we  deem  our  labour  not  mis-spent,  if  we  can  here 
and  there  find  an  incidental  passage  or  allusion  which  may 
cast  even  a  glimmer  of  light  on  certain  matters  now  buried  in 
deep  obscurity. 

For  although  the  difference  in  arraugement  and  archi- 
tectonic features  observable  in  our  churches  are  now,  gene- 
rally, well  understood,  we  still  meet  with  exceptions — with 
peculiarities  relating  to  usages  as  yet  so  insufficiently  ex- 
plained, as  to  be  individually  regarded,  even  at  this  time,  as 
a  vexata  quceatio ,-  and  these  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
monumental  as  well  as  to  other  ecclesiological  remains. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  popular  notion  professing  to  explain 
these  peculiarities,  the  truth  or  converse  of  which  may  be 
the  fact,  the  former  being  difficult  of  direct  and  positive 
proof 

Whether,  or  how  far,  the  popular  belief,  that  the  cross- 
legged  monumental  effigies  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  are  those  of  the  cruce  signati,  is  correct,  is  one  of 
those  notions.  This  opinion,  general  as  it  is,  may  be  per- 
fectly true,  yet  it  is  formed  on  vague,  and  at  best  inferential 
evidence,  to  confirm  which  we  stand  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
contemporary  proof,  and  this  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
meet  with ;  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  in  some  measure 
to  unravel,  and  trace  to  its  source,  another  subject  of  popular 
belief,  illustrated  by  a  very  curious  recumbent  effigy  in  Con- 
ington  church,  Huntingdonshire,  and  this  is  the  opus  opera- 
turn,  or  virtue  which  was,  in  certain  of  the  medieval  ages, 
populariy  ascribed  to  the  wearing  of,  and  being  buried  in, 
the  friar  s  mantle  or  cowl. 
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japjo  aqi  jo  jBips  aip  jo  )j«J  pdpuud  aqi  'XSK^  Bjaiiaj  aif]  q]i<u  Sttinuof 
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'loin|  ^oAvg  sqi  patujsi  sausp  i«{iiiira  aiji  01  uoraii|p  ui  p^anponm  snqt 
84^  Xxm  qaiqu  'ai^ijapjos  v  oiiiiiu  psuiqoioa  'bjij  oui  jo  omSouoiii  «  si 
isaej  Snini«iii3j  aqt  no  ptn  iisuoioa  b  j(q  paianomins  '3u«]^  pm  mooqx 
joj  Xiqvqojd  -j^  mm  paniqmoo  -^  »  jo  pdnuoj  toBiSooom  s  sjcaddv  lusra 
-aAsnpiB  Biqi  JO  apis  j3)yap  sq]  o)  i33iij  aqi  dq  '''^ss'Id*  tfu  aaop  *qan8Jq  snos 
-siog  3t{i  iq  paan  'asDsjs^p  sqi  jo  ij«d  ^[jsdojd  s«m  qaiqjfc  ajnpjoq  aqi  inq 
„'apa8q  as  iiad  ssinanS  ap  ^jb  uoiBBq  „  aql  IplM  saOBi  J  'snoasiog-uoqinog 
JO  Moqi  aiBdnn  suub  ssdqj,     'ioABg  jo  uosqatnassuj  db  [jb  jbaq      apid 


UI  '}BU3j]uop{  10  'o32(i|^  puB  BA3U3Q  'j\]  'S|Bd  UI  *B]Soy  pUB  sraiqvq^ 
III  '^P<I  "!  ''CnoxBg  ptra  BJiBqdiss^  u  Sjnoqtusxn'j  '^  'Biasouy  *£ 
'siudX^  'g  *ni3]«finj3f  *[  'patdjjinbjaitmoa  layBnb  paviS  -j„  *sao[(oj  bb 
'(Gss  iJuiie3ja]ui  siqi  nodn  emra  aqi  jo  nopduasap  sqi  q)UA  sn  pajnoABj  SBq 
fi9ui[oj{  'ijij  'Z691  ID°"  ™R  psAiAjns  sirej^  pnB  'g^gt  ui  psip  muSiJBQ  jo 
aouud  aqj,  'Bubbijo.P  3sio5ubj j  bjim  pnoaas  siq  iq  'jpnoQ  ap  aouud  jSJg 
sqi  'noqjnog  ap  emoq  jo  nos  'xndjQ  puB  saosstog  ap  aituoa  'ssjjiiqQ  jo 
jat4^«p  pnooas  'aoqjnog  ap  aiJBpl  'tZ9l 

JO  qiaqBzjia  iq  aiBdg  JO  ^^l^  11  ^Hqj 
JO  jait{2nBp  'amiaqiBQ  puB  'lanirenia 
sa{JBq3  a^nQ  aqi  jo  noe  qvtioj  'hboSubq 
JO  aanijd  'ioABg  jo  stoSmuj  sBraoqx  J" 
asoqi  ^{Bnouqo  are  sSainaq  asai^,  'ajfi] 
'spioo  V  i<{  papunojJns  poB  lauojos  b  in 
pamnouuns  apqM  aqj  'jpuog  aoqjnog  jo 
z^'.  aeoqi  Sa![Bdnn  ioABg  Jo  boub  aqi  anaq 

^^  aaej  jBdiauud  aqi  lfS9I  nsi  aip  inoqs 

aq  01  sjBaddv  oiep  s)j  -pauSisap  fiiuKSap  ai  'ibiu  ^q  pao^ap  Aion  'diqa 
-t]Bni][jOM  aqi  puB  *p|o2  qiiM  papptifH  ^f|jBd  si  {aaia  aqj;  'sauninao  leBf 
puB  qiuaaiuaASg  sqi  Suucip  qEnona  iioiiiiiid3  uoiqBBj  b  ui  'sAjOAaj  01  SB  03 
psouoj  pDB  *s)a3Bj  eajqi  q^iu  paoijoj  ']«as  jaaiB  ][biiib  b  bi  ij  'j^idx^  jo 
'uaifjBj  aii3«]uoj^  "^^H  '^N  ^'\  p^^oiuniuaioo  Xipui][  naaq  ssq  'pouad 
luaoaj  j(i3Art«jBdnio3  b  o}  SinniBpaddB  qSnoqii^  'ajiaj  Sm^aaisim  ay 

„-pBOjq  jaqio  aqi  puB 
'diBqe  poa  aDo  qjiAi  'inaainiieut  SaiiUM  jo  a[i;s  b  (at*)  jafiiod  „  saAtS  'ggoi 
'SH  'P^^TI  'snoiioaifoo  |BUBSfia|0  -giij  ajqeniBA  siq  ui  'nauna^  doqsig 

'J8j^m£  pa^BuSiaap  bbja  jBJisiSaj 
10  :|jnoa  jo  )[Jsp  b  oe\-e  aooaqu  'fJfijS  jo  afi^S  'qaaaj j  pio  oi  'paoija]  asut 
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t.qilius  -JQ   Di    naiiS   '[Uiuatiiiuati   )■ 

^AOq*  »i^       punoj  Finland  i  ni  uasi  sn{^ii  aqj,  ^ 
«|  Mit  njnntt  MI  'poa  lon^q  i«g  i  qijik  -xx  'joa  'piovj  ap  iiup^  'juM^a^ 

IMUUO]  oq  'oi  undd*  'gg  'id  -u  ■uioi  ''qjog       fqqv  >ip  ^  1  iiamaia  aqi  oa]%  Mg  -ft]  -jd 
*(n|i[    laii^    ■■atiiabpav    J"   i^nvonaia      'n;  -uidi  'idx^  -nb^oy  'iioaii'jiuoji  i 

-3][il  BUI  »ni£|B  aqj,  „'jKjS  'tunyofAjM  jn  'utntydojo  „  pug  si&  q3tt{M 
in  'aujigr  jo  XjWBoif)  oqi  bs  j(jva  b«  unaoo  nusr  Biqj,  ,,'arBJiL  jo  esiq«) 
ni  atiuk  o)  |{»iinod  «  psiivs  ^{ladcud  b;  (aj^sjS  '^)  ^jojS  t  „  jmp  'qiuiBjaqi 
RnioiiM  an]  iq  panpf  But  aq«L  *z!ia j  -jg  jo  sjiq  aif)  ni  pm  bi  i;  i  ajSiiS  « 
aamp  [VAatpam  m  paous}  ssoiiiaaioB  sba  Bn[X)B  xp  jBip  paaS»q  aspjoo  aqi 
niag  oiroj  s^i.  T^B  «  pauuoj  jtinnanxB  ibb  aqi  *'n»q^«na:  P""  'IIIA 
^u»|]  JO  ifia»ndd«  sajti^  apii[  ptni  'sian  d^![«1i  sqi  ui  Binannuio  iiiaid 
ipiM  J3A[iB  JO  aipmq  3i{}  'pKianjq  ipnoi  Mon  *i93is  jo  bi  luiod  sqi  !  uinmi[ji^ 
'O  'T  '■'H  J"  uon^n'^^  Bnouna  aqi  in  pSAJseud  bi  'Xiniass  ipii3B]xi»  sifi  jo 
„'j3n[^  JO  p«ra  ncM^  jo  e!i[t)n£od  „  atfi  jo  BidonzB  im8a{»  try  ./(ouinyi^ 
-cwj)  9SB0  lisqi  UI  )nd  aq  'dptia  difi  t?  auoid  v  aSninvq  'anooiB  jo  'anooq 
*mq  'lanjA  jo  ptra  noxt  jo  mililuXoj  „  'apsta  ajau  Biuaraaidnn  asaqi  s|au 
-at«ta  vn{A  jo  vn  snuojui  'Sapuii  jo  ja}d«i)a  aqi  lapan  '^XSI  ,,'mraSpiA  » 
SDouno  Btq  a;  'mnuon  u'-'^  *P  BnA^cfiv  'a^avna  jo  '[[aioioj,,  saAiS 
aj]  'Suiiuu  joj  B]^  aqi  Soitmi^iBap  b«  „aia«iB3„  pajapieuoa  aAsq  o) 
BJiadih  'og9[  ^'as^oainu J  3n£(n|  ^  ap  toaoiaBBiajnps,,  aqi  ai  'aAuSe[«j 
'If-IS  -SK  'PPV  =  IffS  'SH  -pa™!  i  88  'J  '998t  SW  'I^H  <•*■  '06  i  "!* 
'Q  'ZT  'Sn  '^"^  3^  'maqi  JO  ][b  in  uaaB  si  [aiuiod  eqi  i^iniBaiaiui  panoj 
aq  nuL  'mnasnjf  qsi]ug  aqi  di  paAjasaid  "siniijod  luaiaoa  aaaitl  jo  uoBuad 
-tnoa  y  ,,'nioii«i(K]a<j  pas  Baeeajg  „  Biq  ui  naat  aq  £vn  pnv  'i^aqg  Xiuajj 
•iJH  £q  paonpcudai  iipijcinvaq  uaaq  nq  asaqi  jo  sttQ  -aifJOJi  s^aanvq^  jo 
DOpipa  B^iqSadg  joj  paABiSaa  pm  aAagsao  ^q  naAiS  laqi  jo  saidoa  {uaAaa 
8JB  aiaqi  !  sisixa  laod  aqi  jo  iru^od  Xjuodmainoa  iuv  aaqiaqu  pauoiieanb 
aq  Sxm  II  iwuqi  aqi  ta  'jB[ioa  sn;  jo  qaOA  aqi  asop  qaiqH  anonnq  aajqi 
sip  JO  jaiioi  aqi  01  sav]  nama  t  ^q  papoaddv  'laonvqQ  jo  Binuijod  iuAom[ 
-QaA  aqi  m  snadda  ij  'peuaaajd  aaeq  ipru  stq  laimod  ptAaipaai  aqi 
inq  'aAt  mmog  aqi  jo  aapmbiiiiv  isSuoura  punoj  ^[nonnnos  bi  ut]^i  aqx 
'IZ  'id  -AiTT  ^0A  'mSoiosquy  eqi  aag  'aau][  siq  no  paiaaj  Sujaq  s)aiq«i  aqi 
*iiuoj  Biqi  JO  BniXis  a  qiui  Joiiiui  paioaaaidai  bi  Bsuvqnz  'ejiqBnoAaQ  jo 
a^np  »qi  JO  nonsaBBod  aqi  ni  Xininoa  qiuai  aqi  jo  -gpf  a  'pioAi]aqi3  ig  jo 
I<raoT)3ipaiiag  aqi  oj  '^^^  ^V  SinqiooaiB  jo  asodrnd  aqi  loj  'paoiq  paa  i^^ 
'{SAoqs  afuji  a  ai[t|  paoiioj  Xpoanbajj  aiom  b«u  pna  aqj,  'muapuaiiuj 
OKU)  namiaadB  aqi  a^  'pua  luniq  aqi  la  aonnq  lag  a  qiui  paouoj  auo 
'aajXiB  anbiim  ^usasb  jo  auoiiviDaBaidaj  os[b  saAiJi  ajj  '(XminaD  qiuaai 
-jnoj  aqi  JO  o[&i9  aqi  ni  'anoisuy  jo  a[vi  aqi  bb  qans  'asuvmoi  jo  siaaf 
-qna  qiui  paAjaa  sauo  jajno  aqi  'saAfia]  zta  qiu&  paouoj  'Xioai  jo  Bia;qai 
fUBipam  aaaqi  jo  ajdoiaza  pooS  v  usaiS  B«q  noanajinom  'nuai  laqi 
in  pa)au£isap  Xpadoid  aan  BnoiSi[ai  jo  Biaafqo  aqi  oi  ouoj  ui  aainaiqmaB 
-ai  qanni  Suuaaq  'sqaiidip  iC[snoanoua  panao  sanniamoB  an  siaiq«l  qans 
:  imrai  moij  pejaaioid  bbal  uiqiui  SupuM  eqi  laqi  os  'i[ooq  jpma  a  a^t[ 
jat{iaSoi  SuiuiB  jo  paSuiq  Sniaq  'apia  jagno  aqi  no  uSisap  jo  aanaSap  qonni 
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(  

"      '      "^  'lipa      JO  fiaiaog  i«n)ja|i<{jiiv  '11  "J  P'WMn'' 

1XX  -iDi  ■■i8o[oa^uv  'V  '*>  '^  'pojiQ      sqi  a;  „  qiaHlniiiml  „  jo  aajpon  aas  , 

qiUL  pajnidpias  jtpnsnbMj  an  ^qi  iBapnouna  fuaipsra  jo  sDotiadnco 
in  saaaunaao  ^uanbuj  jo  an  zvm  aqi  sAiaoaj  oi  paouoj  eisiq^  ^qai  aqj, 
'xui  9i{i  JO  aavjjnB  aq)  qioonn  pm  aduM  o)  SAjas  iqSnn  qaiqu  *BapiB  draqa 
moj  qiiM  panuoj  n  iiimaiixa  paiitiod  aqi  1S^»-  '■  ^xma  aaj^  Am  £up«i 
-ajtiqo  JO  aeodmd  aqi  joj  pua  sno  %v  noiinq  t«0  iivats  «  qiiu  paiaiuianoQ 
pm  'saoni  {BAaipaiu  jo  'm;^ri  jo  agajS  'jaTiiiod  v  aq  01  sjsaddv  i|  'oops} 
-oasajdai  paxamra  aqi  ^q  luiaqs  ^[[tij  ax  ouoj  aqi  pira  'qiSaaj  at  aaymib 
«  pin  'ni  f  sainnani  %i    'lua^  nt  oapnanu j  t<  'aSiiitoa  b  jo  anoiripanoi 


aqi  SinS%)  ni  'paiBiB  bbu  11  m  'pimoj  'asuq  jo  panuoj  inaioaidnit  9[ltti 
snouno  «  'aiooj^  iolltbu  ^P^T  }°  noisHniuad  pnn(  aqi  i<\  'paivaninaniioo 
BBq  'anqSorautg  )«  a)iqi)suj  aqj  jo  Xnisjaae  {vooi '  jasBnjj  '3  pnqaig  'j|f 

,:P9  -It  l«  'aj^ld  n^SnaB  -tgi  ib  'a;»id  ajiq^  -rgj  'apiid  flWioa 

'ai«jd  oJiB-i  -i^z,  1»  8a^«q  nfl«T  „ — 'saiBM  SauwHOj  aqi  ajapmij  jo 

aaipmqajam  snoinA  iBSnonra  pug  sm  'nopuoq  jo  scooiBn^  aqi  jo  apntoiq^ 
B.pjoiuy  ipiu  uaAiS  >£iniaaa  qiaaeug  aqi  jo  asop  aqi  01  pauiiiBm  aq  Jwn 
qaiq^i  aa^vj  jo  ajqBi  «  „'Xiaaad8  jo  aidoa  „  ot^  nj  *8&reu  jo  iCiainA  isajS  g 
paAiaaai  puaiSng  jo  ajmqajam  aqi  aaaaqu  mnuodma  tra  bbal  au8o[OQ  i«qi 
nniiaa  ai  ij  ■,  qniai'jBip  aqi  jo  doi  aqi  jaAoa  01  „'ai«jd  uajpi^)  isaijaiqi  pm 
laang  aqi  jo  apem  aq  01  „  *aia[d  aSn[  b  apiAoid  01  paioBaaAoa  bi  1;  qstqM  oi 
't&tl  P^^P  'dnreqantag  pnqaig  jo  qmoi  aqi  joj  isbjiuoo  aqi  ni  aSosvd  t 
BT  paija  oijaqiiq  aauapiAa  laniiBip  i.\ao  aqj,  'paAUap  ajdii  'Xiniuaa  ipuaai 
-xtB  aqi  o)  qinaaiJiqi  aqi  niojj  'pnBjSug  ni  pacm  'Xii^nb  pj«q  au{[  jo  aiBjd 
BBBjq  JO  'naii«[  jo  Baiiiiu^^b  a£n|  aqi  aauaqA  ijodsa  jo  ainia«jnirani  jo  eaBjd 
aqi  MaqB  01  pasnppv  iiaaq  ssq  noiismiojin  aAiiisod  Axre  iBqi  nadds  ion  aaop 
1j  -laarqne  aqi  no  uotiBiujojin  jaqijnj  qiiiA  an  jdoavj  ima  oqM  inapaodeaa 
-J03  iCm  01  paiqapni  aq  [[Bqa  a^  -£jisaA  aqi  tn  ida^  min  aauta  area^  Ma)  b 
qoiqAi  'Bsaiq  paqo^ap  b  uo  'xaB3[ppij^  'qiJOAiajsj  jo  qsjnqa  aqi  ai  uaas  aq 
01  vu\  'paarionan  opaqiiq  'aAai|aq  a»  m  'a[daiBxa  \m  :  maqi  aodn  JvaddB 
■uoiiduaBDi  qBiniaij  aaaaBieDt  {uaASS  ni  laqi  sougF"  n^l***^  '^Vi  'r^^HP^ 
-1IUB  puqaptdaa  00  ejaiuu  ^q  paqijoaap  ^paajfi  uaaq  aAsq  'poBi^u^  ni 
Sminxa  B[BUOQiaQi  „taafld[ui[Bd„  jo  'paijaaino  jo  jaqainu  ajqvjapiauoa  y 

„pini|OH 
JO  aaaniAOjd  iaaJ%gip  nt  lutoaii  ^ijinvj  «  'uaqauaBj  psaj  aq  01  ^[qiSBod 
iqSno  poB  'aniBU  qaioQ  ^  3q  louma  i;  :Bnoauojja  aq  01  08[b  ajsadd* 
antqaaavj  aoiBu  aqi  :  joiaaiip  jo  jaiavni  ^uiXjiu^jb  'japaapaq  joj  joiia 
tiB  a;  II  Bdaqjaj  'pneiaiapun  ma  ajaq  ^poqon  ,BJapae]Bq,  ouai  aqj^ 
*a!  paB[aa2  n  qane  paaj  pira  qsnoi  jo  Xjitinoa  b  a;  iiaiaoa  a£n[  tg  'ua^na 
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'89G  'i  '*!  lOA  'tranof  (i3iSo[Mi({UY  , 
-[01  'nSogoiaquv  Bi[)  m  pamSg  it  ij  , 

'Id^nq  3ip  JO  iBip  B«M  'snijaiuoQ  -jg  jo  diqBMOnsj  io  su^ijaos  .'bijsojoq 
a}ni8  nvA  spitS ,  aqx  *tsoqo  ^\°H  ^^  J"  aoiivSajSaoa  »qt  jo  auosssp 
sqi  3I9M  nopduosin  atfi  ui  psmvu  ^aiaissatn  laasqo  ^^^^iri^l'  ^^J,  <• 

-psnuguoo  3q  oi  jvsddia  anq;  ^boi  BiapuBu 
may  ai«id  SBuq  ps^jodnn  ptra|Sii3  i|8qi  nopoD  }ii3[VAajd  aijj,  ■sBipmifSiacn 
iwpo  io)  i;  i3iJ8q  o)  pm  'eaSnig  oi  iiMJOfj  lo  uopaMg  oi  ;i{£noq  Xaqi  noji 
pm  tauq  ai{t  puas  01  pamoianaas  aiSM  ptrejaaz  pm  pnvn°H  JO  ^im]3jaiii 
ai{)  ivqi  uaii'sai  [vpjaiiiaioo  ao  niJOii  qainQ  {uaAas  ni  punof  aAsq  |  „ 

'6&&t  '^^P  snouajd  «  sivaq  uoiiduae 
-m  i{Bi]^3  aqi  is]iqM  '0J8I  '/  Jo  ums  aip  joj  aai*iisi*nn  aqi  jo  japjo  iq 
pjOB  Sniaq  'B[{aq  pnv  *^joM-sauq  'noji  'sivua}ani  aq]  *SXS[  in  aosjd  ^OO) 
qoiqM  '3uq«j  ttvp  jo  notiaitiiaap  stp  lav"  naaq  aA«i{  ^oudto  fBAomsJ  n;  jo. 
noravaao  aqj,  'pmjSug  o]  inaB  jo  p]OB  naeq  aAsq  it(S[at  ajvjd  aqi  'aiisnoni 
-isa^  JO  qainqa  aq)  ni  sajmqa  jo  nopejoiasj  amos  no  'aoiii  isqi  Sounp 
T»m  noiijaoddna  v  O]  psaj  iqSnn  qonpi  'Xuquaa  qinaajjuoj  aiji  ui  Biapmi 
-aaz  pira  qaii^a^  aqi)  naaiiiaq  asjnoDjaim  poa  uoiivjaj  jvan  a  eniji  avM. 
ajaqX  ■piiaiSn3jo8nn|-iii  pjsMp^  pasnodaa  uddj^iigj  lajsis  aaoqu  'q"lll 
iini[{i^  lonoQ  j£q  papunoj  uaaq  aA'sq  01  'suaij^  uv^  ^q  naAiS  ua:|j«qa 
niojj  Bivadda  qajnqa  siqj,  'jaieuooi-isa^  pa{|ii3  sva  'suonaa  jo  jaidvqa 
«  cap  SuiAaq  'pn  'apj^n  '19  °^  pai^oipap  sau  pjiqi  aqj,  -jaiBuoni 
'pjo^  JO  Visag;  pajim  bbm  11  :  anooBa  jo  (jaisuom)  Xiaisauoni  jo  aSa|]oa  v 
ifiut  paiaeauoo  pua  'Jaiaj'ig  o\  pa^aatpap  'Xin^aaa  qiuaayiqi  aqi  jo  asop 
»i{l  i«  "i  suo]  J  lano;;)  Ji<\  ipnq  pnosaa  aip  's«|oqai^  ig  pus  niSjii  aqj  o^ 
paiaatpfip  puB  'feqqs  aqi  ipiM  pa^aaunoa  msqi  jo  auo  'aaqsinqa  aajqi  aia^ 
aiavfl  'puajaa^  Jo  aauiAOjd  'uajaqa;^^  ui  'qSjnqaippijn  jo  ijio  aqi  ui  „ 

— :  sjB[nDt]nd  SniMOijoj 
wp  patiddna  iipui^  laoni  avq  dauuaq  waj^  -jpi  'pusnojj  jo  sapmbpua 
[K)psvna|3aa  aqi  JaipjaSai  biijoa  jo  gaxapni  aip  m  Sniivaddv  atnvn  at]} 
JO  93BJ1  on  'qajaaaaj  Snoj  Ja^y  'inanuiopaa  anoi8T[aj  atnog  jo  [Buomam 
B  panuoj  j|t«titSuo  pvq  i[asaiana{]  .oqof  jo  HSBjq  eip  sjaqM  'ajisnom 
"V^M.  J"  ^iiaaoi  aqi  uiauaan  oj  'nrepjaiamy  jo  'daunei  xa\  "f  -jjj 
^q  apaoi  oiaji  aauinbua  jnjaJBp  'janpjaq  jjf  jo  Bsanpapi  aqi  qSnojqx 
'jpunof  potSo{oaBqajy  aqi  jo  anin]0A  laiajaqi  ni  paquaasp  pna  'QoiHA^ 
pJBMp^  -A»a  aqi  ^q  'siii^  'qOJnqa  aoi^nuarj  laa^  ui  pajaAosaip  'anjq 
I«jq3[ndaB  ^leaadnnjad  „  qainQ  aqi  SinpjaSaj  'uapBai  jno  jo  antos  laajaini 
|[iM  ipiilik  'uopBiDJOjui  jaqijnj  paiaaiunmnioa  nq  gaoof  Jaini^  -jj^ 

-uiBB  pia  a  'apn  janni  aqi  ao  laqio 
aqi — ijimba  mmi  'apisino  aqi  no  paquwoi  auo  'aaqiaSoi  paniui  aptnqu  jo 
spmq  OAt]  jo  nopaiim;  ni  paouoj  ai  ij  'aaSa  atppim  aqi  jo  siuaunnjo 
jBno&iad  JO  uopaai^oo  ajqsn^aA  siq  01  pappa  uaaq  fpnaaai  Snusq  'ddoa 
'"IIM  '^K  ^  nopBUTOiBxa  joj  iqSnojq  8Bm  iluu  pioS  luvSaja  iCiaA  y 
'jqaiMjo^  nio^  ibj  lou  ,,'iaaJiB  auoig  „  UBGaog  aqi  jaan  pnnoj  nt^  'nnpiM 
Jijnaiiip  inq  'iCijaiuaixa  aiaoBf  asAdia  qitM  'p[aS  jo  Suu  nvmo^  paquaa 


■aaNaoiTfiixHi  ivoidoioivhohv 


i„.cob,CjOO»:^Ic 


'  "ttSI 'R»"M'*»W'<"OP''»  Mild 


■]ip»      JO  f  I'lMis  |»j(i|3aiiqaiv  'I*  ">1  P'H^inni 


oi  9ati»ixno30  inanbsjj  jo  ub  x«u  sip  saimsi  oi  psouoj  Bjajqei  iiou  sqx 
'ZVM.  aip  JO  aasjjns  dtp  i^iooma  ptra  sdvjofl  oi  baim  iqSin  qoiqu  'espis  draqs 

-3]iIR<>  }°  nodind  9[(]  joj  pna  ano  is  nounq  tvg  j[buis  «  ifiiA  paiaaqsnoo 
pm  'BSinii  pAaipaui  jo  'tni/ijt  jo  sgsjj  'laiutod  «  aq  o]  ai^dv  ij  -noiiv} 
-uasajdM  psxsnira  aip  ^q  luisqs  X^n}  si  nuoj  aqi  ptre  'q^3[  oi  jsmnb 
e  puB  -ni  t  sdiTinsm  u     l«aH  ui  napaaiiu ^  jb  'aSviioa  «  jo  snoiiBpnnoj 


ai{1  StnSSip  UI  'paivia  ssu  ii  n  'ponoj  'smiq  jo  panuoj  inamajdmi  ft^iij 
snouna  b  'ajooi^  jbixtbh  ^P^  J^^  noiBsimiad  puiif  3i{i  ^q  'paiBaianmnioo 
nq'niBi{SuiuuigiB9]nip«n]  ai{>jo^jB)SJ33B]«oo|  '^sranu  'D  P^^H^iH '■'H 

■  -  •  ■  'gyild  nil^Bq  "rgg  ib  Bo^q  Tjifvi  „ — 'mmn.  SuiMoijoj  aqi  ajspinu  jo 
anpnsqaism  anouBA  laSuonra  pug  9ai  'oopuo'j  jo  smoisn^  aqj  jo  apiiiiMi]3 
fl.pioiuy  ipiM  uaAjS  '^niiiaa  ipasa^jg  aqi  jo  aaop  ai{i  oj  pauSnsa  aq  ivm 
qsiqM  saiBi  jo  a]qv)  b  „'jCi33ada  jo  3iCdoa  „  aqi  uj  -saiBM  jo  Xjsuba  jBaiS  b 
psAtaaai  puB{8ag  jo  s^nvqiMata  aqi  aoueiiAi  mnuodoia  bb  sbm  ^aSopQ  iwp 
oreiiao  Btij  -^  qiuo]-iB){B  aqijodoi  aqi  jsAoa  o)  ,,'aiBid  uan"0 1'^^^^I^P  PIJ" 
laan^  sip  jo  apBm  aq  o)  „  "ajBjd  a&iBj  b  apuoad  oi  pa^iranaAoa  ai  ii  qaiqM  a] 
'fSt'l  P^t^P  'dniBijanBag  pJBt{aig  jo  quio)  at))  joj  lau^uoo  aqi  ai  aSssBBd  « 
fli  pajia  oiJ9qin{  ssuapua  lanpaip  ^|tio  aqx  'paAuap  ajaAi  'jCininaa  i^uaai 
-iw  aqi  o)  qinaaiinii  aq;  moij  "pHBiSug  m  paan  '^iipiib  pjwj  Bug  jo  aiBjd 
mviq  10  *na)]Bi  jo  ear|i)DBnb  aSjBj  aqj  aauaqjA  ipodxa  jo  ajnisBjnaBoi  jo  aov|d 
aqi  ALaqs  o]  paanpps  naaq  BBq  noiiBOuojin  aAi^isod  ^db  i|Bqi  jvaddv  ton  saop 
1j  'loafqiiB  sq]  no  nopimiojui  jsq^nj  qiiu  gr  juoabj  itm  oqu  luapuodaaj 
-joa  Am  o)  paiqapui  aq  lyvqa  a^  '£i]saA  aip  m  tda^  bbai  bodib  sjbsX  Maj  « 
qaiqAL  'BBBjq  paqa«iap  s  no  'saaa^ppij^  'quo&ajBj  jo  qajnqo  aqi  oi  naae  aq 
o\  SBAi  'paapotmti  oijaipiq  'aAaijaq  au  bb  'ajdnnxa  m  :  aiaxji  noda  iBaddi 
■uoiiduaBUT  qaiQia]j  eaauTiBui  [BjaAss  ui  iBq]  bouc^  [ia;noQ  'j]f  ',Bar|inb 
-pira  [Biqapidaa  no  siatuii  Xq  paquaaap  ipBaj^  uaaq  BA'sq  'pmjSug  oi 
SuTfBixa  BiBuonxam  ^laseditiiiid  „  jo  'paijaaiiBa  jo  jaqniiin  a[qBjapi8uoa  y 

./ptWHOH 
JO  saaniAOjd  luaja^p  ui  uaiouii  Xjioibj  b  'uaqasjaBj  p«aj  aq  oi  .[[qisBod 
iq8no  puv  'sutBU  qoinQ  b  aq  louma  i;  :enoauojja  aq  o]  ob^b  sjvaddv 
emqaBaBj  aniBU  aqi  :  jo]3ajip  jo  laisBui  SuiiCjinSia  'japaapaq  joj  iojja 
UB  SI  1!  BdBqjaj  'ptreiBjapim  weo  ajaq  fpoqon  ,ajapaB|«q,  nuai  aqj^ 
"a!  pUBpa^  BB  qanB  psaj  puB  qsjvm  jo  £jinnoa  b  hi  ^laiaoa  a&B[  b  'ua^vu 
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oyGoot^Ic 


■SSB'Wt'lK'BSe'Jd-niOA'pmnoH  -fM -d -pot 

noA  lUAniQ  op  ^3oq  JOMiq^  looig  ,  -pi  'viSoioaqiuv  Bqi  <'!  P>ii>^B  ■!  II  ) 

-Is^Bvq  aqi  JO  i«ip  B«&  *eni]3iuo[)  '}g  jo  diqSMOipj  lo  au^jaoa  ,'eipaJOQ 
aims  mA  apjiS ,  siix  'isoiio  A*^H  ^tl  J<>  uopv^sjSnoa  at^  jo  suoavap 
sqi  9J3M  noiiduoflui  aqi  m  panreu  ,ua)S93ni  tsaaijQ  aqSajfiai],  aijx  t< 

'panugnoa  aq  oi  jsaddn  snqi  ivni  Bjapav^ 
OKU}  aiv[d  BSEiq  pauodnn  piraiAis  %v^  aoiioa  iaa|«A3jd  ai|x  -aeipiraqojain 
laqio  jcy  1!  ia)j«q  o]  ptn  'MJiug  o]  Xs^iuo^  lo  napaMg  oi  iqSnoq  isqi  noii 
pm  Bsuq  aifi  paae  oi  panioisnaav  aiaM  pu^iaa^  pa«  p™il°H  i°  sinvqaiam 
aqi  i«i{i  ua^TOi  jiiajsmmoa  uo  bi[iou  qa:|nQ  [uaAaa  at  punoj  aAsq  i„ 

'6S9I  '^t^P  snouaiid  v  anaq  uopduoi 
-m  qaiiSn^  aip  isiiqM  'o^gl  '/  Jo  urns  dip  loj  Ba^tiinSeoi  aip  jo  japjo  iq 
pjoB  ^laq  'Bijaq  PUT  '^JOM-aaejq  'ikmi  'spauaiam  aq:)  '£^91  m  asvjd  1(00} 
qorqu  'aijqv}  ivxp  jo  not]3nj)aap  aqi  ja^js  aaaq  OAvq  loairaa  [lAOnia/  bii  jo. 
nouTCoo  aqj,  -paB|Ju3  o]  ]ua8  JO  p[os  aaaq  aAvq  iqSiiu  ai«[d  aqi  'ajisoou 
-}aa^  JO  qajnqa  aq)  ui  Ba^nvqa  Jo  uoiiuo^sdj  stnoe  no  'amii  laqr  Snunp 
laq)  DOTiisoddns  v  0}  p«dt  1<t^!™  'pti\in  'Xmiaas  qioaaijnoj  oqi  ui  eiapin| 
-892  F"^  'P!l^''3  ^V  uaa^iaq  aunoajaioi  pin  Doiiv[aj  i«aa  v  snqi  mtL 
aiaq^  'ptrai^ug  jo  Sdiii  -jh  pjvup^  poBHodaa  vdd![iqj  jaisis  asoqn  'q'm 
tinn[{tjU  inno^  iq  papimoj  ueaq  SA^q  o)  'Bueipi  waj^  iq  uaAiS  Bidijvqa 
mojj  uvaddB  qgjnqo  siqx  'Jaisaoui-iaa^  pajjaa  as^  'auoirea  jo  laidvqa 
V  os^  SuiAaq  'pire  'urgj^jij  'ig  O]  paj^aipap  nu  pjiq;  aqj,  'ja)sao(u 
-pio^  JO  *}8Bg  p3]i«a  8BM  1!  :  Buoovo  JO  (jaieuooi)  ^aiSBuooi  jo  a£a]{oo  v 
qiui  pa}3anuo3  pire  'Jaiaj  is  °1  psinaipap  'Xininas  qiua^iJiqi  aqi  jo  asop 
»tp  n  'A  *H*liI  IU100  ^1  H!"*!  puooaa  aqi  'OTjoqaj^  ig  pus  uiSji^,  aqi  oj 
paiK>!p6p  piiB  '^aqqv  aqi  qiiAi  paiaaaaoa  uiaqi  jo  auo  'aaqsjnqa  aajqi  ajau. 
ajaqt  'pa«|oa2  jo  asuiAojd  'n3jaq3[BAV  ui  'qSjnqajppij^  jo  in\o  aqi  nj  „ 

— :  Bj^noTiJBd  SaiAioijoj 
3(p  paiiddnB  '([pui^  ibow  BBq  dauua'j  i^^A  '^N.  'pu^lFH  J°  aatiinbiiin 
patlSBnapM  aqi  SarpjoSaj  b][jou  jo  esxapui  oqi  in  Sausadds  anna  aqi 
JO  domji  ou  'qajvasaj  Suo]  J^ljy  'inaniAopna  snoi^pj  amoB  jo  puomaoi 
«  paouoj  ^[piuiSuo  pvq  i«BaiuT\«(j  .aqof  jo  ss&iq  aqi  aiaqiA  'ajifiaom 
-IBOjVV  jo  Xiipaoj  aqi  uivijaaBB  o;  'trrepjaisniy  jo  'dacraai  uba  •{  -jpi 
^q  epmn  uau  aoumbaa  [njajrsa  'jsapieq  'jj(  jo  Bsaupui][  aqi  qjnoiqx 
*j[8iunof  patSoionqajy  aqi  jo  aninpA  iSBjaqi  oi  paquasap  pin  *iioi{t^ 
pJBAipg  'Aa^f  aqi  iq  'bijia^  'qainqa  noi^Ducj  isa^  m  psJaAOOBip  'seuq 
{VJqaindaB  ^iBaadmifBd  „  qsiKQ  aqi  SoipJVJai  'Biapvai  jno  jo  amoB  isaj8)U| 
IIiM  qatifiL  'nOTivoiJOjui  joqunj  paisaianmnioa  B«q  Banof  lainjA^  -jj{ 

■UIII8  IBB  B  'apa  Jauni  aqi  no  jaqjo 
sqi — ijuadiq  udb)  'episino  aqi  uo  paquoBin  auo  'jaqiaSoi  paowi  spiiBqu  jo 
gpmq  out  JO  aoii«iinii  ui  panuoj  si  ij  ■aaSa  aippioi  aqi  jo  sinannnjo 
pnosjad  jo  uoiiaaj]Oa  a[q«ni«A  stq  01  papps  uaaq  i|inaoaj  ^auvq  'ddoo 
'"IIM.  '^K.  ^1  tioiivintmza  joj  iqSnojq  wm  Suii  pjoS  iuv83|a  XiaA  y 
jqaiMjo^  luo^  jvj  10a  i.'iaaJiB  anoig  „  ubidoh  aqi  -laan  punoj  bvh  'nrqiiu 
Jvinaii?  inq  'i|i«iijaiX8  siaasj  ooAOia  qiw  'pjoS  jo  Suu  caoiog  paquaa 

•aaMaomosi  ivorooioavHoav  09I 


ib,CjOO*^lc 


-gff  'ign  4d  -tn  -[M  '[lainar  [•M8ati>*<P'V  "'S  • 

-HI  J3(p(MR  p<n  :ar>p  inraiag  jo  iiqvqoid  'ini{}tii  jtjnaiiis  pm  *apnino 
jqnSnvpo  'Sou  anbpm  m  saqmsap  inan{3ji3  "jmnmn  Loa  si  buoj 
aH[X  'P'm*  uojaq  n  'jaqnnm  m  iifSn  an  qsiq'^  'snoiautp  {voraiza 
aqi  qiUK  ^[Mpaid  piKMlmioa  too  op  paoixy  mqi  uiStn  sip  tnq  'lapra 
}i}8iKi)H  iraAaa  ■taasaid  spm  aam  sip  inp  oi  J{n|o&ui  ^oaq  ai  dooq  aqj, 
-■pouad  jai«[  pin  'Xididm  ipii33)jn{i  aqi  jo  aatflga  i«jif3|udM  no  umb  aj* 
m  qsna  'mq  paouai  'p|9n{s  sqi  joj  sSmS  jo  sfpjifi  b  jo  sinamtuo  aqijo 
noiiciinn  in  innaicddv  'ipn  iraaMiaq  tpnia  jo  'ataiod  paponoj  omn  saiqi 
JO  MOi  «  qii*  '>iD3tmndi]io9  11(8(3  0101  papuip  n  Stnj  saouna  Bnjj, 

.,'ainp  imp 
1«  aq  o)  pa}siB  aJAM  aiafjvnb-piaq  b.Sdi^  aip  ajaqM  *piqrzQ  apnitot 
faaijaj  iiaqi  no  'eaziAaQ  jvaa  'jjijj  iapnnog  ft  apivq  aqi  la^jv  ^sfniB^Dg 
SAiiiSnj  aqi  JO  ^aui  aqi  tn  atm  pniuy  teM  Suu  aq)  ajaqjL  loda  aqt  laqi 
s^foiqi  japnJoj  -ij;  -poojidiQ  mog  aamiBip  auras  aifi  inoqi  pm  *iuioi 
l«qi  mojj  a[ini  «  inoqv  iira)np  m  mitj  aqj,  -japo^oj  mnaoqj,  -jp[  oi 
SuiSDO]aq  'anqsijij^  '^kjb;;}  jo  qsued  aqi  m  '^a^oog  aqi  pa{[BO  mng  «  no 
'9f^I  "!  puiMiaajou  «  jCq  auop  nMo^q  aaaq  p«E{  qaiqu  'aai]  ^«o  p[o  m  jo 
sjooj  aqi  dn  JniSStp  oi  pnnoj  ma.  Sati  aqj^  „  'uvjnapiwl  finuo^joj  aqi 
joj  «Suiuu9f  -j(j  o]  paiqapni  aiv  9^  'jvpiSuis  mm  'eanuS  gg  Sniq^aM 
'pjoS  JO  Bi  qaiqA  'oi|aj  siqi  jo  ^Aoasip  aqj,  'jnapooM  pazdnira  aqi  in  naas 
aq  £vja  qaiqM  'paaSa|  aqi  m  moao  aoiu)  goimvS  pm  viaqi  sjajiai  ^aaiQ  aqt 
'.  paotion  ajojo]ajaq  S.a*  usq)  ni3uo  pqnauo  jo  aanapua  jaSaaqsv  Jtsqa  painas 
-Sidaj  aiaq  ^uu  aqi  uodn  BJaiasivqa  aq^  'a^qSin^  'H  'H  '^^  ^V  ^  psi^a 
-innuimoa  jaqiom  pus  'Baitjy  zaq«f  -jj^  jo  uoiBBassod  aqi  01  uou  pm  'pJvi 
-qojnqa  loaipajg  m  pnnoj 
IBip  B«  qana  'isiunof  {vaiiloi 
'oaeqsjy  aq)  m  paqiuBap  jo 
painasajdaj  eSmt  ia\j\o  no 
nsddB  qoiqu  epiott  spiXta 
amsB  aqi  ajvaq  ;i  'iflojjofj 
JO  QonapqajB  'n^A  ^^  J° 
j  B«aupiiii(  aqiqSnaiq]pai«>ni 
'  'nmiuoo  naaq  nq  'w>n;.JM 
tpuut)  pacojai  aiaM  n  qons 
'an^JiA  onrunwij*!  b  qiiu  paMopna  bb  aanni  jBAaTpain  ui  papnSaj  naaq  8A«q 
Of  patoddna  'sSuu  psquaam  jo  asBp  snoiina  eqi  jo  'a[dai«xa  laipouy 

-z«M  JO  Biadv}  sApasj  o;  iraqi  laqiBj  'aa^soii  Smx^  joj  naaq 
9Aiq  ivm  uoiiiBqQ  )«  pasrion  auoiiBiojjad  aqi  'Xiqiaaoj  -aiBqaq^j^^  jo 
""■iinAi  ^1  paiaiujBnoo  'jaiaaqaui^  ib  B^ipijnq  aiviSunoo  aqi  m  'inaqi 
01  pax^  siq^H  10}  BianaoB  £uuBq  aaodind  Biqi  joj  paoijoj  anoja  jo  saApqa 
uiviJaa  'jaAauoq  'ajB  aiaqj,  'iBnannn  aq  oj  iBaddB  "Bajptreo  OAiaaai  oj 
BaioddnB  aq  bb  papna^ai  ji  'noiii^  -jpj  iq  paquaeap  Biaifoaxq  Siioi  aqj^ 

„'j8Ato)  aqi  niOi^  iJodB  {[aq'SnuoBs  aqi 
JO  uoiauadsng  aqi  joj  'epsai  uaaq  dABq  ivm  luaniaSmxiB  paopomm  jaino  m 

GSI  •aoNBomaiNi  'ivoiooioavnoav 
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'SOS  '^  H!  10*  '[■A'lnDf  iiaiSoiosqiiv  p 
']03-[p<l  «  ajaq«  30«iii  dqi  ioj  apBio  aq  qareas  i;  'qiiM^isqi  pantqnioo  pnnoj 
aq  ^Cboi  a«odind  jaipo  ai{i  os[«  edeqjad  iiasjsddv  n  noifsitaiSnoa  aifi 
JO  »w<I  so'O'i  »l  wn  ■!!  'JSMd-nsq  aip  pm  jirmbB  eqi  nasMiiaq  noixsmioa 
oa  Bi  3J3i{i  aiaqM.  'jo  i  pwaMBire  si  aaodind  pnooM  aqi  'qomqa  aqi  jo  «uoj 
gtp  maij  'aoijiBq^  jb  n  'iiwsaoanun  bi  aBii  aoo  aqiji  j  papniDzs  aeuuaqio 
Buocuad  oi  aiqraiA  jBip  qSiq  aip  japnai  oj  jo  'isoq  aip  jo  uopBaaia  aqj  ib  liaq 
aqi  SuiSou  joj  iCijii^J  ^^^  P""  noiivsinninmos  nsdo  o;  jatt^ia  'aaaqi  a^^i 
B3fdarax9  Jq  'pi<goin  sq  oj  paugap  e4n!rLl)§  jo  saan  aqi  joa  aiy  "bIPI  Jo 
SIbiSuu  o]  aanajsjaj  pvi]  suq  01  ^|JBap  Hj«add«  qajod-Xtjtaq  aqi  xpt/A  noii 
-eomnmnioo  aqi  iBjiqu  !  [adsqa  itqi  raojj  j»ip  q8nj  aqi  jo  Mau  atp  uado  oj 
JjBBBaoan  anoft  awn  aiBn  aqj  inojj  jadvqo  iaomqo  aqi  SmpiAip  ifBii  aq» 
qSnoiqi  tnmbs  jauoi  aqi  !b)j^  ip  nojj  atqiaiA  b«m  j«ip  qSiq  aqi  'qipiM 
pmba  JO  3J«  {ssoBqa  pm  aABU  aqi  si  'pm  fpna  ibsu  aqi  )«  qajnqo  aqi  01 
sonuiaa  jaqionv  m*  waqx  ■n^q-*™^'™  sqi  *™  "1  oaqii  iioin[  pm  "laoq 
aqi  JO  noTiBAaia  atp  aaa  o}  '^JPI  ^V  ^^V"  ^1  qsiq'^  'qojod  aqi  in  uosiad  « 
9{qmia  01  iiraaoi  emadds  i|  -fZlSl  -'^^'^  ^11  inoq«  spvoi  Xpio  suu  ajojajsq; 
inmbs  aq]  !  [advqa  ifeatreqo  aq]  no  pm  □;  bb  joop  qajod  oqi  jo  a^upindB 
oqi  in  aauB  auras  eqi  'joop-jaAO)  atp  o}  ]ad«qa  aqi  mojj  paniniaoa  aSui 
-ppioin  aqr  'XjuoBBm  arnn  aqi  !  japio  at  qajnqa  aqi  qSnoqi  'aivp  anraa  aqi  jo 
an  jaMOt  pm  ladBqa  aqL>i  '^"^  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  t°^  ppioa  Biqi  ivqi  sai«iB 
°*^nM.  '^K.  „'aa«ds  piojaixa  n  ssojav  pauraa  X|{biiiSuo  naaq  a&vq  01  jvadd* 
pjnoA  sToinba  aqi  laqi,,  apvni  aaqi  3[jaiuaj  aqi  01  aonajajaj  nj  'pBiinnbci 
paouai  ^{[Bamqaa)  BDopvjojjad  snouna  aqi  jo  ajdoiBxa  m  ^ui^iddns  is 
*ajep«%i  ino  jo  aopon  aifi  japun  iqSnojq  aaaq  XpsaifS  p«q  qajnqa  Biqj^ 

•B;ai[awq  aqi  jo  aeoqi  01  jbiicoib  8niaq 
•inaimtuo  poa  BSnipinom  aqi  'jvip  aqi  jo  apta  qinoa  aq;  no  auissid  aqi 
oap  fMM.  »B  'auqij  jap]o  aqi  crj  BuoiiippB  naaq  aAaq  01  ^paapua  jvadds  Xaqi 
i'lng  "^  g  ^nuiiBttaio  aaads  a  bi  ajaqi  9ia>[auiq  aaaqi  uaaMiag  'a^  'aSaipj 
■iSMOg  jopnx  aqi  'saaoi  qiiM  paqsuna  ei  3inp[noin  aqi  jo  MO[pq  [sdiaaud 
aqi  pm  '^aamqa  aqi  jo  Joog  aqi  aAoq«  '019  ij(;  aj8  snoiiaarojd  aeaqj, 
('aaijqi  pm  Jtioj)  'BBa[  ano  B«q  apn  qitios  aqi  uo  ia][auq  aqi  (*inOj  pm 
jnoj)  "sapq  iqSia  qiuA  'aajjaa  joj  ji  are  'pasjeid  auois-doi  aqi  Baq  apu  qijoa 
aqi  no  laqj,  'qipui  m  'mji  pm  'qiauaj  in  nig  ~Qf  inoqa  Sounssam 
'laiiauq  jo  jjaqs  jo  ijos  a  SninMOj  *ja)aajiqa  jvpiaipnadjaj  jo  'Stnppiooi 
Pioq  V  Bt  ajaqi  noijjBqQ  jo  qaanqs  aqi  m  jsip  aqi  jo  apta  qasa  no 

■painaaza  /[paq  Xinoavm  aqi  :  pajiojanbrna  spvaq  aqi  'sAiopnui  ajnnbs 
qiuA  'jajnaipDadiaj  paaeqap  bi  ajniaaiiqajv  aqj^  'sinaniaJ  {[pB  vniaaid 
paiiojaji  aqi  pna  'jsipi  m  pvq  i;  :  nnq  iq  pajradaj  bi  pna  'jomm  aqi  jo 
pjo]  aqi  01  ftSnojaq  ^u«qa  stqj,  ■aiqBqBinSmisip  ijaajvoB  pm  pafsaap 
qanm  'sdo^psosa  poa  snq  jaadda  'Buoputu  aqi  jo  BSuippiom-pooq  aqi  jo 
eoiniaj  aqi  la  *Bid3nB  £f{  paijoddna  anoaqainas  no  pus  '.  a^sd  jad  paivipiutp 
[ainnn  a^  amos  jo  'sasjoq-cinap  aajqi  naauiaq  nojAaqo  a  :SuiJiO[[oj  aqi 
ipuA  "ladiiqa  aqi  in  pm  no  'pa|Bdnii  jnoao  eSnuaaq  oaii  aniBS  aqx  ('bihM 
JO  'qauAtnojg  j]  'aanaia^p  joj  inaaeaja  b  pm  'a^pwio  g  naajAiaq  nojAaqa 
a  'e  pna  g  !  adopasa  g  uaauiaq  noiAaqa  a  'f  pna  j  ',f  jjaijanQ  :  tmuv  Sm 

■goNaomaxNi  ivaiotvioavHOBv  gSl 
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sip  JO  I 


•a  »n»i  wit  JSio 
nimo  ^q  aatqjsd 


onauuUtnttf  '3s«jqd  3t(i  SI  ^^3  3[Bin  a\ji  JO  Tpnom  sifi  moij  \[oioa  v  uQ 
'.Intn^SKIKBSittF  ISO  Aiott  lunC  }o  flnt  i)  >4i  ,<tJlm»a  :t  AVi^^ 

— ^"qdviida  Snutoiicg  atp  bi  ipeauag  *itrapa3d  im  inoipui  pm 
'SMOi  3Sjv[  adiq}  ipu  pssop  sdiq  isq  ponoi  aipitS  peojq  v  'Jnj  JO  ^gno 
pm  'asAsaja  iq^ti  q)iu  aaop  Sotiig  n^oj  laq  'siadd<t[  Siia{  qiuL  sBSip'psaq 
l^inaaiipad  a  sbi[  ajiu  Biq  pan  'asASap  apuL  XiaA  qiiu  'auo2  paunj  9no{  aqi 
asaaik  ama  aqj,  'HIA  't^^H  J"  Bamti  aqi  jo  aomisoa  jo  sajniaaf  {ansn 
atp  ina«»id  pua  'ipSna]  m  ai  ^[  ^noqa  amsvam  saja%  asaqx  'i^J!'^  Biq 
ptia  'ladaqa-Xiiireqa  luaqijoa  sqi  jo  j9panoj  'iaouaqQ  mai^i^  SopoaflMdaj 
'aaatuq  tajnm  aqi  moQ  anoissaidtm  qiiu  'siHj^V  'k<>1I-'"<I3  J<^  q3<)n<t3  aqi  no 
aaiou  Sdiuoiioj  aqi  paiaorannnnoa  ^ipmJl  s«q  uoJUAi  pJWipa  "a»H  ^Hil 

'satliroaiaa  jsqio 
ptra  'ifiaap  oapptiB  '[ua  Sniipj  aqi  'ainodaA  [atiaaipaad  isoiaSa  Sxna^ 
{apadsa  jo  aq  01  pa^imoasa  *^[]iianbasqns  aai  q^uSAas  iio\9  pm  'aivagp 
-nod  anj  jo  j«ai  lajg  aqi  m  i^n^  la  adod  aqi  iq  p3saa|q  "tsQ  snoSy  aqi 
'xBAi  JO  aiaiqvi  paivisaenoa  aqi  jo  ano  mviaos  01  paDiisap  naaq  3Aiiq  inia 
1!  laqi  a]q^qoiditn  ion  si  ij  'ureuijaQ  'ig  inasajdaj  itm  doqsiqqaia  aq) 
puv  'qsnajj  ^jq^qoid  '^n)uaa  qjnaayg  aq)  jo  diqemmifJOAi  aq]  jo  aq  01 
Bjvadds  ij  'ssain[aiqi  ajqajapiBuoa  jo  ^uiaq  p[oS  aqi  '8x8  g  '9)Mp  g  'zo  {  m 
laafqo  ap}i[  enoiaajd  siqi  jo  jqSiau  aqj,  Mtioq  isbj  eiq  %v  noiasaaiajm  pm 
dpq  joj  'iaieau  aq)  jo  imes  noitsd  jaqto  aq)  pm  isiidvg  aqi  jo  uoiisa 
•OAOi  na  'asoddns  atnos  aa  'Xjdnn  spioAi  aqi  pm  !  asaaieiia  jo  luainotu 
JO  siVii  leB]  aqi  'ajq  jo  osop  aqi  ^mSis  ivm  '■aM\uMp  la  'qaoajj  pio  ni 
^9ti/iajLia(i     -ttouad  paevaaap  a  jo  [auoaiani  ni  oiou  aaaq  aAsq  O]  pasoddns 


aaNaomaiNi  ivaiooioavHO'av 
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'|»mnof  ■[osqwy  'uawuj  jo  'fuomny  "U  ''K  *q  noijsajunmmoa  ■  jo  aatiau  »  sag  , 
aaaq  Baj\  )t  ssaqj  maij  t  pmnna  3at333j  O)  ino  psanqa  'gnai  am  Xmtbijsj 
3ip  JO  aSpa  atp  punoi  ny  'Xiixxsasa .  hoh  t.  'spjOM  am  paquasui  ajB 
ipsanag  -jures  aip  jo  oub  ya]  aqi  oo  paijoddna  puB  'qadso^  aqi  jo  j(ooq  3i]i 
uo  panBjd  'qnreq  i[ojj  aqi  oj  Suijujod  'isiidvQ  stp  nqof  ig  usm  si  aaiaa 
-aj  atp  UQ  -pa^njimod  aq  oj  papu^int  uosjad  aip  aisnaiaap  oj  ainqujiB 
OH  81  ajaqj  jnq  'anqona  a  ei  ajaqj  psaq  siq  punora  :  aoijaipanaq  ni  pusq 
iqSu  eiq  Suisru  pm  '^]S-flaai3  b  Soiisaq  'B[B3giino(I  jjnj  m  doqsiqqajB  uv 
BJBsddB  'nopjod  laMO]  aqi  o%  saSniq  j(q  paq:ra))B  st  puB  'auado  qstqu  apis 
»qi  no  fai]**  '  J°  uojldaoaj  aqi  joj  uiqijM  iCiiiBS  *  si  ajaqi  :  ij^iibj^aj  ajjiij 
siqi  JO  uoiqBBj  pm  3i{B  i3«sa  aqi  uaqa  einapoou  pazauus  aqj,  ^o|piu  jo 
pup;  V  ^iqisHod  'aaiTV)BqnB  Tpv\<\  v  qiui  ui  p9[[Q  sjb  sajnSg  sqi  jo  Baui[  aqi 
!sapia  qioq  no  jsaddB  qaiiju  uauog  spii]  aqi  ui  uiBinaj  laimaa  a^iquanbBtlo 
JO  BQoi^jod  aotog  Ain^uao  qinaspnoj  aqi  Saunp  .C]bix  ui  pasn  isig  aaaq 
SABq  o}  BJBaddB  qaiqu  iib  jo  Bsaaojd  [njiintaq  b  o}  ^uipjoooB  'Suiisoa  pag 
-uiii  aqi  qSnojip  inajvddB  ajau  SBnig  aqi  jBqi  os  'paAwSus  pnB  jtio  pa|ooi 
ppg  eqi  pm  'inaiBdaoBX)  Suiaq  B^nDjoa  aqi  'pa[p[iiBaa  iC[[ButSuo  ajsM 
sapis  qioq  pitB  'pjoS  amd  jo  bi  u  -saziaaQ  jsan  aatiis  siv»S  Maj  b  putioj 
SBU  'BuoiiBiaaBa^dai  ja^o  o)  p3|q«ua  an  su  'll3i[Baji{  dibihi^^  Aag  aqi 
'joeeasBod  g\\  Jo  BB3apuii(  aqi  ifq  'qaiqji  jo  'isafqo  Sutiaaia^ui  ^aA  sqj, 

■IHV  3IBX0O  40  aOIHXd 

'Biaafqo  8|qvi|i«naj  aaoq)  jo  saapoo 
patraiap  amoa  aAiS  o]  'pouad  itreistp  on  i«  'adoq  a^  noiiBanb  tn  saioa 
aqi  nsqi  aiBp  jaTjjsa  qanm  jo  aq  o)  ivaddB  puB  'Buiq^  m  aan  ui  i3Sao\ 
oa  an  'apnit  naaq  nq  noiBn]{B  qaiqAi  o]  'BfBaa  iiivpajod  enouna  aqx 

„-podi[30ig  01  aA«q  I  8V  'poBjaJi  oj  -oij  'qaso  jCliki  p^ttoqe 
saiBtadrqs  iiaqi  )Bqi  iBini^n  bb  isnf  bbaa  i;  SbjbsX  ppo  pus  qq^j  pa]Bp 
'iomy  aiiBoddo  'ooi-imi-oo3  no  ■nanmas-guBqDjani  qBi^Su^jo  aanoia-aAUiS 
iqSia  JO  xn  no  noiiduawn  qsiiSng  aqi  psai  j„  'pmaiaii  ui  smoa  qane  jo 
XiaAODSTp  aqi  no  HJaraai  Suuionoj  aqi  apBtn  noiiag  -jpt  'auiBn  aBaniqs  aqj 
'asjaAai  aqi  no  '.  apiB  y9\  aqi  no  SnnnnSaq  'i|j«[n3ipuadisd  SaiptBi  'sjaiasj 
-Bqa  J^lJBj,  nt  joiadnia  aqi  jo  aniBU  aq)  asiaAqo  aqi  no  jsaq  aaaaid  aaaqj^ 
'SntnSiaj  uon  'joBBaaans  Biq  'Sa»jM{-uotj,  jo  pira  *029[  papna  oSiaj  aeoqM 
'Snpi-Baj  JO  ijiva  'osjy  -oSiaj  siq  jo  am  iaaoBipj^  qog  fq  paquoaap 
BDioa  aqi  igeil  'Smq-naag  'j^^i  'auiqa-Snnr  'zZil  'TT^O'S  '1991  •»! 
papna  nihaj  asoqM  'aqa-imqg  jo  asoqi  asudmoa  suioa  aaaqj,  'qinaASB  aqi 
Smsq  loiadua  Suiu^iai  aqi  'Q\Qi  Qi  paauannnoa  qaiqu  '^ssn^p  Saiq,si 
Bj,  lo  'sjojadma  jbijbj,  aqi  jo  ianaima  aqi  jo  Baannaads  ainiTtBitj  aqi  oi 
painaaajd  Biq  ajj  ■|i'a  'liojiag  BBntoqj,  jh  '""I^O  "!  wqM^MW  aiwuai 
'Xa  apma  isq  oqiA  nvmapnaS  v  }o  esanpin^  aqi  j{q  'aAiS  oi  paiqcna  naaq 
aAeq  3M  siqx  'uapBaj  mo  jo  amoe  oi  a[qBidaa3B  aAoid  Axm  aSnnoa  iiaqi 
JO  aisp  aqi  Sntiaadaai  nopBnuojni  asiaajd  fwa  'q^nmof  ^tSojoxqaiy 
aqi  ni  ^[|auq  paaiion  ipnajp  bb  'aSoq  qauj  aqi  va  pnnoj  naaq  aABq  o) 
pama  'uapuBqa  asanp^j  pp  SauBaq  "uiBiaajod  aiiqii  jo  saqna  JBinSine 

■aaNaoiiiaiNi  tvoiooiojivhohv  991 
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■101  -"I  -Ai  10*  '-iiMqiO  TIOO  . 
9i[)  ttiut  Doixsainx)  ui  *i83i9)in  jo  pnusp  X[[oqM  ion  paiapisooa  oasq  mq 
paa(aiil  xn  y*K>  asaqi  jo  33ii»aA390  aqj;  „*■  sdiqs  vip"!  1^^  ""*  ^4  'C'lanoa 
■np  O)  pauodan  sjipam  aeaaiq^  %nE  asaip  iiigi  ^i^iq^iCMd  ^vaiS  sj  3J9t[i  „ 
^vp  paAjasqo  uaifi  aq  'sat^on  enj  lapim  hshbj  Suiab^  'niiq^Q  ui  ponoj  'pjiqi 
«  pm  'Soq  qsui  nv  m  piinoj  aascj  sa^  o)  pauodaj  'nEpigaiy  -jyf  ^q  nnq 
oi  paTKHUiiuimoa  uaaq  ijausq  'ja&3*u>q  'soaid  j«]nDi8  jaqyinT  "usjsBivqa 
|B3iaioaaqB<  pm  'jv^sj,  lo  'amiig  ipiA  paquarai  'mmsijsi  «  aq  a;  ^aairaj 
*I^A  I'^O  ^  psBoddne  mk  %i  '^tioqt  tusq^wi  v  nodn  SmtiiB  an  sasaid 
ataqi  qoiqu  jo  Boitam  &n  'anu^o  aqi  in  nopuc^iad  ainnbs  aqi  Souvq  'ym? 
paijeo  'saiaooi  asauiq^  aqi  jo  uuoj  jeami  aqi  jo  bvm  pm  'qi«ap[  ^unoQ 
'oMOisnaixY  »»  Soq  «  ui  'e8ZI  °F  P'nwg  •«*  H  "691  '<'  'TR'^  l''  'S-^  '1"* 
'viSogoaqaiy  '[jmiMoj  jooiaAOQ  At{  Bapmbi^oy  qsuj  no  iioaiajq  t  jo 
auoiivJisnQi  aqi  isSnaore  pm  '.  ^£z  '^  '1^  'I*^  '^!  'V>^  '^"f^pQ  s^napmuQ 
JO  noptp»  B.qSnog  m  naAtS  'pi™[aij  jo  uoiiduoesQ  sHl  "!  -66  '^  '*!"  "I** 
'Ai  'joA  'buoi]M|[03  aBoqi  in  pani^  aq  iwa  snop«)aaeajda.i  qaiqu  jo  'pspioaaj 
neaq  nq  fsiatu  paxim  lo  rauq  jo  inoa  asaoiq^  v  jo  iLiaAossip  aqi  „'8pta 
-iaqif{  Biiqsi  ap  Baiiv)aa[[OQ  „  aiq  in  *  jaamipj^  'ioq  ^q  psanpps  'BsSean  jo 
Ujiinbiius  [«]iiauQ  pm  qBuj  naaii^aq  ^ni[gs  jo  sasuapua  aqi  laSaomy 

'aiSuD  apvisy 
JO  B^JOM  ot  BauBtilniuB  amos  Xq  pasu;  naaq  aaq  asaviqcmiaj  b  ^qinna 
-pjoS  a;  ]fn[«  %v9iS  jo  Boatmaads  aaaqi  jo  bdios  uj  -pm[aji  m  nvqi  ajaq 
iCltni  ja]Baj2  n^  jo  an  s^ani  snopaid  sq]  jo  paouof  siaaoniuo  jju  iBjtqAi 
;  DiBiug  ;vai{f>  jo  Buad  biiouba  hi  paisAooatp  naaq  SAuq  Ba|dniBxa  '£i]imo3 
1Bqi|  Qi  ^iiaanbaij  inaao  qaiqii  sadiCi  (uaAas  jo  'pmc^n^  in  pnnoj  laja&i 
-eqs  iBitinis  jo  naajqo  pm  'pouad  jati^Ba  aqi  ja  ainaaraiuo  t{BUj  aqi  iiaau) 
-aq  apBm  aq  pjnoqB  uosuBdmoa  pija na  «  i^qi  ajquiBap  X|Sinpaaaxa  n  n 
■jS  11  -B^Aip  £  sq^iaA  ij  -ao!i3a[|03  nq  ui  mod  ei  pm  'aa]|MBH  iIBUBq»Z 
■ipl  iq  nopms  IB  passqajnd  mil  'amSg  «  oalS  o} 
8n  pajqBna  esq  anon  '^K  q^iqu  jo  'pa^iBid  lo  paiflut) 
tL  JO  pacaioj  'adjti  jaqiom  jo  *Smi  p]o9  y  'oSpuq 
-poo^  IB  'ddoantq^  -jh  jo  mnaBnin  aqi  m  b]  '»d^  n| 
IB  B  JO  'Suu'ajoi  Sni^sajaqni  ^aA  jaq^ony  'S9Z  '^ 
I  -[OA  'piunof  [BaiSogosqojy  aqi  ut  painasajdaj  "nas 
'uoiBj  '^  'g  'jp[  JO  uoiBBaBsod  aqi  ui  mou  pnv  'noppojj  jo  ppg  aqi  no 
punoj  uauipadB  aqi  saiqoiaaaj  Xjjbsh  'laSog  aq;  loj  azja  aSrei  iBqAainos  jo 
'Sou  siqj,  -ai3  9  -si»p  g  sqiliau  pas  'pjojjaisjv^  i«aa  pnnoj  sbm  i|  -^bimi 
aqi  JO  ujaiiBd  aqi  m  inajsgip  mq  'vnimiB  aqi  oi  iaia«nqo  ninatB  jo  'Sou 
'010%  pioS  snoiina  «  jo  nor)«iuasajdai  «  paiBamnnimoa  ajBojj  -ijj  Bjqi  m\^ 
*BiS  g  'Bittp  c;]  'zo  I  SaiqSiaM  ^lOM.  papioa  jo  a[d[iiBza  jnjiinBaq  poB  aiBi 
-oqBia  jaoui  B  ei  ix  '£nuai[t!H  '^  'mnaBniD  qmoi^j  aqi  at  psAjaaajd  pm 
'££61  ^!  'HBABQ  *oa  'biui^ji^  ib  dn  Snp  "Bi^nMB  p{oS  anbiun  m  at  laaiaiin 
HI  laafqo  jsan  aqj,  'anofj  'ij/i  Xq  paiBaiimroaioa  aidorexa  aqi  aaiqmasu 
X|asop  pm  '£811  in  'aauBznaj  naa  punoj  avtt  i;  insxaa  -d  'ipiMuioo  jo 
XioiBig  *Bnnre]ug  buSbj^  aqt  in  suosXq  Xq  n9Ai9  bbm  ii  jo  uoiiBiaaaaidai 
V  i  pmiSug  HI  pajaAoasip  nsaq  SABq  o)  snaddB  adX]  siqi  jo  laSjoS  »i8iiib 

Ml  "lOHaomaiNi  lYaiooToavHoav 
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y  '5g  'd  "m  '[OA  'iBOJnof  poi8o]o»nojy  'b)(3q  aqi  jo  ojoj^  sip  uo  jiouiaui 
^i^Plfl  '-'H  "!  ps-n^S  i^SioS  31]]  o)  83ira[qm9S3j  i(3nni  sjvsq  i;  '.  DMOim  iv 
'^□oqiuv  '-ipi  JO  umaanui  dip  ui  pauasMd  si  lasfqo  Suiieej3;ai  biijj,  -ssnii 
S^zSizjospiraqifiiiipsASjilua^ienounasTii  ■siHgi  -siMpgi  mSwAi  f-nili 
^[jvan  ind  isapiM.  atp  i«  ippvajq  ai{i  puB  'jaism^ip  m  'ui  ^g  inoqs  ^mjnSBaiu 
'pDViai[  HI  ponoj  o^jsipiq  fssuvois  sip  'Pl^S  1°  ,,13SjoS  jo  a]iaun|  „  sgqi 


-^nmaii  «  Mudmoo  ^sqj^  ■s^am  snoisajd  aqi  vi  diqstreiniiioii  ^napm  jo 
■uannoads  aaioqa  pin  snouna  isoin  [BjaAM  jo  BUOiiEinmajdaj  qiUA  pajnOAS} 
naaq  ^paasaj  3AW[  3U  mnapusS  i«qi  jo  asanpinif  aqi  ^g  -piiti%ti  ni  pajSAoa 
-gip  iCiinbpmi  JO  Bisafqo  ajqB^jBuiai  aip  8uipjv£aj  uotjcmiojin  aiq^n^sA 
loj  '\io^  JO  *ai«o|]  pj«Aip3  'jjij  01  pa^qapui  uaaq  ipuanba^  aAvi(  a^ 

'aoia^j  TTASNiaj 


■j)ua9n)))"I   iai]8oio38q|3J& 
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'VXKHOX  KOSaOH  'J.  'v^P  pS^S  3in  -lOJ  3}") 

-i}sqns  9|qv^od  jo  }9Y\v\  e  jo  asn  Xmaotsna  aq;  jo  iCc^^  '''N 
^q  p33Qpp8  ipvaifv  iuem  sqi  o)  iioiiBi;8n|[i  jaq^otra  sppn 
jsnuoj  sqx  'qaBDjaqei  s  qjiA  'ni&ij^  ^^^  jo  amSg  «  pns  'ajq 
-iBm  JO  JViiB'jadiis  v  :  p^linnt  ^  [adsqa  aqi  jo  am^minj  aqj, 

'Qcq  sqt  o)  :iiiBna)jndde  san^ 
-xg  /[no  9J\%  m  papnSai  »q  ism  'imp  pos  'sp^ae  aqi  '89|q«) 
0M%  sqi  snq)  'spoqB  siq  pdStroqo  jaiu&o  sq;  asq^  aoisafiin 
V  JO  aiD^nunj  X)ii?3s  aq)  SAomai  o%  ^mo^sno  sbm  ;i  sami) 
jd}S[  pus  3S8q)  nj  -papanoxins  aiaM  'siLreq  ojil)  poB  'asooq 
-3i(«q  'ai/q  sqi  sb  'saa^o  8}i  pas  []eq  aqi  qaiqu  Xq  'amGopna 
aq}  o;  aouttijna  aq}  »q  p[noJi  'laqmsqa  oaddn  jo  je|08  s)i 
qiiM  'genoq-a^sS  aqj,  '/;iiiux  i|oj{  aq;  jo  sjoud  aq)  /q  fjosu 
JO  aasjd  v  sb  paidnaao  aaaq  SuiABq  asnoq  aq)  jo  aaav)snma 
-jn>  aq}  o)  /[qsqcid  anp  sba  aSspnaddB  ja^iBj  aqj;  -ladvqa  8 
pue  'paxaunv  mooi  Smdaais  e  qiiu  'jaqniBqa  [Bdiamia  JO  [[sq 
9  JO  Sinifsisaoa  '^n;aao  qifnaa^jiq)  aqi  jo  asnoq-iOTiBDi  Xraoipio 
ue  JO  UB[d  aq)  jo  aoi)dLi3sap  8  saqddns  nmpaBJoaiam  stqj, 

-a^  'joajaqA  /nomiisa}  aj  -ppuiSa^  amvs 
aq^l  JO  asoaaap  aq)  Ja)j«  'aaud  jiaq;  jo  '[)uaAaoa  pan  joud] 
aniBB  aqi  o)  paajn^ai  aq  n^qs  qaiqu  jp  '  jappv[  pm  'jisqa  pas 
'9[))a8  B  1  s)aAU)  qfiM  '6a[qv)  om)  -  )iBa  p|0  ob  q)itt  's7[joj  noji 
0M%  'ajBqs  B  qiui  'ja^pioa  b  ■  saaoBiiaiJnddB  e)i  pas  '&a7[Oj( 
q)iA  'q3no[d  b  i  im)Bq  jo  |aqsnq  v  '■  sajnsBani  )Baj3  00% 
'uia)i  '■  a^oBajaqB)  b  q)ui  'Xjbj^  passajg  aq)  jo  ajnSg  b  poB 
'a]qjBni  jo  JB)[e-jadn8  b  [adsqa  aq)  ui  paAiaaaj  aq  'ma)j 

-aAoqB  SB  sjaq)o  poB  'a)[ioj 
ap  pieinSa^  'saSojCr)  sp  p[Bn[3a^  aniBS  au)  'enooBa  'dqiqj 
puB  [an^Xy  nroqnAV  sjaq)aiq  'joud  aq)  [aaB)sn]g;  )aasajd 
aniaq  ajaq)  fmaq)  paAiasaj  aq  qsiqu  no  ^Bp  aq)  uo  pasiBjd 
-dB  ajaji  sSmpimq  piBe  aq;  /aaom  jo  mns  qaiqAi  )b  !6Sni| 
-|iqs  X)uaM)  )B  paooas  aq)  '.  ff5[JBm  aAg  )b  aSuBjS  ja))aq  aq) 
'■  sSurqiqe  ;C)na4V)  )b  'jbios  aq)  q)Lii  'asnoq-ajB^  aq)  '  i[JBin  b 
jpq  )B  asnoq-a^iBq  aq)  '.  sSuifjiqs  i)naAi)  )B  aiianoq  aq)  '•  eSnq 
-(iqs  /)J!q)  )B  ladBqa  aq)  *  s)[jBni  9Ag  jo  aaud  aq)  )b  'jaqureqa 
-paq  aq)  q)iA\  flsq  aq)  ')Ltt  o)  :  uoi)Bn]BA  jfq  aajJB^  )b  easnoq 
jiaq)  'uopuoT  '/iiuux  ^JOH  313  P  )tiaAuoD  pus  Joud  aq) 
uioJj  paAiaoai  q)Bq  saSu^Q  ap  p]ButSa)j  )Bq)  'ampuBJomaj^ 

'8i)aipBjdn9  Hnqi)8aj, 
■  BsnaddB  )nns  rai)'HUJ3')iB  iijb.t9]9D  ■  jw  mn]]iSis  )a  ip[H«iSa^ 
i)3ip  ran|[iSi8  OJD0JU03  TqdBiSoj/3  ranpoui  ui  opuBJOtuara  atnq 


SSI  'siMSHaaoa  ivNiorao 
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mnraoiin!)S3)  lai  entno  aj  'ipivmSa)];  roapsntd  nmBBdOap  ;sod 
nnuoa  ninioaid  pA  ragpsis  mjuaniiisai  eiunio  anQ  raBiBOB 
19  TOwpeiiJBO  13  uindaqBDS  •  snqrpodui  rano  BBop  flBpjqBi 
-  uaidiv  Qparoo  nms  smiisj  seamj  senp  '  gidmoA  mno  oitui 
-[no  *6Ti:)n3aiiJ3d  la  siSnf  mna  nnui^jv  -nni«q  dAis  mn[(9S8nq 
*  SBoSBni  smip  maSp  ma^i  -  op96iU3q«i  mno  dLTSpf  aitidg 
mainSmiLC  p  oinsjouijeui  aj^ij^jadns  vjpdK)  ni  iidsaai  msij 

19  appniji  ap  oubtv  '  ai™ie%  ap  auiraqof  ■  enqiiuauias  pisn 
-iCsg;  opiBarg  la  saSuiiaj  sp  oisSo^  ■  jauipjBr)  a]  ojpoBxary 
■SuXiBH  oouuajj  ■  e3flj  oauuajj  ■  siQoj  ap  op|BmSajj  -  saSnAQ 
9p  opfBQ^Ssg  osdt  '  Biaiaoiroa  oddi[iqj  la  [anSjfy  oai|a]{i^ 
snquis^  -  aioud  '  g;  snqiinasaid  '  iidaoaj  ejii  onb  aip  v}«i33jddB 
lims  viagrpa  vjaip  ommnB  aiimoad  snb  ojd  *  nnuopi^oe  t;QiSi\ 
UHpimsas  '  nnLroareni  anbomb  maaotpmiireiSaBiS  '  miuopijoft 
ilo^iA  ^m[OB  nino  nronovF '  aajsm  -  pimip  mnmiisid  '  mnjopT[08 
ildjSiA  niBLraAoq  '  mmopips  biqtSu)  niB[|adea  -  nnLroarem  anb 
-umb  nmiaaid  lad  oniBiBqi  nmo  mvpn  ^as^^apiA  '  nmiaaid  jad 
99]j^jy\  ap  sons  somop  ^nopnorj  stiBiinuj,  ss^ansg  ninaAQoa  la 
ajouj;  V  ftdaaai  bsSuAq  gp  enpisaiSa^  ponb  nmpa^ioniapi]; 

-XaAjng  jCspsanioQ;  aqi  p  anni 
aqi  IB  93Bid  isqi  m  spaBj  ppq  oqai  'jaSQ  jo  jaqiojq  'qdjB}j 
mo^  papnaasap  ^iqcqaid  sual  aq  ■  sass^  jo  'jBajoj  aqi  niqiui 
'gppB^-BaStnr)  m  epwB\  Qt«iJao  3[jBdiin  oi  'I85I  ii  'lan^  aq; 
piVMpg  mojj  osaaaq  pamviqo  saSuir)  ap  p^aiSa^  ,iimo]p| 
oi  SaipJoaay  'qgggt  io  <^ggx  ^\  isqiis  pai39|3  aaaqSniABq 
'paip  aq  issX  qon^u  ui  '08^1  n^qi  ^l^P  -i^l^jo  ^q  Iouubo 
luaranoop  siqi  (aoBisng)    g  jouj  jo  noiinam   aqi  may 

jCiaATiaadesi  pamso  'xaseg;  p  jCinnoo  aqi  m  'Aaps^  jo  eaqsund 
OAii  aqi  JO  900  or  paiBniis  naaq  9ABq  oi  sivadus  luamauai  aqx 
'99QapiAa  XjoiaojsiiBs  jCiaA  sinasaid  ii  qaiq^u  jo  laamaSuBJ 
•IB  pas  inai^a  aqi  jo  'aaaapisai  ]BuouBin  ji^ms  e  oi  Satisiai 
8B  Smisajaiui  j(i[?taad8a  ei  piro  'pouad  i^qi  p  asop  aqi  oi 
pauajaj  aq  ^Bm  'jaisaiiaiaaj^\^  'asnoq-jaidBqg  aqi  ni  paAjas 
-aid  'aiBSp[v  '^finpx  A^H  ^R?  P  -^opd  aqi  jo  Biaarairnim 
aqi  luojj  paiaaias  'a[dniBxa  ^uuio^oj  aqj^  'painijd  oiJaqiiq 
uaaq  aAvq  Jiaj  puB  'dauajjtiaao  ajvi  jo  sib  /jniuaa  qiaaai 
-Jiqi  aqi  p  ai^p  aqi  jo  Xijadojd  ppqasnoq  p  saraoiN3ANi 


'SlujuinjoQi  leufStigj) 
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■Rvxiyia  'H  'H 

„*3ai  loj  pooiq  qn  P^l"  1^  ™!H  ^'^J  ^^IPV^°8 
'pooiq  pm  Bj![  psmiusA  i  Sanoi  bia  [  asq;^,  „ 

'■  [89T  JO  9JBP 
o^'^  JO  'girqmjoiAUB^  'qomno  nnpo  ^  ^Jn^nao  ijinaajaaAae  aq^ 
JO  noi)diJ08ui  %VTn  ui  poB  f  ssojo  ax{%  jo  ms:^  aq-j  jo  sms  jsq^o 
9q^  no  psinaeajdai  '^^s  8,i9iii[Bd  10  aopjnoq  ptra  'duos  sqi 
Xq  p31«3ipm  :}37j  «— aSeniiiS]td  «  oo  ^^nau  'sji[  xayti  m  'oqu 
^qSta^i  B  JO  pjaiqs  pn«  pjouB  sin  pg^aasajdaj  si  ^o^  8S019  9  jo 
maiB  aqi  jo  apis  ano  uo  &X3X[a.  'qoitiqa  afjBLtt^fBjj  ni  [Buoraaai 
pjqopidas  B  uo  SB  f  pouad  a^fB]  8  o;  aaAa  'efBiJoraara  [Biqoindas 
iaq^o  no  'apoin  ingja^p  e  ni  jnq  'papioaai  3ai|99j  jo  aSiraqa 
iB^mis  V  JO  aM'i  b  ass  au  'aoissajoid  snoiSiiai  v  sssdji  Jd%v\  siq 
ui  puB  'jBpioafi  pae  aifqjBii «  paMojioj  ajij  AiiBa  ui  oq*  aao  jo 
aAiiBJomara  iiqnop  bb  uo'jSmnog  }b  iSgja  aqi  pmSai  aji  jj 

ISI  'BHlHBNOaONIXIiaH  'HOUflHO  MDIOHIHOO  HI 
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'B8K  '^ '!!  ■[<**  '[tumof  pai8o[oat[[aiv  oqi  at  pMiiOfj  , 

■0938  'lai  loa  3ABq  J  siq;  ^nq  'ngaq  p^q 
oq  jspjo  xpx^JA  JO  'nBosiauMj  «  jo  l^qsq  aq?  ui  paesajp  bb  miq 
2ui3n9S3jd3j  'aipooj^f  pi^qoi-jj  'jopw  ;ui)}S3iojj;  ^aig  aq;  jo 
amw^s  8  aq  aj  pras  si  9i3qj  'anqsBanB^  'qamqo  qsipaBig  uj 

■fOn  Suiaq 
aoi)du3sm  3q:|  no  aaAiil  3;«p  sqf  'iCm^nso  q:|U39q|fg  sq)  jo  pm 
^|jB3*3qi  JO  61  sxnSg  siq^  'ppq  sb  pstnasudai  si  'papa  sbu 
spjoQ  paftofn^  q:|iM.  diqAi  e  jo  advqs  aq;  m  faaimu^sai  sq^  sb 
,_'aaqdi3STp  „  ^naiDUB  aqj  Bpasq  aqj  m  ^  jaddii  lo  v^^azom  aq; 
t)T\oq;uL  :)nq  'p«9q  aq;  i9ao  iLMVjp  poB  paq3B);«  pooq  xo  vintf 
-ndvo  3q)  q)iu  '[uoo  p9A9a[3  lo  vjvotuvut  oddoo  gq;  m  Gjvadds 
pnB  '.BSBiq  paeioni  ns  jo  noi'^od  b  Bajn^iiisooD  am3g  siqj,  'ooi 
-SttinoQ  JO  pooqjtioqqSraa  aq-j  m  qomqD  B  ■  ajrq6no|^m;nnj| 
'qsmqo  ,s)tnBg  ^  jCaj^MBg  in  )qSiu^  b  jo  pBsq  sq:^  q^^Bsaaq 
'soqaq  Sapfi)  «  o)  ;e9j3  b  sb  Sai)3B  'amSi^-imsp  ||Bma  b  ei  q^iu 
;)nefii3Aao3  )ii9said  )b  iub  j  jbuj  b  jo  XSi^  laq^^o  ^{tio  aqj, 

■janiijBT^  JO  s^joM  aqi  luoij  aaAi3  aABq  \ 
noifB^OTib  ^SB[  9q:)  sagusA  qaiqAi.  sSBSBsd  b — ^'}}siw3i  mruofvo 
-oad  vimuvio  msfjod  uiVfivuB  tufuoutm  nftqny  ut  stptiaipdas  „ 
*.  sms  iiaq?  ^b  jo  \ivA  q'^moj  aqj  jBig  b  jo  jiqBq  aqi  m  paunq 
asoqj  o;  pawnuw  aq  }Bqi  'tT8I  "aV  oi  Q08I  aV  liroJJ 
jiBqo  [BdBd  aqi  paidiiDDO  oqdi  'qjji^  aqi  jnaniao  jo  ,,'nmj 
-omj^  89(Bnay  „  siq  in  'Saippoj^^  iq  pa^BiM  si  ji  'XpsBT; 

,/niaj3q}  si  ^Bq:}  a863iLC|0q 
joj  9i]9q  01  oS  JSAsa  jiBqos  ajfqB  siqi  m  q^aip  osoqM,  uaras 
pUB  'pog  in  naraajBBiq  wqi  snq)  pnB  ;  paioBiq  9q  aSoifq^otl 
sq  apinqofi  'a^UBqo  jo  s^pap  jo  Sil(a9i  ioj  ;nq  'aiBp  b  joj 
o^iqB  9^  9j3|  ;Bqi  'e;B:)sode  asppq  oq  appqoH  oq  se  aqanm  oa 
9jIBq  fon  aaSiBqa  laqi  siasma^nnem  s^oppon  jo  SnM37[  ijTiq 

qojsqo  aqi  i  naop  6|J9Jj  jbX  samiBq  AOBm  na^oa  nam 

aiaq  pay,,  :39BseBd  snouno  SmALojpij  oqi  sjnooo  'janniBrj 
aiojaq  bibojC  i)jg  pnB  pojpnnq  ano  SAoqB  'jdniQoa  qinaa^moj 
aq^  JO  urod  ja:wB[  aq'^  m  paAi{  oqAi  'jipjoi^  jo  Bi[Jom  aqi  nj 

j/ems  srq  jo  ijjBd  qiJnoj  aqi  o?  3(0Bq 
8,iiBin  pBop  B  oodn  jnd  ijMog  s^tieosioaBjj^  b  q;i«  pajooo 
pm  paSBj&s  sba  ibo)  'asmdsaid  ijo^BSjnd  iaopUB  p^o  jno 
qiJOJ  ?q3nojq  pnB  |oSoq  isq^  Aaqi  j9jC  jng  „ — sjCbb  9q  'iggx 
miaqjBa  sjB9jCjCn«m  nnq  Aq  paqoBajd  aonugs  B*in  pny 

„*ni  paunq  aq  o)  sfMoo  JO 
eiBOO  Jiaqt  jo  900  uiniqo  o)  jq  ■  sasnoq  Jiaqi  jo  Jaq^ojq  b  aq  of 


loiui  iviuanaHOH  v  no 
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X  -A  -^OA 

pOB  'Biuaui  iiaqi  jfnq  oj  aanB^sqne  Ji9i(:}  jo  ')X9d  jbwS  b  ^ngds 
tram  jCuGtn  pns  'uQm  J3q:)o  oftm  oiaq)  jo  smos  pjos  ^oq;}  tsq) 
ejusm  JO  3JO)8  v  ;b3j3  os  peq  X9q')  joj  •  ejaiaounai  ps\\BD  »q 
X[;qdu  ^^m  3J0j3J3q)  pne  'op  O)  tuoai  9J3iVi  enosiad  snoiSiiai 
jno  ^s  pQ«  'eJBUj  pun  s^Doi\[ino  sQ'nigq:)  joj  aji]  Suiisb[J3A9 
SABq  ppioqs  jCgqi  qSnoqi  bv  'siijoai.  aao  Jiaqi  jo  sjuani  9ipm 
oj  lou  ■jaf  pu«  ■  Xipo8  puB  jpM  9Aq  0%  jCpn^s  puB  'noissBd 
pire  q^Bap  siq  qt  inq  'spgap  Jiaq:^  ni  loa  ifSTLi)  pne  sdoq'  ii9q) 
jnd  oqM  aaoqj  \]b  o;  si  i^qi  i  eiaAaqaq  [(b  oj  aaABaq  pausdo 
qisq  noierad  8iq  q^iA  oqa  'en  loj  gnop  qiBq  isijqg  qaiqM  jBqj 
JOJ  injj[aBqi  saApaino  Moqe  O'i  jaq^Bj  :)nq  f  pqiiM  naABaq  }38 
o)  pua  aq)  o)  sijjom.  poo3  ino  op  )oa  jCboi  9u  'i^eq^  jp  loj  ;ng^ 
'ssanpa^aiu  |{b  piOAB  o)  sn  qiaptramcnoa  puB  'sn  jo  s^jou 
pooS  q:(3jmb3J  po£)  ■y^%  ei  ii  aiuj,  „ — saio^oj  bb  soAjasqo  aq 
'S55I  ^]  ^Bpnng  Bm[S9SBti:)dag  ao  unq  ^q  psqmajd  nonuss  B 
ai  '9J9qMas[a  pay  ./q^Bsp  jo  piBJjB  jou  psuoiBp  naaq  9ABq 
^oa  pjnoo  I  '[Ai03  s  m  pas  Taug  b  naaq  pBq  j  ji  yam  issd 
sarai^j  ui  'tqSnoqi  9ABq  j  „ — =  aSBssBd  Snmoi|Oj  aqj  si  'aoja^Bg; 
■jipa  Jig  01  'J9i8aoa0j\\  JO  doqsiq  'jaraiisT;  raojj  iawa(  b  nj 

,/aji[  3u!;8B[j9A9  poB  snis  jo  ttoissimaj  q^oq 
savam  }Bqi  Xq  sii  Saieiuiojd  '^eq)  ni  pautiq  sq  o)  sn  qiain*^ 
puB  (Aiog  8,JBUj  iaj{)  B  01  sn  qiapaas  aq  "BajC  ■'  i^ioq  vpog  jo 
eassBOi  puB  'agpqnf  jo  areai  siq  oj  'sflng;  poB  BaopjBd  siq  o^ 
sn  qiapugs  'aoiiBogiiBnr  mo  jo  pnB  snis  mo  jo  BBau9Ai8joj  aq-j 
JOJ  'iBuqg-iiuy  „— ^-aSBBSBd  SaiMOnoj  aqj  uiB}no3  'iigi  m 
pgqsqqnd  ^/iBijqg-iiny  jo  poB  isuqg  jo  B^oy  aqj,  „  "o  asoqi 
'araog  jo  qainq^  aqi  isuibSb  nooag  jo  sSuijija  aqi  isSaomy 

')!  ijuaA 
o)  ajqBun  uaaq  aABq  \  piiB  'ano  [BiaaaS  b  bi  nnnqooips  iBdjS 
isqi  JO  s)[JOA  aqi  oi  [[ajisf  iq  aaAiS  aouajsjaj  iBni3jBra  eqx 

,_^9raBi^ 
-dBg  JO  aiU3raBJ3Bg  aq?  bb  |^9a\  sb  anms  9Aoni9j  oi  j9Aiod  pBq 
ajAiog  B^aifiuTinoQ;  jo  aswoBjj  jo  aSuuBaAi  9qi  ^Bqi  ipiBiJ90 
OS  en  (91  9iimby  jo  SBraoqj,  aqioop  9J0j9J9q^  „ — SurpjBjj  oi 
uoiisanb  srqi  Sujund  'loafqns  eiqi  oi  B9pn[|B  ^{jBiaapiom  [{9A3f 
qoiqa  01  Soi^jdaj  uj  ,^^  aoijiisjgdnB  jo  SuipiOAB  joj  'aoiqssj 
ai!B{  iBom  aqi  jo  'sauaioS-aiqSm  jo  'eauooij  'samapjaqBS 
'saujuoS  i93(jnx  'noipajiad  ajoin  jo  aiiiraos  'aiaas  jno^  jo 
pa^  pAv  ^oa  SI  aqoiq*  'S9ii9dd;i  qiiA  'B9A9aiB  oSjb[  aSauBq 
sauAioS  apis  JBajA  acamos  loa  ao(j  ^sanBq  Xmo  ammos 
'saddsa  uannq  ammoe  'saddsa  pimoj  ammos  'saddBO  ajvnbs 

6t^l  'BHIHSNOaONlIHaH  'UOVaHO  NOXONTHOO  NI 
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jB9m  noX  aSuoraB  araiuos  ^oa  aoQ,, — raiq  3ui3(8b  'ijDjnq^ 
pgnuoja^  aqi  jo  „ai3j3[3  aSninsiuiui,,  9\\}  Suohib  pntioj  pj 
-vddv  Stnpadeai  AiisjsATp  aq)  mm.  'fQ^i  p  j(ej3Aoj)noa  )B9jS 
aq?  o;  uoisn^  ui  i(;u9iBdd«  'ii3«af  pa^unBi  pna  '(araddfl  m 
SB  'saotreAjasqo  paBiBjno  9J9TO  m  ssaojioq  ib3j3  ^nd — qamqg 
uwncrjj  sq;  jo  seoqi  'ei  i^q; — soqoq'jB3  9qi  ^aqj  painap 
oqjtt  'SuipjBij  -id  '\pjA3£  doqBig  o?  inguoddo  pira  isi[Bie 
-J3AOJJ003  iBwS  }«q:}  iq  ua^iuM  '■osy  ^/sjojj^  9inoj[  Xipuns 
JO  nop39}9(i  puB  uopeinjuoQ  aqj  „  ;sure3B  'oiSI  at  paqsiiqnd 
,/puBiSu3  JO  qomqg  aqj  jo  aiSoiody  aqi  jo  asusjgQ;  „  gqi  aj 

^/pooq  QimajS  B,a3[uoui 
«  ni  pgunq  oaq  o)  3uoi8  %Baj3  ]ou  op  Xaqj,,, — :s3Ai3e 
-qo  'S3i(ij3j3jj  sq;  JO  jowdaj  papua^ajd  siq  ui  'Joq;nB  9OTBS 
sm  gjoqAasp  puy  ,/p3qErqqB)sa  6gi[ng;  e.odoj  sq)  q^iM 
pQB  'p3^39ds  81  GiaiTOJj;  ^UTBg  JO  egr)iauojnoo  9qi  jo  ]{ooq 
sqil  Di  6B  'suoiBg;  piro  'eaiiv^  'g3^(J  'saSur^  isqp  Ximni  asiu 
-33[il  ;nq  'ii  in  paunq  aaq  puB  'a^iqBq  ire  qons  ai  sip  appioM. 
snaiiJBpj  sSoj  poB  'idiBg  jo  eonuj;  aq;  'enij  snujaqiy  'Bjoa 
-uSy  Bnqdinpva  jCpuo  lou  'Surpireiaqjui-jou  '^ai  puB  ;  j^ajj 
tti  lou  jCioiBSjnd  ui  aoioo  jaq^rau  \pT\s  a^joo  s^iauj  jCbjS  b  m  aip 
amoop  MAaosoqAi  ;Bq}  aMOUij  J3A9  pip  sai^sody  siq  jo  jBUqg 
jaqii9  iBqi  ojaqi  ^no  apuij  ubo  /aqi  ji  pqiui  jCiani  a^Bui  oj  aui« 
JO  aj'iod  B  uanoq;  jo  saauip  jo  suBiSojoaq^  aqij  aAiS  05  panoq 
aq  in^  I  pnB  'jqao  pas  iqao  ajqiq  0(oqM.  aq;  pBai  'ajuou  oj 
o3  'nsAV  .. — ■  aS^BSBd  3uiaioi[oj  aq;  ui  laafqns  siqi  oj  BspiqiB 
'0851  ^]  paqst(qn.d  pn«  'uidpj)  Xq  qeqSua  o^ui  qo^nd  jo 
^no  paiB|su8J}  (.'qojuqo  tiBino^j  aq;  jo  sAiqaag  aqx  „  'ajiiss 
aoBjoid  pOB  a&reoa  jnq  'A-i^m.  leqj  jo  Joq^UB  aqj  oep  og 

.<'[PH  '^'^!  8ttiB3  laAau  'ji  aAaqaq  [[im  hojC  ji 
'ffiiqBq  s.JBuj  B  UI  majaq^  paimq  sbai  'iBqj  aq  pnB  '■  jaAaoe 
-IBqii  saqajnqo  laq^o  ajojaq  pauajaid  i|uoraraoa  }Boni  qi9M 
sXaqqB  punq  jo  pisSai  ni  „  jsqi  poB  ^/uoiSqaj  jo  K|iqBq  aq? 
raaqj  aodn  a^ioj  uiajaqj  poB  'jaqjo  jo  jaisiop  araos  o}  'eaAjaB 
-raaqi  qjiAi  'jp  aAiS  ppoA  'nopoAap  puB  |Baz  jo  ^no  'enoiseas 
-sod  tiAio  jiaqi  m  euoiifjod  aSJB^  SuiABq  „  XuBin  )vq)  sn  s^a:^ 
'1291**!  paqsijqnd  _/s}uaiimiiopf  (BjauT\j  „  siq  in  jaAsajy^  puy 

\  ,,-paBin^sip  end  01  iqSnoqi  mosiouut  j  a;  iq 

'aiuinioQ  JO  spssu  aqi  uo  ind  'SuIiCq 
'setpBiBjjo  dine  aq  o)  'oi(u  iaqi  puy„ 

— esAjasqo  Xin^uaa 
qtuaa^usAse  aq^  jo  laod  :^Baj9  aq:|  moqAi  o;  uoi8n[[s  ui  asoqi 

iOIMH  IVlNaHflNOW  V  NO  »! 
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JO  9U0  SBA  ST[  }ST[%  puB  '3q  ppoqs  sq  i.T[a..  edAiiom  aq)  s^eSi) 
-63Am  9M  ji  '9|qnq^ojd  uvq)  aioni  si  'p3)d90X3  [rom  jo  i[i9qjtiL^ 
9T[1  '[BUTiq  joj  liqsq  siq'j  in  psp  if[[«n}OB  sua  pa^nasaidai  snq'j 
iqSiu^  aqj  jo  JCpoq  aqj  ;Bqj,  ■JSjCwd  jo  gpnir^B  m  issaiq 
eq;  no  paniofuoo  aia  eptreq  aqi  vipzota  ot^  uojsg;  "]6«3iq 
sqi  JO  :|^  laddn  puv  sjappioqe  sqt  sjsaoo  qDTqju  vfpzom  sq) 
qjui  aoaid  «  jo  jfjiuareddB  puB  psqOBUB  'pooq  jo  mntfitdho  9qi 
iLUUip  81  [rem  JO  jioo  sq;  jsao  '■  :)dgj  dqi)  o;  iinvpusd  fijpj  qotqji 
'pioo  p3))oa}[  B  qiiM  jsiBM.  aq)  ^noqs  )iiS  'e3A3a]s  q)Lu  ]i&oa 
B^JBLQ  JO  'vfvaiuvut  vddba  sq)  6S3n:[jep  jo  sjajiod  sq)  :(8UTbSb 
monire  oAisnajap  sb  6JB9u  9q  'ssoj  uBtanq  leureSs  aaudjdp 
8iq  'Btq:|  joao  '■  3]qigiA  sno^s  aiB  qaiq^  jo  soaoib  jo  sja^nm 
pire  jioo  aq;  'jrem  aisqo  jo  oiimi  jo  3[J3qMBq  papooq  b  ni  psp 
81  ajj  ■japio  UBDspuBjj  aqi  jo  ^[juajBddB  ;Bqi  'iiionniraoa 
Bnom[ai  B  JO  liQBq  sq;  na:[Bi  ajq  js^jb  ui  p«q  oqAi.  'iq3iiD(  « 
Sfuasajdai  puB  'Xm;ud3  q^aaafjnoj  aq;  jo  ^^9  [Bjqopidas  )uaq 
-ronoai  b  si  u  ■sjiqeuopSupimji  'qajnqa  uoi^Soiuoq  ui  ;Bqi 
81  papt  siqi  JO  83i2^a  snoiiiw  puB  ajBJ  ;soin  aqj  jo  auQ 

■anini 
-803  ai^sBiiom  UI  pajnidjnas  'uiB^jaosB  o)  sn  aiqvua  eaSpsaA 
Sutjspca  GO  JBj  SB  'ajadi  uoaiaq;  pa^uasajdaj  fiaiSg^a  aq)  jo 
j&aj  'sfuamnuom  jCubui  jo  U0!:)3nJi9ap  aq;  pa^nqij'^iB  aq  iCsm 
saenoq  BnoiSqaj  aq;  jo  uoTSsaiddns  aqi  o}  ^BjiqAi  joj  :  saidtOB 
-xa  anbiun  lou  ji  jwpiSuis  'jSAaMoq  'aiB  asaqx  'vinpMtq 
aqi  pa[(Ba  jioa  jo  dBa-jpus  3uii^ij-aso[0  aqi  luOAi  si  psaq  aq? 
uo  i8[iqM  'sjappioqs  aqi  laAO  3fo«q  ujioiqi  puB  'adua  jo  pui3( 
nie[d  B  'Dffazom  aqt  o*^  paqaBjijB  pooq  jo  mmfndvo  aq;  q)tM 
*B9Aaa|B  -jnoq^m  jAioo  a80[o  jo  vmvp  vddm  aqi  di  paiuasajdw 
enoiSqaj  b  jo  jfSyja  luaqmuoaj  aq;  si  'ajiqenouuSj^Y  '^PA 
-9jan  JO  iCaqqB  uBiaiaisiQ  aqi  o;  aSspuaddB  ub  (fpauLioj  'ajiqs 
-jaisaaiaq;  '([ijj-aq;-uo-uo}jo  jo  qojuqa  aq;  uj  'aiqisiA  jf(uo 
aoBj  aqi  jo  uoi:}Jod  jajioj  aqj  8uiABa[  'saXa  pus  psaq  aqi  jbao 
UMBip  pooq  JO  mmffidvy  s)i  q^iu.  'ouSoitt  vddoo  aq)  'jAioa  jo 
apuBiu  a[dmB  ub  siip  laAO  pnB  'saA99[s  jnoqiui  aai[djns  aq^ 
Tuom.  SI  qaiqii  jsao  'jfaossBo  ^uaiauB  jo  suop)}  ootunf  aq^  ui 
pan^B  loud  pasoddns  b  jo  iSjja  luaqumoai  aq;  si  uiBqxajj  jo 
qomqa  [BntfuaAuoo  aqj  nj  'saidcoBxa  jo  jf^iansd  a(qq)ajam 
UB  aABq  anL.  sjapjo  ^uajajjip  aqi  jo  saiunisoa  oiisBuom  aqj  ui 
pa^uasajdgj  STioiSqaj  jo  ^ng  'iiqBq  ]BJoqa  jo  (boiuoubd  aqi 
UI  10  aoguDBS  oijsuBqana^  aq^  joj  pa^saA  sb  jaqjia  pa^uasajdaj 
niaq)  pui^  <(iuouimoa  aAv  'Xiniuaa  q:(uaa)xis  aq:)  o%  qifjpAt!)  aq^ 
mojj  soi^SBisapaa  jo  saiSy^a  iB}iiaiunuoui  '^uaqiunaaj  aq;  uj 

If  I  ■HOHflHO  NOlOtilNOa  HI  AOliM  TViNSMONOH 
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to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  carefull]'  reduced  drawings,  to  offer  to  our 
readers  the  annexed  repreBentatioDs  of  these  veiy  interesting  memorials. 
They  were  first  noticed  by  Pegge,  and  laid  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quariea,  when  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Exeter, 
the  President  Subsequently  they  were  agun  hrougtit  before  the  Society 
hj  Mr.  Strange,  in  hia  Memoir  on  the  Roman  and  other  Antiquities  in 
Monmouthshire".  On  one  of  these  Blabs  is  sculptured  a  Latin  cross 
dory,  at  the  side  of  which  is  a  sword,  and  around  the  verge  the  fallowing 
rhyming  inscription.— ici  git  le  cobb  t.  de  bent  pere  fkeez  ptb  ii  en 

BOMB  MARKBE  KB  IH'T  PTB  8A  PASITN  DB  PEBDEZ  I.I  DOMT  PABDTN  AMBM 

f'b.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Urian  de  St.  Pierre, 
knight,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  died  in  1239,  23  Edw.  1., 
leaving,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  a.  son,  Urian  de  St.  Pierre,  then  aged  16. 
He  was  also  a  knight,  and  bad  issue  John  de  St.  Pierre,  who  succeeded  hia 
father  8  Edw.  III.,  and  was  the  last  heir  male  of  his  tine.  Isabella,  his 
tastei  and  heiress,  married  Sir  Walter  Coksey,  knt.  The  second  slab 
beara  no  inscription ;  a  human  hand  is  sculptured  upon  it,  in  low  relief, 
holding  a  croes-staff,  around  the  lower  part  of  which  appear  three  birds,  a 
dragon  and  a  quadruped,  posubly  a  lion.  Towards  the  head  is  a  square 
space,  forming  a  slightly  depressed  cavity,  of  unusual  occurrence  :  it  ie 
surrounded  by  roundels,  supposed  by  some  to  be  heraldic.  This  cavity, 
Mr.  Bayly  suggested,  might  have  been  intended  for  the  insertion  of  a 
sculptured  head,  somewhat  in  like  manner  as  on  the  tomb  at  Oilling, 
figured  in  the  Journal,  or  else  for  an  inscribed  block.  Pegge  conjectured 
that  this  slab  had  covered  the  remains  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Urian". 

The  contracted  word  p'b  at  the  close  of  the  inscription  above  menUoned 
was  explained  by  Dr.  Milles  to  signify  Prim,  and  has  generally  been  thus 
understood.  May  it  not  rather  signify  Paler,  according  to  the  frequent 
usage  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  to  request  from  the  faithful  a  patcr'noster 
or  an  are  in  behalf  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Bayly  sent  also  an  impression 
from  the  seal  of  Nicolas,  prior  of  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  found  in 
the  churchyard  to  the  east  of  the  convoatual  buildings,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  history  of  the  county.  Prior  Nicolas  died  A.D.  1264  p. 
The  seal  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  an  altar,  supported  on  columns,  with 
a  diapered  antependium.  The  chalice  covered  by  a  corporal  is  placed  upon 
the  altar. 

Several  ancient  seals  and  impressions  from  matrices  have  been  commu. 
nicated  by  various  correspondents  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
The  following  notices  may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  Circular  seal  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whincopp,  of  Woodbridge, 
device,  the  pelican  on  her  nest:  legend,  *  s'  habqrbib  d'  lvthtebtkor. 
Circular  matrix,  of  the  same  date  as  the  last.     The  device,  a  figure   in 

*  Archseoli^ui,  toL  t.  p.  76;  Oough'i      Uonmouthihire,  toL  i  p,  I!. 
Camden,  toL  iii.   pi.  vi.      See   Frgge's  '  A    Tcprcaenlation    i*   giTsn  by  Mr. 

Bceonnt  of  these  toinbi,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.      Baker,  "  b;  the  bvoot  oT  the   dean    i  ' 


•  Then  tombs  ire  noticed  in   Coxe'a 
VOL.  V. 
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(eculor  costume,  holding  a  falcon  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  bird's  gamb  in 
his  left,  *  b'  iDHANNis  FKA.TKOEia.  Circular  matrix,  diam.  2 1  in. :  it 
exhibits  a  scutcheon  of  the  royal  arms,  France  and  England  quarterly, 
a  chapel  with  a  central  epire  orer  it,  and  the  date  1568.  On  the  dexter 
aide  St.  Peter,  on  the  other  St.  Paul.  :  bigillvk  .  .  .  um tne  kasiscvu 
SEBTHNE  :  The  church  of  New  Church  inHomney  Marsh,  one  of  the  places 
of  assembly  of  the  buliffaud  commonalty  of  the  marsh,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  is,  possibly,  the  sacred  edifite  intended  to  be  pour- 
trayed  on  this  seal.    These  two  seals  are  also  in  Mr.  Whincopp's  collection. 

Circular  matrix,  date  about  1300:  device,  forir  round-shaped  leaves 
springing  from  one  central  point.  *  lb  (or  ib)  lauitct  (?)  found  at  Lin- 
coln.    In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Arthur  TroUope. 

Circular  matrix,  of  remarkably  fine  execution.  The  device,  is  a  veiled 
female  head,  of  great  beauty.  ^  cafvt.  mabib.  m&odxlene.  Thirteenth 
century.  Found  at  Monkton  Farleig}i,  WUts,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Wade  Browne,  of  that  place.  Communicated  by  the  Kev.  Edward 
Wilton. 

Circular  brass  matrix  of  elegant  design :  in  the  centre  the  bead  of  an 
ecclesiastic  enclosed  by  a  six-cusped  panel,  a'  ioh'  le  lietrb  cl'. 
Possibly  a  member  of  the  family  of  Hare,  settled  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk. 
Preserved  in  Mr.  Fitch's  collection. 

Impressions  formed  in  gutta  percha,  from  the  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the 
rural  deanery  of  Ospreng,  Kent :  of  which  a  representation  is  given  in 
Lewis'  history  of  Feversham.  This  interesting  seal  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Faulkner  Lee,  of  St.  Alban's. 

Impression  from  a  curious  matiix  of  pointed-oval  form,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Plowrigbt,  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  deaneiy  of  Breccles, 
in  that  county.  The  device  is  a  Saracen's  bead,  gtginnm  Buanat'  Ot  fartttlp. 
Date,  fifteenth  century.  A  circular  merchant's  mark  and  monogram  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  the  letters  R  W  and  I  B  ;  found  near  the  old  priory 
at  Rushford,  near  Thetford.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Oreville  J.  Cbestjr, 
the  possessor  of  the  seal  last  described, 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Nightingale  we  are  enabled  to  give  representa- 
tions of  a  very  curious  silver  reliquary,  preserved  in  his  museum,  and 
already  known,  probably,  to  soipe  of  our  readers  through  the  notice  pub- 
lished, a  few  years  since,  in  the^G  en  tie  man's  Magaxinei.  This  interesting 
relic  was  found,  with  a  silver  cham,  suspended  from  the  neck  of  a  skeleton 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  during  the  demolition  of 
the  old  church,  in  1831.  It  appears  to  be  of  Greek  workmanship ;  it  is 
probable  that  the  type  of  the  designs  which  ornament  it  may  have  beca 
taken  from  more  ancient  representations  tlian  the  time  when  it  was  fabii- 
caled,  which  cannot  be  considered  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
outline  of  the  form  of  this  object  is  the  mystic  figure  of  two  interlaced 
triangles :  on  one  side  is  seen  St,  George,  in  the  act  of  piercing  the  dra- 
gon ;  on  the  other  St.  Helena,  bearing  the  cross  in  her  right  hand,  a  book 
in  her  left,  and  in  the  back-ground  are  seen  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem. 
'  Vol  xii.  new  Hries,  p.  430,  wlicre  b  figure  of  the  te1iqu«y  is  also  given. 
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Diameter,  about  3J  in  ;  tliickness  about  half  an  tncli.  At  the  top  there  is 
a  small  aperture,  closed  by  a  muveable  piece,  and  eerving  apparently  for  the 
insertion  of  a  relic,  irhich  probably  was  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  Tlie 
figures  and  ornaments  are  cbased  out  of  the  solid  metal,  and  are  in  Teiy 
low  relief.  This  reliquary  was  formerly  in  the  museum  of  the  lat«  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  sold  in  London  in  IS42,  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Nightingale.  Reliquaries  of  this  kbd  were  properly  designated  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  encolpium,  or  phylacla-ium,  and  the  usage  of 
wearing  them  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  with  satJsfiiction  that  we  advert  to  the  increase  of  interest  in 
archiedogical  enquiry,  and  preservation  of  ancient  remains,  shewn  in  the 
formation  of  local  societies  and  museums,  In  East  Anglia  much  has 
already  been  effected  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Norwich  Archteological 
Society,  under  the  auspices  of  its  president,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Sir 
John  Boileau,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  This  good  example,  we 
are  gratified  to  bear,  has  been  followed  in  an  adjoining  county,  by  the 
formation  of  the  "Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archoeotogical  Institute,"  through 
the  exertions  of  an  antiquary  of  that  place,  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms,  whose 
labours  are  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  first  quarterly 
meeting  took  place  on  June  15,  ult,,  and  was  very  successful;  the  com- 
mencement of  a  collection  of  local  antiquities  was  made,  and  we  hope  to  see 
it  deposited  in  the  fine  old  gateway  of  Bury,  to  the  preservation  of  which 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Tymms  have  long  been  devoted. 

We  may  take  this  occasion  to  remind  our  readers,  especially  those  who 
rende  in  the  southern  counties,  that  a  very  interesting  locally  has  been 
choeen  for  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Sussex  Archsological  Society, 
which  wiU  take  place  at  Lewes,  in  August.  The  Cambrian  arcbKolc^ats 
hold  tiiteir  second  congress  at  Caernarvon,  commencing  on  August  12th, 
snd  closing  on  the  15th. 

In  South  Wales  also  a  fresh  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  fbrmatjon  of 
the  "Gaerleon  Antiquarian  Association,"  under  whose  auspices  excavations 
bave  already  brought  much  to  light  in  and  around  the  ancient  Isca,  We 
are  gratified  to  be  assured  that  the  leaulta  of  these  researches  will  not  be 
dispersed  or  lost.  Encouraged  by  the  Kberality  of  the  president.  Sir  Digby 
Mackworth,  who  has  presented  a  site  for  a  museum,  the  Society  propose 
to  erect  a  simple  and  appropriate  building,  for  which  Mr,  Lockwood  of 
Hall  has  furnished  designs  gratuitously.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
four  hundred  pounds  only,  but  the  resources  of  the  Association  can  with 
difficulty  meet  the  charge  of  the  first  establishment  of  such  a  place  of  secure 
deposit,  even  on  the  moderate  scale  proposed.  Any  contributions  towards 
this  deeinble  object  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr,  John  Edward  Lee, 
already  known  to  archEeologiets  through  his  interesting  publication  on  the 
Roman  remains  at  Caerleon,  and  we  doubt  not  that  lovers  of  antiquity, 
senrible  of  the  value  and  interest  that  antiquities  possess,  when  preserved 
in  the  locality  which  they  illustrate,  will  be  ready  to  offer  on  this  occasion 
their  encouragement  and  assistance.  Mr.  Lee  will  readily  supply  further 
information. 
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Thb  Visitor's  Gpide  to  Redcas,  m  the  North  RiDiira  of  th« 
CoDiTTT  OF  York,  with  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Coat- 
bam,  Kirldeatham,  Wilton,  Eston  Nab,  OnDesby,Hiddleabraugli,  Msrske, 
,     Saltbum,  Skelton,  Upleatham,  GuiEbrough,  bc.&c.    By  Johk  Richard 
W ai.br AM,  CorreRponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquiriea  of  Scot- 
land, Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-iqtou- 
Tyoe,  and  Local  Secretary  of  the  Archsological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  I'imo.  Harrison,  Ripon ;  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Z^ondon.    1848. 
Mr.  Walbrah  is  already  faTOurabty  known  by  his  work  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Gainford,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  noticed  in  our  third  volume*; 
and  although  hie  present  unpretending  brochure  aspires  on]y  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  guide-book,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  an  amount  of  research  and 
information  which  would  do  honour  to  any  topographica]  essay.     The  ac- 
count of  Ouiabrough  and  its  priory  is  particularly  worthy  of  perusal:  the 
following  view  of  the  state  of  the  building  and  adjacent  country,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  be  quoted  with  advantage  to  our  readers.  I 

"  At  the  weste  ende  of  the  Abbey  Church,  ouer  a  doore  in  a  Steple,  are  | 

certaine  auntyent  letters  circular  wise  written^.  Auncyent  Men  some^me 
broughte  upp  in  the  Monastery  told  me  that  a  Dutchman  was  Maister- 
workmon  of  the  abbey  when  it  was  builte,  and  yt  seemeth  to  mee,  that  the  i 

inscription  is  in  Dutch.  I  remember  that  I  had  conference  once  with  you 
concerning  the  peopling  of  England.     It  is  manifeste  that  that  Parte  of  the  i 

Country  called  Cleveland  hath  been  wonderfully  inhahyted  more  than  yt  ia  '• 

none ;  for  within  the  length  of  a  fewe  Myles  the  Lordes  following  have  had 
their  Seatee ;  at  Kyldale  Castle  the  Ferceys,  Earles  of  Northumberland ;  at 
Aton,  Nevyll  of  Weetmorland  ;  at  Wharlton  Caetle  the  Lord  Menell ;  at 
Skelton  Castle,  the  Lord  Conniers ;  at  Danhy  Castle  the  Lord  Latymer ;  at 
Harlsey  Castle,  S'  Jamea  Strangwaies ;  at  Wilton  Castle,  S'  Ralf  Bulmer ; 
at  Mulgrave  CasUe  S'  Ralf  Bigott;  at  In^eby,  the  Lord  Eure;  all  these 
great  Personages  dwelte  together  in  a  small  Gyrecuite,  end  in  the  mydeste 
of  them  the  Prior  of  Oysbrough,  who  kepte  a  moete  pompous  House,  inso- 
much that  the  Towne  consyettnge  of  500  Householders,  and  bad  noe  Lande, 

■   ArchKologlcal    Joamal,  vol.   Ui.  p.  niniier,  that  the  weti  front  of  the  iu*e 

184.  *■■    fluked    by    two    lowcn,  after   (be 

'  "  It  may  TCManably  be  inremd  tram  fuhioD  of  our  chief  cathedral  aad  colle 

Ihii    i>UMKe,  which   hu    hitherlo    been  giste  churchei.     The  uucnptioD  alluded 

priniea    in    ui   iaeoiTeet    and  imperfect  to  wu  most  likely  Longobardic 
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but  lyred  oU  on  the  Abbey ;  twoe  Galehouaes  had  Lod^ngs,  and  all  Houses 
of  offycea  appertayninge  to  a  Dwellinge  House,  whereof  two  of  the  Bulmers 
Knit^hta  within  the  Memory  of  me  were  resydent,  havinge  allowance  when 
they  came  of -a  plentifull  Dyet,  at  eyther  to  eatertaine  Strangera,  and  as 
many  Horse  in  Winter  in  the  Stable  as  in  Sommer  at  GraBse ;  the  Number 
whereof  and  other  paiticularB  one  Thompaone  an  Almesman  there,  and  di- 
verse others  have  related  to  me ;  and  alsoe  of  the  State  Pryor's  Service  by 
Yeomen,  who  broughte  hie  Water  to  a  rounde  Hole  in  the  great  Chamber 
where  it  was  receayved  by  Gent"  who  served  the  Pryor  only  at  his  Table; 
one  Thing  I  remember  of  this  great  Provision,  that  a  Steward  of  theirs  was 
put  out  of  his  offys  because  he  had  aforehand  but  only  400  Quarters  of 
Grayns  to  serve  their  House.  But  nowe  all  these  Lodgings  are  gone,  and 
the  Countrye  aa  a  Wydowe  remaynethe  moumfulL" 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  same  letter  especially  interesting  to  the 
architectural  antiquary : 

*'  In  a  previous  portion  of  this  letter,  where  the  writer  is  alluding  to  a 
vein  of  russet-coloured  sand,  not  far  from  Guisbrough,  which,  being  mixed 
with  lime,  he  supposed  would  make  '  a  mortar  as  Rtrong  as  Cyment,'  he 
incidentally  mentjons  the  very  singular  fact  that  a  pillar  in  the  chapter- 
bouse  of  this  priory  was  coated  with  artificial  marble;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  that  he  found  the  method  of  preparing  this  ancient  scag- 
liola  recorded  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  abbey.  *  Walkinge,'  says  he, '  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Gisbrough  I  remarked  a  broken  piller,  that  had  a 
cTuste  of  blue  pollished  stufie,  like  naturall  blewe  marble,  the  inner  p'te 
being  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of  ordinary  freestone.'  He  then  presumed 
that  the  marble  crust  was  compounded  of  the  like  substance  as  the  devil's 
arrows  at  Boroughbridge,  which  were  long  thought,  from  their  bulk,  to  be 
of  artificial  composition,  '  beinge  of  a  blewe  harde  stone  found  there  in  the 
shallow  ryvers  and  knowne  by  the  name  of  a  lyme  stone,  of  w'^i  stone  finely 
beaten  and  seaued  after  yt  hath  bin  half  calcyned  take  two  p'ts,  and  of  the 
same  stone  not  calcined  but  beaten,  three  parts,  of  quicke  lyme  made  of 
marble  or  blacke  flynte  one  p'te.  All  these  beinge  tempered  w"*  the  oulde 
glayse  of  egges  or  water  wherein  eal  gemme  is  dissolved  (w'"  hath  the  pro- 
pertye  to  tume  wood  beinge  steeped  therein,  into  a  stone)  make  an  excel- 
lent marble,  and  when  your  plaieter  soe  tempered  is  of  the  thickness  of 
Cyment  eyther  cast  yt  in  mouldes  or  applye  yt  to  pillers  as  they  do  works 
plaister  of  parya.  Lastly  when  yt  is  drye  burnish  yt  w*"  oyle  and  w**  p'te 
of  the  calcyned  stone.  This  receipte  I  tooke  out  of  an  anient  booke  be- 
Icmginge  to  some  of  the  Abbey,  and,  consyderinge  yt,  entred  into  a  conceyte 
that  in  steede  of  Sal  gemme  or  whites  of  egges,  allum  water  might  very 
aptly  be  incert  in  the  mixtures.* " 

The  following  notice,  by  Chaloner's  correspondent,  of  superstitions  pre- 
valent in  the  district,  may  be  valuable  to  the  student  of  our  ancient  manners 
and  customs 

"  They  have  a  custome,  that  if  any  whistle  after  daylight  is  closed,  that 
he  must  be  put  out  of  dores,  and  three  tymes  goe  about  the  house,  for  pen- 
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Dance.  Wben  any  dieth,  cert4uiie  women  wage  a  aonge  to  the  dead  bodj, 
recytinge  the  iomey  that  the  putie  deceased  must  goe;  and  they  are  of 
belief  (eucfa  is  their  fbndnesae)  that  once  in  their  lives  yt  is  good  to  give  a 
payer  of  newe  shoes  to  a  poore  man ;  for  as  much,  as  after  thia  life,  they 
are  to  pass  barefoote  through  a  great  lannde  full  of  thomes  and  furaen,  ez- 
oepte  by  the  meiyte  of  the  almes  aforesaid  they  have  redeemed  thereof  for- 
feyte ;  for,  at  the  e^e  of  the  lannde  an  aulde  man  shall  meete  them  w*^  the 
flame  shoes  that  were  given  by  the  partie  when  he  was  living,  and  aft»  he 
hath  shodde  them,  he  dismisaeth  them  to  goe  through  thicke  and  thin  with- 
out scratch  or  ecalle.  An  other  practise  of  theirs  is  more  redyculous  then 
the  former ;  for,  when  any  maydes  take  the  potte  of  the  fyer  in  great  haste, 
she  eetta  yt  downe,  and,  without  feare  of  burainge,  clappee  her  handea  on 
the  pot  hookes,  to  staye  them  from  shakinge ;  and  this  she  doth  for  tender 
hearte,  belieringe  that  our  Lady  wepeth,  or  greelith  aa  they  terme  yt  all  the 
while  the  pott  faookes  wagle,  v*^  were  a  lamentable  case." 

A  belief  that  the  soul  after  death  passed  over  a  place  called  Whinnymoor 
is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  vulgar  in  Yorkshire  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

We  close  this  notice,  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  Mr.  Walbran  may 
favour  the  public  with  further  researches  into  the  topc^r^phy  of  North 
Yorkshire;  the  varioua  works  hitherto  pubUshed  on  the  subject  are  in 
general  very  unsatiKfactory,  When  may  we  expect  the  completion  of  the 
author's  history  of  Gainford  ^ 


Thb  Chitsches  of  ScABBOBoroB,  Filet,  and  the  Neiohbothibood. 
By  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford,  and  J.  W.  HugaU  of  Ponte- 
fract,  Architect,  and  Secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
8vo.  Masters,  London. 

A  collection  of  notes  relative,  as  the  title  implies,  to  die  churches  of 
Scarborough  and  ite  vicini^,  illnstrated  by  numerous  cuts  of  elevations  and 
detuls.  This  little  volume  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  camiot 
foil  to  be  acceptable  to  those  archceotogists  who  may  select  this  pleasant 
watering-place  for  their  autumnal  sojourn.  The  names  of  the  authors 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  their  notes. 

Rambles  about  Bath,  and  its  NEiaHBOUBHOoD.  By  James  Tunstall, 
M.D.  Second  edition,  with  map  and  iUufltrations.  8td.  Simpkin  and  C!o. 
London, 

The  present  year  has  been  pioUEc  of  hand-books,  to  spote  of  popular 
resort  in  England,  of  very  superior  merit ;  and  among  them  Dr.  Tunstall's 
publication  justly  deserves  mention.  However  wa  may  differ  from  Uie 
author  in  some  of  his  conclusions  on  archteological  eubjecU,  it  affords  us 
much  satisfaction  to  bear  wilncss  to  the  evident  high  feeling  which  per- 
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▼tides  bin  irork;  to  the  researches  be  has  made  on  the  subject  of  local  anti- 
quities, and  to  the  good  taste  shewn  in  Uie  selection  of  objects  for  iUustra- 
tioD.     It  is  certjunly  one  of  the  most  attractive  publicatjons  of  its  class. 

Some  Remasks  upok  the  CHrscH  of  Gbe&t  Haselet,  Oxfordsbire, 
&c.  Second  edition.  Published  for  the  Oxford  Society  for  promoting 
the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

This  revised  edition  of  the  best  account  of  the  architectural  features  of  a 
country  church  ever  published.  Is  distinguished  by  considerable  additions 
&nd  XR  account  of  Bycote  chapel,  with  an  engraving  of  it.  The  chapel  is 
utuated  in  the  parish  of  Maseley,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  Perpendicular 
work,  its  date  is  ascertained  to  be  about  1460.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  heraldic  decorations  of  the  church  have  also  received  much  addi- 
tional illustration.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  reprinted  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  restoring  the  edifice,  which  exceeded  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions by  the  large  sum  of  £526.  9s.  10</.i  but  were  this  not  so,  its 
repubhcation  is  in  every  respect  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
work. 


A  BooKE  OF  Stndrt  Dbayohtbb.  Principally  serving  fur  Glaeiers  :  and 
not  impertinent  for  Plasterers  and  Gardeners :  besides  sundry  olher  pro- 
fesuons.     By  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.     Pickering.     London,  1848. 

The  Editor  states  in  bia  preface  that  this  work  is  almost  whoUy  copied 
from  a  volume  by  Walter  Gidde  printed  in  London  in  1615.  The  nume- 
rous designs  it  contains  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful,  as  working  drawings, 
to  glaziers ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  volume  is  prepared  with  Mr.  Shaw's 
usual  taste  and  discrimination, 

EnoLlsB  Medietai.  Ehbboidbbt.     John  Henry  Parker,  London. 

As  tbe  greater  portion  of  this  essay,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, t^peared  in  the  pages  of  the  Arcbsological  Journal,  we  are  precluded 
from  any  criticism  upon  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  reprint 
is  distinguished  by  many  additional  illustrations,  among  which  are  two 
etchings  by  Le  Eenx  of  the  ancient  altar-cloth  at  Steeple  Aston  church, 
Oxfordshire  ;  and  its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  a  practical  chapter  from 
the  pen  of  a  lady,  who  will  be  recognised  by  many  of  our  fair  readers 
under  tbe  initials  E.  C.  P.  The  want  of  a  publication  of  this  nature  has 
long  been  felt,  and  doubtless  the  present  volume  will  be  found  in  every 
respect  useful.  The  elegant  style  in  which  it  is  printed  and  its  tasteful 
binding  render  it  a  roost  appropriate  ornament  for  the  drawing-room 
table. 
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AiTCTSNT  And  MoDBXN  Coins,  by  J.  Y.  Akermiin,  Fellow  iwd  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ijondon.  8vo,,  with  raany  Wood 
EngraTiiige.     J.  R.  Smith,  4,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho. 

EtTGLiBH  Medibtal  EMBBOTSEfiY.  16mo.,  with  numerous  Olustrations. 
John  Henry  Parker,  Oiford  and  London. 

Thb  Ecclesiastic iLi  and  Abceitectubal  Topoorapht  of  Enoland, 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Arclueo- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Part  I. — Bedfordshire. 

Sons  Reuakks  VTOTt  THE  Churcb  oe  Osbat  Haselet,  OxfordBhire, 
t<^ther  with  Extracts  from  Delafield's  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
entitled  "  Nolitia  Hasleiana."  Second  edition.  8to.  Oxford.  Published 
for  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  Parker. 

Tub  Ckukches  of  ScABBOBOcaH,  Filet,  and  the  Neighbourhood.  By 
G.  A.  Poole,  M.A..  Vicar  of  Welfbrd,  and  John  W.  Hugall,  Architect, 
fcp.  8to.     Masters,  Alder^te  Street. 

Sketches  of  Contiiiental  Ecclesiolooy,  or  Churcb  Notes  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  M.A.  8vo. 
Maetere,  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  Latik  Chbbch  suRiira  Aitglo-Saxom  Tiubs.  By  Heniy  Soames, 
M.A.     8to.     Longman  and  Co. 


Preparing  Jor  PublitMHon. 

The  MoMUiCENTS  of  Nineveh.  From  Drawings  made  on  the  B]>ot  by 
Heniy  Austen  Layard,  Esq.  In  one  handsome  volume,  folio,  illustrated 
in  one  hundred  platee. 

It  iB  proposed  to  publish  a  Selection  from  the  Drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Layard,  of  Sculptures,  Bas-reliefs,  and  other  objects  discovered  during  ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  him  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  other  ancient 
Cities  of  Assyria,  Flans  of  the  Buildings,  and  Views  of  the  principal 
Mounds,  enclosing  them,  together  ivith  Drawings  of  Ornaments,  and  vari- 
ous small  objects  of  considerable  interest  in  ivory,  bronze,  and  other  mate- 
rials, will  be  included  in  the  work. 

The  Drawings  are  in  outline,  and  will  be  carefully  engraved  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  fac-simile.     John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Descbtftite  Notices  of  bohb  of  the  Ancient  PABOCHiAt  Churches 
OF  SGOTI.ANS.  8vo.,  with  woodcut  illustrations.  John  Henry  Parker, 
Oxford  and  London. 

Sacbed  and  Leoendast  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  2  vols.  sq.  crown 
8vo.,  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts,  with  Etchings  by  the  Author. 
Longman  and  Co. 
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SEPTEMBER,   1S48. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  PARABOLIC  MOULDING  UPON 
THE  BUDDHIST  ARCHITECTUKE  OP  WESTERN 
INDIA. 

The  island  of  Salsette,  or  of  the  Sixty  Villages,  owes  the 
peculiar  loveUness  of  its  scenery  to  volcanic  eraptions,  which 
at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  tertiaiy 
period,  have  at  this  place  burst  through  the  trap  of  Western 
India.  In  the  centre  of  this  island  the  trap  rocks  are  high, 
and  form  a  crater-like  basin,  which  is  open  on  its  western 
side  towards  the  ocean,  and  which  is  occupied  by  hills  and 
undulations  of  volcanic  tufa.  Two  of  these  hills  are  perforated 
by  Buddhist  excavations,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kenneri  caves.  Some  idea  of  their  extent  and  character  may 
be  fonned  from  the  description  given  by  Anquetil  du  Perron 
in  the  third  part  of  his  preliminary  discourse  to  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  the  ground-plan  which  accompanies  it;  some 
further  account  is  to  be  found  in  Fergusson's  "Rock-cut 
Temples  of  India." 

The  extent  of  these  excavations  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Buddh  remains  in  Western  India,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  religion  in  this  place  has  been  so  large  that 
erections  have  been  made  above  ground.  The  Buddhite  ex- 
cavations of  Western  India  are  of  three  kinds ;  simple  cells 
for  the  residence  of  individual  monks ;  large  square  caves, 
apparently  used  as  schools,  and  excavations  containing  a 
cfaaitya,  which  again  are  either  small  and  are  possibly  the 
burifd-places  of  saints,  or  large  and  evidently  intended  for 
temples.  The  caves  of  Kenneri  are  peculiar  in  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  number  of  cells,  only  a  few  square  caves,  and  but 
one  completed  temple. 

This  temple  is  marked  8  "  of  the  first  stage  from  south  to 
north-west'  in  Du  Perron's  ground-plan,  and  a  section  of  it 

VOL.  V,  A  a        . 
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is  given  in  the  octavo  plate  8  of  Mr. 
Fergusaon's  work.  It  consists  of  an 
outer  court,  a  vestibule,  and  an  apsidal 
chamber,  in  the  apse  of  which  is  the 
chaitya.  The  sides  of  the  vestibule  are 
niches,  containing  colossal  statues,  (A  in 
the  section,)  each  of  which  stands  upon 
a  basement,  A  C,  fig.  1 .  One  of  the 
mouldings,  D  C  E,  on  this  basement  is  of 
a  form  which  seems  pecuhar  to  Indian 
architecture.  The  line  DC  is  nearly  a 
parabola,  of  which  B  is  the  vertex,  F  G 
the  directrix,  and  F  D  E  the  axis. 

This  parabolic  moulding  is  not  seen  in 
the  apsidal  chamber.  The  walls  of  the 
aisle  are  quite  plain.  The  roof  of  the 
body  is  hewn  into  a  very  obtusely  pointed 
arched  roof,  and  is  partially  ribbed,  but 
otherwise  unomamented.  The  pillars 
behind  the  chaitya  are  plain  octagonal 
shafts,  without  base  or  capital.  Those 
which  separate  the  rectangular  part  of  the 
chamber  irom  the  aisle,  and  from  which  the  roof  springs, 
are  all  of  the  character  of  fig.  2,  with  some  slight  variations, 
which  will  be  specified  below.  They  consist  of  an  abacus, 
capital,  shaft,  and  base.  The  abacus  is  richly  carved,  and 
varies  much  in  the  sculptures  which  ornament  it.  This  portion 
of  every  Indian  order  is  very  conspicuous,  and  Sanscrit  archi- 
tects Imve  made  its  kinds  to  be  two,  which  they  have  named 
the  vira-kanth  and  the  phul-band;  the  former  comprehending 
all  those  which  represent  objects  belonging  to  the  animm 
kingdom,  and  the  latter  having  sculptures  referring  to  veget- 
able productions.  The  Kenneri  abacus  is  always  a  vira-kanth. 
The  cushion  capital  D,  the  neck  E,  and  the  roll  P,  the  octa- 
gonal shaft,  the  roll  G,  the  neck(?)  H,  the  singularly  shaped 
base  I,  and  the  square  mouldings  K,  are  the  same  in  all  the 
pillars.  The  beads  J,  which  vary  in  number,  being  28,  33, 
or  34,  are  sometimes  replaced  by  a  rope  moulding.  The 
diameter  of  the  shaft  seems  to  be  2.42  ft.,  and  the  intercolum- 
niation  2.5  ft.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  intercolum- 
niation  is  intended  to  be  a  diameter.  For  the  rock  being  a 
volcanic  tu&,  is  in  some  parts  a  crumbling  sand  and  in  others 
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a  hard  jasper,  and  therefore  as  unfavourable  to  dehcacy  of 
work  as  can  well  be  imagined.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  caused  the  architect  to  despair  of  effecting  his  exact  pro- 
portions, and  to  leave  this  to  be  accomplished  by  a  coat  of 
stucco,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  these 
excavations. 

Hence  it  is  not  possible  in  some  cases  to  ascertain  what  the 
mouldings  have  been,  as  A,  fig.  3. 

This  figure  represents  a  portion  of  the  screen  which  sepa- 
rates the  vestibule  from  the  apsidal  chamber.  It  exhibits  all 
the  architectural  characters  of  the  screen,  which  is  covered 
with  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the  outer 
court  is  quite  plain  on  its  inner  side,  with  the  exception  of 
some  niches,  which  may  have  been  subsequently  fikshioned  in 
the  naked  wall. 

The  outer  side  of  this  screen  is  ornamented  with  sculptures 
of  Buddhs  and  lotus  flowers.  A  low  screen  at  the  entrance  of 
the  outer  court  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  of  this  a  portion 
with  its  mouldings  is  given,  fig.  4.  This  screen  is  strictly 
Suddhist,  the  lotus  flower  being  their  favourite  emblem. 

The  parabolic  moulding  then  has  not  been  made  use  of  in 
the  ordinary  ornaments  of  this  temple.  In  the  small  cells, 
however,  it  frequently  occurs,  and  its  position  is  remarkable. 
In  the  excavations  elsewhere,  both  of  the  Deccan  and  of  the 
Concan,  the  rock  being  trap,  the  cells  are  openings  in  preci- 
pitous escarpments.  But  at  Kenneri,  the  surface  having  a 
gradual  slope,  it  has  been  necessary  to  foi'm  a  little  court  in 
clearing  away  a  sufficient  height  for  the  front  of  the  cell ;  and 
into  this  court  the  water,  dunng  the  rainy  season,  must  pour 
down  from  the  slope  above.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  slope, 
where  the  water  would  thus  run  over,  there  is  cut  a  parabolic 
moulding,  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  boldness. 

The  ceUs  have  very  frequently,  carved  on  a  pillar  or  some 
smoothed  surface,  the  emblem,  fig.  6;  sometimes  it  is  the  only 
ornament  to  be  seen.  TTie  curve  is  evidently  that  of  the  para- 
bolic moulding.  In  one  instance  the  stone  appeared  so  smooth 
and  the  lines  so  fine  that  it  seemed  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  curve  is  truly  parabolic.  Accordingly  the  mea- 
sures AB=BC=CD=DE=EF=3in.  being  laid  off",  and 
GBL,  HCM,  IDN,  JEO,  KFP,  being  drawn  perpendicular 
to  AF,  the  following  measurements  were  made : 
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BO=8.5  inches.  BL=7.7  inchea. 

CH=10.0  CM=9.2 

DI=!0.5  DN=10.2 

EJ=11.0  EO=10.7 

EK=I1.1  EP=U.O 

IVom  these  measurementa  it  results,  that  the  figure  has  been 
very  roughly  drawn,  since  it  cannot  have  been  made  sjmme- 
tricfd  to  any  axis.  It  is  much  nearer  a  circle  than  a  parabola, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  a  semicircle,  IAN  being  pro- 
duced in  tangents  IK  and  N  F.  It  nevertheless  has  so  para- 
bolic an  aspect,  that  these  measm^ments  do  not  nuse  a  valid 
objection  against  considering  it  as  a  rude  efibrt  to  construct  a 
parabola;  for  the  Buddhs,  when  they  formed  this  symbol, 
must  have  had  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  that  curve.  The 
above  measurements,  moreover,  proving  the  inability  of  these 
monks  to  construct  a  parabola,  shew  that  the  conic  sections 
were  unknown  to  them. 

In  some  instances,  four  of  these  symbols  having  been  cut 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  square  pillar,  their  lines  have  been  used 
as  guides  in  cutting  away  the  pillar,  and  thus  an  ornamented 
band  has  been  formed  round  its  centre. 

Besides  the  plain  oct^onal  column  without  base  or  capital, 
and  the  order  (figs.  3  and  3)  above  described,  there  occurs  at 
Kenneri  only  one  other  order,  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
will  be  cdled  the  balustrade  order,  and  of  which  the  varieties 
will  now  be  described. 

Fig.  6  is  a  balustrade  pilaster,  forming  the  side  of  a  niche 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  screen,  between  the  vestibule  and 
outer  court.  The  capital,  T>,  is  of  the  cushion  form,  but 
differs  from  the  cushion  capital  of  fig.  2.  in  having  a  rope 
moulding  round  its  centre.  It  is  also  cleverly  converted 
into  a  water  vessel,  its  brim,  AB,  being  formed  firom  the 
basement  of  the  vira-kanth  (of  fig.  2) ;  this  form  of  abacus 
being  truisformed  into  lotus  flowers  in  full  bloom,  from  the 
midst  of  which  fohage  depends.  The  neck  of  the  column  is 
ornamented  with  lotus  leaves.  The  roll  (F,  fig.  3)  is  con- 
verted into  a  double  roll,  P.  The  shaft  is  not  octangular  but 
round,  and  is  remarkably  short,  not  being  a  diameter  high ; 
and  further,  it  is  not  cylindrical,  but  sweeps  ofi'  so  as  to  have 
the  parabolic  character  of  the  moulding.  This  shaft  stands 
upon  two  octagonal  plinths.  Below  these  is  a  plain  square 
pedestal  about  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  pilaster. 
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Fig.  7  is  a  pilaster  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  _ 
temple.     In  tnis  the  tall  pedestal  has  been 
banded,  which  is   an  improvement  upon 
fig.  6. 

Fig.  8  is  in  a  cell  which  forms  part  of  a 
square  cave.  The  shaft,  neck,  and  capital 
are  fluted.  The  neck  is  double.  The  folwge, 
pendant  in  fig.  6,  is  here  raised,  and  becomes 
the  true  ornamental  abacus  called  phul- 
band. 

Fig.  9  represents  one  of  two  balustrade 
columns  which  attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
as  he  ascends  to  the  first  platfonn.  The 
excavation  of  which  these  colimins  form  the 
entrance  has  been  left  incomplete.  The  in- 
tention of  the  monks  had  been  to  make 
anotiier  temple,  but  they  have  only  just 
made  a  beginning.  These  columns  them- 
selves are  unfinished.  The  abacus,  A,  has 
not  been  carved,  B  has  not  been  moulded, 
the  band  round  the  cushion  capital  is  plain. 
The  neck  is  not  cylindrical,  but  narrow  be- 
low, and  is  separated  from  the  shaft  not  by 
a  single  or  double  roll  but  by  a  canal.  In 
the  varieties  of  this  order  above  described, 
the  outline  of  the  shaft  is  a  curve  of  inflec- 
tion, but  this  has  the  simple  parabohc  cur- 
vature of  the  moulding. 

Fig.  10  is  the  outhne  of  an  imperfectly 
finished  pillar,  in  a  square  cave,  which  has 
been  commenced  at  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  monastery,  beyond  the  Asoka  grove,  which  occupies  the 
ancient  artificial  lake.  The  shaft  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
fig.  9,  except  that  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  is  converted  into 
two  mouldmgs,  the  canal  £  is  omitted,  and  thus  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  is  confused  with  the  shaft,  whose  outline  then 
becomes  a  curve  of  inflection. 

This  comparison  seems  to  shew  that  there  is  some  intimate 
connection  between  the  balustrade  shaft  and  the  parabolic 
moulding. 

The  columns  (fig.  11)  of  the  Elephanta  cave  belong  also  to 
the  balustrade  order.    The  abacus  is  a  thin  phul-band.    The 
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cushion  capital  is  wider  than  usual.  The  neck  is  interme- 
diate in  character,  between  fig.  9  and  fig.  10.  A.  polygonal 
band  of  sixteen  sides  is  substituted  for  the  circular  band  G 
of  fig.  2.  There  is  no  base.  The  pedestal  is  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  seventeen 
inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  the  comers  at  A  being  cut  off  to 
receive  a  little  image  of  Gonesh. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  excavations  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phants exhibit  two  distinct  orders  of  architecture,  which  are 
essentially  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  absence  and 
presence  of  something  resulting  from  the  parabolic  moulding. 
Figures  2,  3,  4,  belong  to  the  one,  and  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  to  the  other.  The  latter  has  been  called  the  balustrade; 
the  former  I  will  call  the  Early  Buddhist,  without  intending 
to  assume  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  balustrade.  The  lowest 
member  of  the  Early  Buddhist  order  is  a  base;  its  shaft  is 
octagonal,  and  has  vertical  lines  straight ;  its  cushion  capital 
is  plain,  and  its  abacus  is  a  vira-kantha.  The  lowest  member 
of  the  balustrade  order  is  a  very  high  pedestal ;  its  shaft  has 
16,  33,  or  64  flutes,  or  is  round,  and  vertical  lines  curved ;  its 
cushion  capital  is  encircled  with  a  band,  and  its  abacus  is  a 
phul-band. 

The  respective  peculiarities  of  these  two  orders  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  balustrade  is  chronologically  subsequent  to  the 
Early  Buddhist.  For,  first,  the  baud  round  the  cushion  capi- 
tal looks  like  a  modern  addition.  Secondly,  the  flutes  appear 
to  be  a  result  of  the  simple  octagonal  form.  Thirdly,  the 
pedestal  seems  to  be  a  recent  idea  arising  from  the  elevation 
of  columns  upon  screens  or  basements,  which  is  very  frequent, 
and  has  been  quite  necessary  for  comfort  in  the  construction 
of  cells ;  the  wall  forming  the  basement  being  afterwards  all 
removed,  except  that  which,  being  under  the  pillar,  was  neces- 
sarily left,  a  cell  would  thus  have  a  front  of  columns  upon 
pedestals.  Fourthly,  although  the  neck  exists  in  the  balus- 
trade order,  the  architects  seem  to  have  been  puzzled  in  at- 
tempting to  adapt  it  to  the  essential  characters  of  this  order ; 
since  they  have  made  it  of  every  possible  variety,  as  though 
they  wished  to  retain  it  from  old  custom,  notwithstanding  its 
incongruity.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  every  architectural  idea 
belonging  to  the  Early  Buddhist,  with  the  addition  of  another 
idea  (the  parabohc)  in  the  balustrade  order,  seems  a  reason 
why  the  more  modern  date  should  be  assigned  to  the  latter. 
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Agam  the  balustrade  order  appears  only  in  that  part  of  the 
great  temple  which  must  have  been  the  subject  of  the  excava- 
tors' most  recent  labours.  The  manner  in  which  the  monks 
commenced  and  proceeded  with  their  excavating  operations 
for  a  temple  may  be  learnt  from  the  unfinished  work  to  which 
the  column  (fig.  9)  belongs.  Firsts  an  outer  court  was  cleared ; 
then  the  vestibule  w^  excavated,  the  walls  being  left  bare  to 
be  cut  hereafter,  as  might  be  convenient ;  next  several  adits 
were  simultaneously  commenced ;  one  at  the  top  to  form  the 
roof  for  the  nave,  and  to  fashion  the  opening  fiir  light ;  and 
others  below  into  the  aisles  and  body  of  the  Duildiog,  under 
the  upper  adit.  Thus  all  expedition  was  made  to  complete 
the  essentials ;  but  the  ornament  was  left  for  after  work.  As 
many  workmen,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  simultaneously 
employed  on  the  adits,  some  might  be  engaged  on  the  next 
important  parts  of  the  vestibule  and  outer  court.  The  image 
niches,  however,  would  have  been  last  attended  to.  And  since 
the  great  temple  has  the  parabolic  form  only  in  these  niches, 
and  its  essential  parts  are  all  Early  Buddhist,  it  follows  that 
these  are  earlier  than  those  which  have  traces  of  the  para- 
bola. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  these  excavations  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  known  until  the  Buddhist  history  has  been  more 
fully  investigated.  Enough,  however,  has  been  already  ascer- 
tained to  bear  upon  the  relative  antiquity  of  these  two  orders. 
Buddhism  originated  in  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  India, 
and  was  propagated  thence  by  missions  composed  of  large 
bodies  of  monks.  The  numerous  excavations  in  western 
India  bear  internal  evidence  how  the  operations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  then  carried  on.  Throughout  the  Concan  are 
found  single  caves,  or  small  clusters  of  caves,  consisting  each 
of  a  room  and  verandah,  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  a  single 
person.  If  the  cluster  is  large  a  chaitya  will  be  found  ;  and 
if  the  cluster  is  yet  larger  a  large  chaitya  temple  is  added. 
The  arrangement  of  the  clustera  of  cells  shews  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  ccenobitic,  and  not  te  an  eremitic  body.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  chaitya  temple  proves  that  it  was  used 
for  congregational  devotion,  not  for  isolated  worship  by  indi- 
viduals. These  circumstances  combine  with  history  to  prove 
that  the  Buddhist  monks  were  associates  in  a  mission,  and 
formed  a  body  corporate.    In  Western  India  there  is  no  ex- 
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cavation  'which  seems  so  hkelr  to  have  been  the  head  quaiterB 
and  original  settlement  of  the  western  mission  as  Kenn^. 
No  other  lai^e  excavations  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Con- 
can.  Above  the  Ghauts  the  nearest  lai^  monasteries  are 
Nassick,  Jooneer,  and  Carlee,  neither  of  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  Kenneri.  All  these,  therefore,  and  all  the  little  cells, 
were  probably  dependencies  on  Kenneri.  Here  probably  the 
first  mission  fixed  itself;  and  its  first  care  would  have  been 
the  excavation  of  a  large  chaitya  temple,  the  centre  of  Buddh- 
ist adoration,  and  the  means  of  preserving  uni^  among  the 
whole  body.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  £arly 
Buddhist  columns  and  screens  were  the  very  first  efibrts  of 
Buddhist  architectural  skill  in  Western  India. 

Following  out  this  historic  idea,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  essentials  of  the  great  temple  being  completed,  the  mooka 
proceeded  with  their  own  dwellings.  In  these  the  parabolic 
moulding  i±>  conspicuous,  and  in  a  situation  where  a  reason- 
able accoimt  may  be  given  of  its  origin.  The  rains  in  the 
Concan  are  very  heavy,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  exposed 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  their  violence ;  on  which  ac- 
coimt  the  monks  have  put  out  much  ingenuity  in  construct- 
ing channels  to  drain  off  the  water  into  cisterns,  where  it  has 
been  stored  up  against  the  dry  season.  Engaged  with  pecu- 
liar interest  oq  the  phenomena  of  hydraulics,  contemplative 
'  minds,  which  delighted  in  the  study  of  natm%  and  art,  ob- 
served the  parabolic  curve  in  which  the  water  poured  over  the 
eaves  of  their  dwellings.  At  the  first  settlement  those  eaves 
may  have  been  cut  square,  presenting  an  architrave  of  the 
same  style  as  fig.  3 ;  and  when  they  saw  the  water  wearing 
away  the  edge  and  marring  their  work,  they  would  natu- 
rally conclude  that  this  would  not  occur  were  the  rock  cut  in 
the  same  curvature  as  falling  water.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  origin  to  this  peculiar  moulding ;  and  if  there 
be  no  mistake  in  the  above  reasoning  the  parabolic  moulding 
must  have  originated  in  the  Kenneri  caves. 

After  their  own  dwellings,  the  ornamental  part  of  the  great 
temple  probably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  monks;  and 
the  colossal  statues  of  the  vestibule  may  have  been  sculptured 
where  the  parabolic  moulding  is  used,  fig.  1. 

Underneath  a  statue  in  a  niche,  the  sides  of  which  are 
ornamented  by  pQasters,  of  which  fig.  6  represents  one,  is  an 
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inscription,  fig.  12,  in  the  cave  character,  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

**  A  pious  ofibring  to  the  image  of  the  Blessed,  by  the  Sbakya  mendicant, 
Buddb-Ghoflh,  inhabitant  of  the  house  of  sweetest  smells,  the  beloved  disci- 
ple of  the  doctors  and  spiritual  teachers  for  the  imitation  of  the  discipline  of 
the  blessed  fiaddb." 

This  statue  serves  no  architectural,  no  devotional  object  in 
the  temple.  It  seems  to  have  been  merely  the  grateful  offer- 
ing of  a  devotee,  who  has  been  enabled  to  place  his  gift  in  an 
unoccupied  part  of  the  vestibule.  Such  offerings  would  not 
have  been  made  before  the  missionaries  were  quietly  settled 
in  their  abode,  and  all  which  could  satisfy  the  eye  had  been 
completed  in  the  great  temple.  For  these  reasons  the  pilaster 
of  Buddh-Ghosh  must  be  considered  posterior  to  the  parabolic 
moulding  fig.  1,  and  much  more  to  the  Early  Buddhist  work. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  first  of  the  balustrade 
order,  for  it  diverges  less  from  the  Early  Buddhist  than  any 
other.  The  transition  from  the  ancient  cushion  capital  to  a 
water-pot,  and  the  conversion  of  the  vira-kantha  into  a  phul- 
band  with  pendant  foliage  is  pretty  and  simple;  and  this 
truly  Buddhist  conception  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  other  varieties  of  balustrade  capitals 
and  abaci. 

As  the  objects  of  the  missions  succeeded,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  became  converts,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct halls,  and  in  these  we  find  the  order  to  be  balustrade. 

When  the  monastery  had  reached  its  maximum  importance 
it  was  found  necessary  to  excavate  both  a  new  hall  and  a  new 
temple.  Following  the  natural  direction  in  which  the  excava- 
tions had  spread  from  around  the  first  temple,  these  were 
opened  at  the  extremities  of  the  town,  the  latter  as  near  the 
original  temple  as  possible,  the  hall  in  a  beautiful,  but  rather 
remote  spot,  beyond  the  ancient  artificial  lake  now  occupied 
by  an  asoka  grove.     Unfinished  as  the  columns  in  them  are, 
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their  proportions  have  diverged  more  from  those  of  the  Early 
Buddhist  than  any  other  of  the  Kenneri  balnstrade  order. 
Such  excavations  would  not  have  been  designed  except  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  of  the  mission ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  suspended  voluntarily  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  monastery  was  sup- 
pressed by  violence,  and  that  figs.  9  and  10  exhibit  the  st^le 
of  architecture  at  the  epoch  of  suppression. 

The  excavation  at  Elephanta  has  been  made  by  worshippers 
of  Shiva,  of  whose  worship  and  legends  not  s  trace  exists  in 
the  Buddhist  caves  hitherto  discovered.  According  to  tradi- 
tion,  the  worshippers  of  this  god  and  the  disciples  of  Buddh 
long  contended  for  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  Indian 
princes,  until  the  chieftains  who  supported  their  respective 
pretensions  met  in  a  general  assembly,  where  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  Shankaracharya,  the  Shivite  leader,  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory  that  the  disciples  of  Buddh  were  compelled 
to  emigrate.  Proof  has  already  been  given  that  the  Buddhist 
caves  of  Kenneri  were  suddenly  deserted  at  a  time  when  the 
architecture  in  fashion  there  was  of  the  same  character  as  that 
in  fashion  at  Elephanta.  This  then  may  have  been  the  epoch 
of  Shankaracharya's  victory.  At  all  events  the  existence  of 
the  same  style,  belonging  to  opposed  religions,  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another,  proves  that  the  one  religion  must  have 
subverted  the  other ;  and  the  desertion  of  Kenneri  at  that  time 
shews  that  the  Shivitic  faith  did  then  achieve  some  victory  in 
the  CoDcan. 

Perhaps  the  moulding,  Rg.  13,  may  afford  some  clue  to  this 
date.  It  runs  round  the  doorway  of  a  temple  in  the  smaller 
excavation  at  Elephanta.     Probably,  however,  this  is  of  later 


date  than  the  large  excavation,  since  the  small  basement 
(fig.  14)  is  added  to  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  of  some  of  its 
pillars ;  and  the  object  of  this  addition  seems  to  have  been  to 
relieve  the  unsightly  uniformity  of  the  fashionable  pedestal. 
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The  lotus  and  the  elephant  are  the  most  frequent  aud  con- 
spicuous subjects  of  Buddhist  sculpture.  The  former  is  the 
flower  and  the  latter  the  animal  which  Hindu  legends  asso- 
ciate especially  with  water  and  rain.  The  parabolic  moulding 
therefore  seems  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  mys- 
tic ideas  of  the  Buddhists ;  and  heace  it  seems  to  have  ob- 
tamed  such  an  extraordinary  ascendancy  in  their  architecture. 

On  comparing  the  letters  of  the  inscription  (fig.  12)  with 
Mr.  Prinsep's  table  of  "  Modifications  of  the  Sanscrit  Alpha- 
bet," (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vii.  pi.  13,) 
it  appears  that  two  of  these  belong  to  the  fifth  century,  B.C. ; 
two  to  the  third  century,  B.C. ;  and  six  belong  decidedly,  and 
seven  may  be  referred,  to  the  second  century,  A.D.  The 
pilaster  of  Buddh-Ghosh,  and  consequently  the  commencement 
of  the  balustrade  order,  may  therefore  be  unhesitatingly  re- 
ferred to  the  second  century. 

On  the  rough  wall  of  the  unfinished  hall  to  which  fig.  10 
belongs  is  cut  an  inscription  in  Sanscrit  and 
cave  characters.  It  is  a  mere  scribble.  Ball  ^  ^  "^iXsS 
Gangadhar  Shastir,  a  learned  brahmin,  who 
had  long  been  engaged  on  these  antiquities,  (and  who  furnished 
me  with  a  translation  of  the  other  inscription,  which  I  have 
lost,  but  which  I  believe  is  identical  with  tliat  I  have  given 
above,)  could  make  nothing  out  of  it.  But  the  second  letter 
seems  decidedly  to  refer  it  to  a  time  not  veiy  long  after 
Buddh-Ghosh,  so  that  the  balustrade  order  coiUd  not  have 
existed  long  at  Kenneri. 

Subsequently  to  the  suppression  of  Kenneri  the  balustrade 
seems  to  have  undera;one  the  following  modifications : 

I.  The  square  piUar  of  fig.  11  was  cut  octagonally.  See 
Vihara  Cave  Adjunta,  No.  7 ;  Fergusson's  Rock-cut  Temples 
of  India. 

II.  To  apply  another  remedy  to  the  same  defect  the  pedes- 
tal was  cut  pyramidally,  as  in  the  Doomar  Lena  of  Ellora. 

III.  A  rich  ornamental  girdle  encircled  the  balustrade 
shaft,  which  is  thereby  obscured  and  confounded  with  the 
pyramidal  pedestal.  This  variety  is  very  stumpy  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  this  character  is  increased  by  a  rich  deep  border 
which  edges  the  pedestal.    I>anka,  Ellora ;  Fergusson,  pi.  16. 

IV.  Neither  the  pyramidal  form  nor  the  octagonal  shaft 
being  sufficient  to  relieve  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  im- 
mense pedestal,  the  flutes  of  the  shaft  were  continued  down 
it,  which  thus  became  nearly  cylindrical.     Consequently  the 
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balustrade  shaft  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  capital,  and  the 
pedestal  of  a  shaft  resting  upon  the  ground,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  either  base  or  pedestal.  In  some  instances  the 
figure  of  an  animal  is  inserted  below  the  fluted  pedestal,  and 
seems  Uke  a  base  similar  to  the  vira-kanth  under  a  shaft. 
Adjunta  and  Mehavellepore ;  Fergusson. 

The  above  varieties  of  the  balustrade  order  represent  it  in 
a  state  of  degradation,  and  the  effect  of  the  balustrade  shaft 
is  destroyed  by  other  ornaments.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  third  Buddhist  order,  and  called  the  post-Kenneri  balus- 
trade. Subsequently  the  balustrade  shaft  was  entirely  omit- 
ted, and  thus  a  fourth  order  of  Buddhist  architecture  was 
invented,  whose  varieties  appear  as  follows : 

I.  The  pyramidal  basement  of  the  second  variety  of  the 
post-Kenneri  order  remaining  and  cut  octagonally,  it  imme- 
diately supported  the  cushion  capital.    Adjunta,  No.  11  ; 


II.  The  cushion  capital  has  disappeared.  The  polygonal 
pedestal  has  become  a  true  shaft,  which  sometimes  supports 
a  plain  square  abacus  and  mouldings,  (No.  17,  Adjunta ;  Fer- 
gusson ;)  in  other  cases  there  is  a  phul-band  and  a  second 
ornamented  abacus,  besides  rich  mouldings,  (No.  16,  Adjunta  ; 
Fei^usson ;)  and  in  other  cases  figures  replace  the  foliage  of 
the  phul-band,  which  thus  becomes  a  degraded  vira-kanth, 
(No.  19,  Adjunta;  Fergusson.)  In  aU  these  cases  the  pedestal 
stands  upon  a  small  base,  similar  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pedestal  of  Elephanta. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  Buddhist  architecture  has 
undergone.  It  seems  to  have  passed  into  Western  India  froai 
some  foreign  land.  Introduced  there,  however,  it  assumed  in 
the  second  century  a  new  form,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the 
parabolic  moulding,  and  to  the  conformity  of  this  with  some 
mystical  principles  of  Buddhist  faith.  Thus  were  originated 
the  varieties  of  the  Kenneri  and  post-Kenneri  balustrade 
orders.  In  them  human  ingenuity  vainly  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  balustrade  with  principles  of  architectural  beauty ;  and 
after  many  efibrts  was  at  lengtn  constrained  to  reject  this  pecu- 
liarity altogether,  and  produced  the  post-balustrade  order. 
This  is  in  fact  a  return  to  some  of  the  simple  principles  of 
beauty  in  the  Early  Buddhist.  And  yet  it  was  not  a  satisfac- 
toiy  return ;  nor  Has  the  Hindu  architect  ever  since  been  able 
to  recover  the  comparative  excellencies  of  the  Early  Buddhist 
pillars  in  the  Kenneri  caves.  a.  b.  obi-ebas. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  TRADITION  OF  FLAYING,  INFLICT- 
ED IN  PUNISHMENT  OF  SACRILEGE ;  THE  SKIN  OF  THE 
OFFENDER  BEING  AFFIXED  TO  THE  CHURCH-DOOKS. 

It  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  chanced 
to  visit  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  picturesque  site  of  the  httle  town  of  Linton,  or  the 
adjacent  rural  hamlet  of  Hadstock,  that  a  strange  tradition 
yet  darkly  subsists  amongst  the  peasantry  in  that  locality, 
dating,  as  it  would  appear,  from  times  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Normans.  It  relates  to  the  cruel  and  auramary  venge- 
ance there  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  a  sacrilegioua 
Dane.  Few  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  curious  traveller 
who  visited  that  secluded  spot,  upon  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Cambridge,  was  wont  to  be  directed  to  the 
north  door  of  the  little  church,  regarded  by  some  as  of  Saxon 
date,  to  seek  beneath  the  massive  clamps  and  hinges  for  a 
relic  of  the  Pirate  Northman,  whose  skin  had  been  attached 
to  the  door,  a  ghastly  memorial  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  and 
a  wammg  to  edl  who  might  approach  the  church  with  hke  un- 
hallowed intention. 

I  am  not  aware  when  the  earhest-  mention  of  this  singular 
tale  was  recorded  by  any  antiquarian  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. ■  Sir  Harry  Englefield  laid  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, in  1789,  a  ^ate  of  iron,  taken,  by  permission  of  the 
rector,  from  the  door  of  Hadstock  church,  Essex,  with  a  por- 
tion of  skin,  considered  to  be  human,  found  under  the  iron. 

The  tradition  regarding  that  church  had  been  recorded  by 
Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  with  the  statement  that  a 
second  similar  tale  had  been  preserved  in  the  village  of  Cop- 
ford,  in  the  same  county.  These,  however,  are  not  solitary 
examples  of  the  existence  of  such  popular  relations  in  Eng- 
land. Having  learned  that  one  of  the  doors  of  Worcester 
cathedral  had  been  reputed  by  common  belief  to  bear  a  coat- 
ing of  human  skin,  the  circumstance  appeared  so  singular, 
connected  with  the  village  traditions  in  a  remote  eastern 
county,  already  mentioned,  that  I  was  induced  to  address 
myself  to  a  zedous  and  inteUigent  investigator  of  Worcester- 
shire antiquities,  Mr.  Jabez  Allies,  F.S.A.,  through  whose 
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kindness  ray  curiosity  was  quickly  gratified.  The  singular 
fact  had,  indeed,  previously  arrested  the  attention  of  the  in- 
defatigable Worcestershire  antiquary,  the  late  Dr.  Prattuiton, 
of  Bewdley,  amongst  whose  extensive  collections  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  County,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  and  preserved  at  Somerset  House,  occurs  the  object 
thus  described ; — 

"  A  portion  of  skin,  supposed  to  be  human,  according  to 
the  tradition  that  a  man,  who  had  stolen  the  sanctus-heU  from 
the  high-altar  in  Worcester  cathedral,  had  been  fiayed,  and 
his  skin  affixed  to  the  north  doors,  as  a  punishment  for  such 
sacrilege.  The  doors  having  been  removed,  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  and  small  fragments  of 
skin  may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  iron-work  with  which  they 
are  strengthened'." 

Having  been  induced  to  follow  out  the  investigation  sug- 
gested by  such  ancient  traditions,  with  the  conviction  that 
all  means  of  adducing  evidence  to  substantiate  or  disprove 
them  would  quickly  be  destroyed,  in  the  present  course  of 
church  restoration,  I  sought  without  delay  to  procure  speci- 
mens, undeniably  authenticated,  of  the  supposed  human  cuti- 
cle in  question,  with  the  intention  of  submitting  it  to  the  test 
of  scientific  examination  by  one  of  our  most  skilful  com- 
parative anatomists. 

By  the  prompt  kindness  of  Mr.  Allies  I  shortly  received, 
not  merely  a  migment  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  great 
northern  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  but  a  careful 
drawing  from  actual  measurement,  for  which  my  best  thanks 
are  due  to  Harvey  Eginton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Worcester,  whose 
knowledge  and  judgment  in  all  that  is  associated  with  ancient 
architecture  is  most  honourably  esteemed  in  his  county.  The 
old  doors  had  been  removed  about  forty  years  since  to  the 
crypt,  and  replaced  by  new  wood-work ;  their  date  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Eginton  to  be  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  coeval  with  the  work 
completed  during  the  time  of  Bishop  Wakefield,  when  the 
north  porch,  the  principal  entrance  from  the  city,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected,  about  the  year  1386.  The  vaulting  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  had  only  been  constructed  towards 
1827. 
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On  close  examination  of  the  old  doors,  which,  as  usual  in 
principal  entrances  of  large  churches,  were  in  several  pieces, 
80  that  the  lower  leaves  only,  or  a  moiety  of  them,  might  be 
unfolded,  unless  some  occasion  of  unusual  ceremony  required 
the  whole  to  be  thrown  open,  Mr,  Allies  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  the  inner  side  of  the  door,  where  it  was  traversed  by 
a  massive  bar  of  wood,  several  small  portions  of  skin.  The 
wooden  bar  corresponded  in  position  with  an  exterior  one  of 
iron,  attached  by  bolts  or  nails  passing  through  the  internal 
bar  of  wood,  and  there  riveted.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  skin  had  been  laid  upon  the  wooden  leaves  of  the 
door,  at  the  time  of  its  original  construction.  "I  recollect," 
observes  Mr.  Allies,  "  a  horrid  tale  used  to  be  told  when 
I  was  a  boy,  that  some  person  in  times  of  yore  had  been 
skinned  alive  for  sacrilege,  and  that  his  skin  was  nailed  upon 
the  inside  of  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral.  This  tradition 
is  still  known  to  several  persona  in  this  city,  who  recollect 
seeing  the  skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  doors,  previously 
to  their  removal." 

The  supposed  human  skin  obtained  from  Worcester,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obliging  researches  of  Mr.  Allies  and  Mr. 
Egmton,  was  forthwith  submitted  to  a  gentleman  eminently 
skilled  in  the  use  of  microscopic  observation  for  investigating 
minute  details  connected  with  comparative  anatomy.  I  allude 
to  Mr.  John  Quekett,  Assistant  Conservator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  whom  I  was  favoured 
with  the  following  report. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  portion  of  skin  which  you 
forwarded  to  me  for  my  inspection,  and  beg  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  human  skin,  taken  from 
some  part  of  the  body  of  a  light-haired  person,  where  little 
hafr  grows.  A  section  of  the  specimen,  when  examined  with 
a  power  of  a  hundred  diameters,  shews  readily  that  it  is  skin, 
and  two  hairs  which  grow  on  it  I  find  to  be  human  hairs,  and 
to  present  the  characters  that  hairs  of  hght-haired  people  do. 
The  hairs  of  the  human  subject  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
any  other  mammalian  animal,  and  the  examination  of  a  hair 
alone,  vrithout  the  skin,  would  have  enabled  me  to  form  a 
conclusion.  I  may  state  that  this  is  the  second  occasion  in 
which,  from  the  hairs  alone,  I  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce an  animal  substance  to  be  human." 

Encouraged  by  this  result,  I  lost  no  time  in  the  endeavour 
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to  obtwn  a  fragment  of  the  Dane's  exuvise  from  Hadstock,  in 
order  to  subject  it  to  a  similar  test.  Through  the  kindue&s 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  who  had  noticed  the  tradition 
preserved  at  that  place  in  his  ioterestitig  memorials  of  re- 
searches made  by  him  near  Chesterford  and  Aadley  End**,  I 
obtained  such  a  sample.  The  door,  being  much  decayed,  had 
been  removed  in  1846,  but  part  of  the  original  wood-work, 
with  the  massive  nails  which  served  to  attach  the  skin,  is  in 
Mr.  Neville's  possession,  as  also  a  piece  of  the  robber's  hide, 
of  considerable  thickness,,  and  considered  to  have  been  tanned 
previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  wood.  This  relic  had 
been  given  by  the  rector  of  Hadstock,  the  Rev.  C.  Towneley, 
to  Mr.  Neville,  who,  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  supplied  me 
with  a  portion  to  facilitate  my  enquiries.  Again  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  &om  Mr.  Quekett  an  answer  wholly 
corroborative  of  the  popular  tradition.     His  opinion  was  thus 


[  have  been  again  fortunate  in  making  out  the  specimen 
of  skin  yon  last  sent  me  to  be  human ;  I  found  on  it  three 
hairs  which  I  have  preserved;  I  shall  shortly  send  you  a 
drawing  of  them,  as  compared  with  one  from  a  living  subject, 
and  you  will  at  once  see  their  identity.  I  should  further  state 
that  the  skin  was  in  all  probability  removed  from  the  back  of 
the  Done,  and  that  he  was  a  fair-haired  person." 

On  communicating  this  satisfactoiy  verdict  to  Mr.  Neville, 
he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Towneley  had  likewise  just  ascer- 
tained the  fact  by  scientific  examination  of  these  remains. 
The  next  step  was  directed  by  the  information  supplied  by 
MorMit,  in  relation  to  the  church  of  Copford,  in  Essex.  On 
communicating  the  object  of  enquiry  to  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Kennett  C.  Bayley,  he  kindly  sent  me  the  following  reply : 
"There  are  no  remains  of  skin  on  the  door  at  the  present 
time.  I  have,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  short  MS.  account 
of  the  parish,  written  during  the  incumbency  of  John  Dane, 
1689 — 1714,  wherein  is  the  following:  'the  doors  of  this 
church  are  much  adorned  with  flourished  iron-work,  under- 
neath which  is  a  sort  of  skin,  taken  notice  of  in  the  year  1690, 
when  an  old  man  of  Colchester,  hearing  Copford  mentioned, 
said,  that  in  his  young  time  he  heard  his  master  say  that  he 
had  read  in  an  old  history  that  the  church  was  robbed  by 
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DaneB,  and  their  skins  nailed  to  the  doors ;  upon  which  some 
genticraen,  being  curious,  went  thither,  and  found  a  sort  of 
tanned  skin  thicker  than  parchment,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
human  skin,  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  said  church,  underneath 
the  said  iron-work,  some  of  which  skin  is  still  to  be  seen." 

Mr.  Bayley  added,  "Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard 
that  what  remained  of  the  skin  was  removed  about  four  years 
ago,  I  hear,  however,  of  two  pieces  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  if  1  can  succeed  in  procuring  either  of  them,  I  will  for- 
ward it  to  you."  This  obliging  promise  was  fulfillKd  on  the 
ensuing  day.  The  fragment  had  been  taken  by  a  carpenter 
in  the  parish  from  underneath  the  iron-work  of  the  door, 
about  the  year  1843,  when  tlio  church  was  under  repair.  He 
gave  it  to  a  Mr.  Eley,  a  miller  at  Copford,  from  whom  it  was 
procured  by  Mr.  Bayley. 

The  issue  of  the  third  appea!  to  the  discriminating  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Quekett  proved  likewise  conclusive.  His  answer 
was  this  :  "I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  out  the  Copford  specimen  to  be  human,  as  well  as 
the  others ;  I  have  shewn  the  hairs  from  this  as  well  as  from 
the  others  to  some  friends  who  were  sceptical,  but  they  arc 
now  quite  of  my  opinion.  I  have  had  drawings  made,  and 
I  desired  the  artist  to  draw  a  human  hair  by  the  side  of  the 
others,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
hair.  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  mention  tlie  subject  at 
our  Microscopical  Society,  to  shew  how  valuable  the  micro- 
scope is  in  determining  doubtful  points  of  this  nature." 

The  value  of  natural  science  as  a  friendly  ally  to  archaeology 
in  supplying  conclusive  evidence  on  a  question  which  must, 
without  such  aid,  have  been  left  to  vague  conjecture,  has  been 
strikingly  shewn  in  the  present  instance.  The  singular  cor- 
roboration of  the  truth  of  popular  tradition,  thus  undeniably 
established,  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  no  circumstance, 
however  apparently  trivial  or  absurd,  is  without  utility  in  the 
investigation  of  the  history  and  usages  of  ancient  times. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  stating  these  facts  to  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  he  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  the  following 
curious  passage  from  Pepys'  Diary,  taken  from  the  highly 
valuable  additions  which  have  been  made  by  his  lordship  in 
the  recently  pubhshed  edition  of  those  remarkable  memoirs. 

"  April  10,  1661.  To  Rochester,  and  there  saw  the  cathe- 
dral   observing  the  great  doors  of  the  church,  as  they 
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say,  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  Danes."  In  early  times  the 
Thames  had  been  frequently  the  resort  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
men  of  Kent  were  continually  harassed  by  their  rapacious 
cruelty.  In  the  year  999  they  went  up  the  Medway  to 
Rochester,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  made  a  most 
fatal  foray,  overrunning  nearly  all  West  Kent.  Rochester 
cathedral  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1077. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  unable,  after  repeated  enquiries  at 
Rochester,  to  trace  any  other  statement  regarding  this  fourth 
example  of  such  a  singular  tradition ;  but  the  report  of  so 
minutely  accurate  an  observer  as  Pepys  must  be  regarded  as 
of  unquestionable  authority.  Lord  Braybrooke  subsequently 
observed  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Neville  that  the 
north  door  of  Hadstock  was  that  upon  which  the  skin  was 
nailed,  and  suggested  the  enquiry,  "  Was  this  the  case  at  Cop- 
ford  as  well  as  Worcester^  because  that  aspect  was  always 
unpopular  for  purposes  of  interment,  the  sun  never  shining 
on  the  graves  so  situate."  Mr.  Bayley  has  since  informed  me 
that  the  skin  was  on  "the  south  door,  none  on  the  north." 

Other  examples,  it  has  been  reported  to  me,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
probably,  of  the  coast,  long  infested  by  the  cruel  plunderer 
from  the  North,  and  I  hope  that  these  notices  may  prove  the 
means  of  drawing  forth  further  information  on  the  subject, 
I  have  thought  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
well  deserving  to  be  recorded  in  full  detail,  at  the  risk  even 
of  appearing  tediously  circumstantial.  In  a  very  few  years  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  substantiate  these  traditions  by  a 
chain  of  conclusive  evidence,  such  as  I  have  now  been  enabled 
to  adduce.  That  so  barbarous  an  exhibition  of  sunininry 
punishment  should  have  been  permitted  in  comparatively  un- 
civilized times,  in  remote  and  defenceless  villages,  exposed 
by  their  vicinity  to  the  coast  to  frequent  inroads  of  the 
pirates  of  the  Baltic,  may  appear  less  extraordinary,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the,exposure  of  the  skin  of  a  criminal 
within  the  walls  of  cathedral  churelies,  or  upon  the  doors  of 
their  most  frequented  entrances,  was  a  savage  display  of  ven- 
geance, which  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend.  At  Worcester, 
moreover,  this  was  done  in  no  days  of  barbarism,  or  disre- 
gard of  judicial  enactments :  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  advance  of  civilization,  the  introduction 
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of  foreign  relinements  and  luxury.  It  Is,  indeed,  possible  that 
the  skin,  in  that  instance,  might  have  been  the  vestige  of  a 
pimishment  inflicted  long  previously ;  but  its  preservation 
in  such  a  place,  and  at  times  such  as  the  period  when  the 
northern  part  of  that  cathedral  was  erected,  is  a  fact  most 
startling  and  incomprehensible. 

The  question  here  suggests  itself,  by  what  authority,  by 
what  judicial  enactment,  was  this  barbarous  punishment  in- 
flicted, not  merely  as  summary  vengeance  in  a  moment  of 
great  popular  inmgnation,  in  remote  localities  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  might  be  imperfectly  maintained,  but 
inflicted  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  the  remem- 
braoce  of  the  sanguinary  deed  carefully  perpetuated.  Many 
examples  of  such  horrid  torments  might  be  found  in  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Ar- 
menians, the  cruel  end  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  in  the  third 
century,  flayed  ^ive  by  Sapor,  king  of  the  Persians,  or  the 
fate  of  the  Chief  Justice  Itinerant  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, Hugo  de  Cressyngham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
who  was  flayed  by  the  exasperated  Scots  at  Strivelyn,  A.D. 
1296.  Knyghton  thus  describes  the  indignity  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  king's  treasurer.  "  Quem  excoriantes  Scoti  divisemut 
inter  se  peUem  ipsius  per  modicaa  partes,  non  quidem  ad  re- 
liquias  sed  in  contumelias,  erat  enim  pulcher  et  grassus  nimis, 
vocaveruntque  eum  non  Thesa\u*arium  sed  I'raiturarium  regis'." 
Such  atrocities  have  been  committed  in  every  age,  on  occa- 
sions of  despotic  tyranny  or  lawless  commotion  *, 

Punishments  of  a  very  dreadful  description  were  doubtless 
sanctioned  by  law  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  later  ages.  In 
some  of  the  early  judicial  enactments  expressions  occur  which, 
at  first  sight,  would  induce  the  supposition  that  flaying  was 
a  punishment  of  no  rare  occurrence.  "  Corium  forisfacere, 
corium  perdere,  corium  carere,  cute  privare,  corio  conipo- 
nere ',"  and  similar  phrases  appear,  however,  to  have  implied 
only  such  excoriation  as  might  be  inflicted  by  severe  scourg- 
ing, and  for  this  it  was  mostly  permitted  to  make  a  compo- 
sition,— corium  redimere, — called  in  Anglo-Saxon,  hyd-mid, 
money  paid  by  an  offender  to  save  his  skin.     It  is  indeed 

'   KnyghtOD,    Decern    Scriptoiea,   coL  the  victima  were  tanned  sod  made  idId 

'  2£19.  boots. 

*<  it  i(  affirmed  that  iinonE>t  the  dread-  *  See  Dueange,  Coiium,  Decoriaie,  Cu- 

fill  cnieltiea  of  the  French  ReVDlulian  at  tic,  Crinea,  &c 
the  clue  of  the  Uit  ceotuTy,  th«  skins  of 
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possible,  that  in  very  rude  times  actual  excoriation  was  in- 
flicted, and  afterwards  commuted  for  severe  fustigation,  de- 
scribed in  the  dreadful  terms  above  mentioned ;  and  occasion- 
atly  it  would  appear  that  flaying  is  really  implied  in  these 
enactments.  For  example,  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  it  is  or- 
dained that  if  any  man  slay  his  lord,  there  sboiJd  be  no  re- 
demption,— "  nuUo  modo  se  rediniat,  sed  de  comacione  (scalp- 
ing) vel  excoriacione,  severa  gentium  animadversione  damp- 
nttnr,  ut  diris  tormentorum  cmciatibus,  et  male  mortis  infor- 
tuniis  infclicem  prius  animam  exhalasse,  quam  flnem  dolorihus 
excepisse  videaturV 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  curious  question 
of  tlie  legality  of  "  excoriacio,"  literally  inflicted  in  pursuance 
of  judicial  ordinances  of  medieval  times,  but  I  must  leave 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  more  versed 
than  myself  in  ancient  laws.  The  penalty  for  sacrilegious 
theft  was  mostly  of  unusual  severity :  according  to  the  laws 
of  Alfred,  robbery  in  a  church  was  punishable  by  fine,  and  the 
guilty  hand  was  to  be  struck  off:  this,  however,  might  be  re- 
deemed', In  the  case  of  spoliation  by  barbarian  invaders, 
where  probably  successive  bands  had  repeatedly  laid  waste 
the  sacred  fabric,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  would  readily  be  admitted  as  a  justification  of  the 
most  savage  punishment.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  flaying  was  not  a  specific  punishment  for  any  parti- 
cular offence  or  class  of  offences,  but  was  an  arbitrary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death,  in  such  instances  as  these, 
where  the  vindictive  excitement  of  the  occasion  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  ordinary  modes  of  punishment. 

ALBERT  WAT. 

'  Ancient  Lsws  aod  Initituleg  of  Eng-  •  Ancient  Laws,  toL  L  p.  67. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  REMAINS 
IN  THE  BRITISH  HILL-FORTRESS  CALLED  "CADBURY 
CASTLE,"  NEAR  TIVERTON,  DEVON. 

An  excavation  of  an  interesting  nature  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  at  Cadbury  Camp,  (or  Castle,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,)  in  Devonshire,  by  the  direction  of  George 
Fursdon,  Esq.,  of  Fiirsdon,  the  owner,  and  under  his  inspec- 
tion. 

This  ancient  encampment,  which  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered a  British  earth-work,  is  oval  in  form,  its  largest  dia- 
meter being  from  east  to  west  about  600  yards,  and  ita 
smallest,  from  north  to  south,  about  400  yards;  the  inner 
vallum  is  nearly  perfect  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
circumference,  the  outer  vallum  remains  only  at  intervals; 
there  are  the  evidences  of  two  openings  or  entrances,  one 
from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south,  both  being 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  the  centre  of  either  side;  the 
superficial  extent  enclosed  is  about  two  acres.  The  camp 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  of  a  group  of  isolated 
hills,  rising  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Exe, 
and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  stream,  eight  miles  to 
the  north  of  Exeter,  near  the  high  road  from  Crediton  to 
Tiverton,  and  ef^uidistant  from  those  towns.  It  is  a  com- 
manding eminence,  that  in  early  times  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  strength.  The  views  from  it  are  of  great  ex- 
tent in  every  direction:  looking  to  the  south,  the  prospect 
extends  over  the  vale  and  estuary  of  the  Exe  to  the  sea,  with 
Woodbuiy  Castle  and  downs  to  the  left,  and  Sidmouth  Gap 
twenty  miles  distant ;  whilst  to  the  right  is  the  chain  of  the 
Haldon  hills,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  heights  of  Dartmoor ; 
to  the  north  the  view  is  bounded  by  Exemoor ;  to  the  west 
it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Devon  to  the  Comisli  moors ; 
and  to  the  east  the  whole  range  of  the  Black  Down  hills  may 
be  traced,  even  as  far  as  Castle  Nerocke,  and  including  the 
Wellington  column  in  Somersetshire.  Within  the  scope  of 
these  prospects  are  the  earth-work  called  Dane's  Castle,  on 
the  north  side  of  Exeter,  the  ancient  camps  of  Dolbury, 
Woodbunr,  Sidbury,  Hembury,  Dumdon,  Membury,  and  Cas- 
tle Neroche,  and  the  hue  of  the  old  Roman  road  at  Straight- 
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way  Head,  commanding  the  camps  of  Musbuiy  and  Yardbniy. 
The  view  of  the  camp  in  the  parish  of  Dawlish,  on  Little 
Haidon,  is  now  intercepted  by  the  Mamhead  plantations,  but 
must  have  been  visible,  and  by  it  there  would  have  been  com- 
munication with  the  camps  at  Ugbrooke  and  those  on  Den- 
bury  Down  and  Milbury  Down,  south-west  of  the  river  Teign, 
and  Modbury  in  the  south  Hams. 

The  name  of  Cadbury  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic 
'cat'  or  '  cad,'  bellum,  viilitia,  pralium.  Hence  the  tribes  of 
the  Catti  and  Chattuarii  received  their  designation,  on  account 
of  tlieir  warlike  character,  and  to  this  etymon  are  to  be  traced 
the  appellatives  Catumerus,  or  celebrated  in  war ;  Catvalda, 
powerful  in  war;  Csedmon,  a  man  of  war,  &c.  'Bury,'  in 
its  primary  signification,  denoted  a  place  of  defence,  whether 
strong  by  nature  or  fortified  by  art,  usually  situated  on  emi- 
nences, especially  in  early  times.  The  number  of  hill-fortresses 
in  our  own  country,  which  have  preserved  the  name  of  Bury, 
is  very  considerable.  In  Welsh,  'cad'  signifies  a  battle; 
'  cader,'  a  strong  or  fortified  place,  as  Cader  Idris,  &c.  There 
are  several  other  places  in  the  western  counties  of  England 
still  known  by  the  same  primeval  designation ;  for  example, 
in  Devonshire,  Cadbury  to  the  north  of  Chumleigh  ;  in  Somer- 
setshire, Cadbury  .Camp  to  the  west  of  WraxaJl,  North  and 
South  Cadbury  south  of  Castle  Cary,  and  near  the  remarkable 
fortress  of  Camalet,  where  Roman  coins  and  remains  have 
been  frequently  discovered.  We  find  also  Cadbuiy  Heath 
in  Gloucestershire  between  Bristol  and  Bath ;  Cadleigh  in 
Devonshire,  the  adjoining  parish  to  that  of  Cadbury,  the  camp 
in  which  is  the  subject  of  this  memou: ;  Cadleigh,  near  Plymp- 
ton  Earle ;  Cadley  near  Marlborough,  and  Cadly  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, north-west  of  Swansea;  Cadhay,  near  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon ;  and  Cadlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Southamp- 
ton water,  Hants.  • 

Mr.  Fursdon's  attention  had  often  been  attracted  to  a  dip 
or  indentation  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  Cadbury  Camp,  and 
in  March  last  he  determined  on  having  an  excavation  made ; 
a  very  little  beneath  the  surface  soil,  the  workmen  came  upon 
"  made  ground,"  and  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  the  form  of 
a  shaft  or  well  was  evident  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
but  filled  in  with  rubble,  earth,  &c.     At  the  depth  of  twenty- 

•  See  obiervalions  on  nameB  of  phcei  in  H»rt»home'B  SslopU  Ant!qu»,  p.  2*B, 
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five  feet  where  tlie  sliaft  was  only  six  feet  in  diameter,  the 
workmen  met  with  fragments  of  broken  urns  or  vases,  some 
ashes,  small  fragments  of  bone,  various  armillje  and  other 
ornaments,  beads,  &c,,  and  five  feet  below  these  the  remark- 
able ring  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  excavators  con- 
tinued their  labour  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
or  well  at  the  depth  of  fifty-eight  feet;  at  four  feet  from 
the  bottom  the  well  was  contracted  to  three  feet  diameter, 
and  formed  into  an  inverted  cone,  and  was  evidently  puddled 
round  witli  clay  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  water.  No 
spring  rises  in  the  hill,  the  supply  of  water  must  therefore 
have  been  the  rain  and  drippings  tliat  could  be  collected 
from  the  surface,  if  the  shaft  was  intended  for  a  well. 

Of  the  various  objects  found,  the  large  ring  is  probably  the 
most  curious,  it  is  of  bronze  and  contains  an  intaglio  of  an- 
tique paste,  transparent  and  of  light  green  colour,  bearing  an 
object  of  which  the  name  and  use  are  unexplained.  A  similar 
form  is  met  with  in  relief  on  two  ancient  coins  of  Argos  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  silver  on  which 
it  is  alone,  the  other  of  lirass  where  it  is  associated  with 
a  tripod  and  a  club ;  these  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  it 
represents  some  object  connected  with  the  sacrifices  either 
to  Apollo  or  Hercules. 
There  are  no  letters  or 
other  characters.  (See 
sketch  and  impression.)  j 
Other  articles  found  were  | 
a  variety  of  extremely 
elegant  and  delicate  ar- 
millje  of  bronze,  with 
very  fine  patina,  and  exhibiting  small  portions  of  gold  at  in- 
tervals; some  of  tlicm  round,  some  square,  some  twisted, 
some  flat,  tlic  latter  have  varieties  of  the  "circle  and  point" 
jiattern  punched  on  them,  of  delicate  design  and  workman- 
ship, some  have  hooks  for  fastening;  these  are  very  similar 
to  ornaments  found  in  a  Roman  tomb  in  York.  Also  two 
small  finger  rings  and  two  styles  of  bronze ;  portions  of  rings 
and  armillae,  and  a  pierced  button,  of  jet ;  sever^  glass  and 
enamel  beads  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  one  of  them  ribbed  ; 
a  lump  of  enamel  or  glass  which  appears  to  have  been  set  in 
a  riiig  or  other  ornament;  a  small  fragment  of  some  instru- 
ment or  weapon  of  iron,  very  much  corroded  ;  horses'  teeth  and 
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alveolar  processes  partially  fossilized ;  pieces  of  charcoal ;  por- 
tions of  clay  and  other  rubble.  Not  any  coins  were  found. 
Tbe  fragments  of  pottery  were  of  three  kinds,  one  black  and 
two  brown  ;  and  parts  of  the  mouths  of  three  vases  or  urns 
were  detected,  one  very  coarse,  of  black  earth  or  clay,  and 
apparently  unbaked ;  one  only  had  any  pattern  on  it,  in  imita- 
tion of  network ;  a  few  fragments  of  human  bones  and  some 
ashes  were  with  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  urns. 

It  seems  to  be  not  improbable  that  a  funereal  tumulus,  hill- 

frave  or  barrow*,  may  have  existed  within  the  limits  of  the 
irtress,  which  in  later  or  more  peaceable  times,  when  it 
wns  desired  to  turn  the  camp  into  a  pusture,  may  have  been 
levelled  and  used  to  fill  up  the  well  in  order  to  obtain  an  even 
surface ;  and  that  the  urns  which  had  originally  contained  the 
ornaments  and  ashes,  were  broken  unlieeded  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  thrown  with  the  refuse  soil  into  the  shaft. 

The  existence  of  shafts,  resembling  wells,  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  containing  fragments  of  pottery  and  remains  of  the 
Roman  or  subsequent  periods,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed 
near  sites  of  Roman  occupation.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
instance,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described,  had  hitherto 
been  brought  to  light  in  a  camp  or  fortress  of  the  early  British 
age,  such  as  Cadbury  Castle  appears  to  have  been.  It  is  how- 
ever highly  probable  that  on  many  occasions  the  invaders 
may  have  availed  themselves  of  strong-holds  constnictcd  by 
the  Britons,  and  have  occupied  them  even  for  a  lengthened 
period,  where  circumstances  prevented  tlie  formation  of  works 
according  to  their  own  more  scientific  practice  of  castrameta- 
tion'. 

The  researches  carried  out  by  Mr.  Fursdon  must  be  re- 
garded as  highly  interesting,  as  having  supplied  undeniable 
evidence  of  such  occupation  by  the  Romans  of  a  British  hill- 
fortress  in  a  remote  situation,  during  no  short  period  of  time. 
It  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  the  position,  as  a  specu- 
latory  fortress,  commanding  many  points  occupied  by  Britisli 
works,  was  the  cause  of  its  selection  as  a  post  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Romans. 

^  Two  barrows  etill  diet  not  fur  from  but  fur  t'lp  most  psrl  insulHoiGnt  to  thtw 

Hembui;   Fort,    on    Woolford    Hill,   and  sclual    occQjiBlioD   by    llie   invader.     The 

three  on  llie  eatne  line  of  hilli  slill  fiirt)iet  diicovery  of  an  iron  Lit  near  Heniburj 

to  the  Horth-cast  on  Brown  Down.  Fort,  .between   Ilonilon  an^l  Cullompton, 

i^  Many  example*   of  Rnman   remains  deierveo   notice.      U  i»  eiiRraved  in   the 

found  in  llritiBb  camps  inighl    be   cited,  Arcliioln-ia,  vol.  xiv.  p.  Sra. 
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ShafU  of  this  description,  frequently  designated  as  "  rub- 
bish-holes," and  considered  by  Bome  to  have  been  places  of 
sepulturC)  wells,  or  store-houses  for  grain,  resembling  the 
ailog  of  modern  times,  have  been  found  in  Thanet  and  various 
places  in  Kent,  as  also  repeatedly  in  London''.  The  Hon. 
Richard  Neville"  has  recently  noticed  one  of  these  receptacles 
at  Chesterford,  and  a  detailed  account  of  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  several  such  shafts  sunk  in  chalk  rock  at  Ewell  in 
Surrey,  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Diamond,  and  printed  in  the  Archseologis, 
vol.  xxxii.p.  451,  Similar  "rubbish-holes,"  containing  bones, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  remains  of  the  most  misct  llaneous 
nature,  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Trollope  in  several  places 
near  the  east  gate,  Lincoln,  a  site  abounding  in  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  age.  In  connection  with  these  curious  remains  a 
passage  in  the  description  of  ancient  Perth,  given  by  Pennant, 
may  well  deserve  to  be  noticed.  He  states  that,  in  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  river  Almond,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Tay,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bertha,  where  the  Romans  had  a 
station,  antiquities  of  their  times  frequently  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  fall  of  the  cliffs.  "Other  falls,"  he  observes, 
"  have  produced  discoveries  still  more  singular,  and  have 
laid  open  a  species  of  interment,  as  far  aa  I  know,  hitherto 
unnoticed.  Some  years  ago  in  the  face  of  a  broken  bank, 
were  discovered  six  pillars  in  a  line,  ten  feet  distance  from 
one  another,  and  eighteen  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
ground  to  the  bed  of  the  Almond,  shewing  out  of  the  bank 
a  semicircular  face.  These  proved  to  have  been  the  contents 
of  certain  cylindrical  pits,  sunk  in  the  earth  as  places  of 
sepulture.  The  urns  were  placed  in  them,  and  the  hollows 
filled  in  with  earth  of  a  different  kind  from  the  banks,  and  so 
strongly  rammed  in  as  to  remain  coherent,  after  the  former 
had  in  part  been  washed  away.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duff  has  de- 
scribed these  hollows  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  com- 
paring them  to  the  segments  of  a  cone,  with  the  broader  end 
downwards,  and  to  have  been  filled  with  bones,  ashes,  and 

*  Tbc  ilore  pUeei  for  grain  at  tk«  dty  the  min  will  keep  perfectly  loond  for  K 

of  Vilette,  Malu,  made  during  the  rule  of  lengQi  of  lime;  the  rock  ii  D&taraU;  diy, 

the  Gnnd-Maeten  ia  thai  ieluidtCOMiit  and  the  climate  nmarkabl^  lo. 

of  deepcbambeneieaTated  in  the  Datnral  •    Mr.  Nerillo  hai  printed   tome  in- 

lock;  the  acceta  to  each  chamber iibj one  lereating  memorial*  of  hi*  reaearchea  im 

•tnall  npenJDg  on  the  ani&er,  wbich  la  EtMi,  entitled, "  Aniiqiu  ExiJorati,"  anl 

cloaed  bj  a  atone  carer  cemented  down  lo  "  Sepulclua  Eipoeita."     SaAon  Waldei^ 

al  to  exclude  the  air.    In  tlieae  chamben  O.  Xonngtnan.    Bto.  I847-4& 

TOl.  T.                                                       D  d 
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fragments  of  urns.  These  funebrious  vessels  have  been  found 
here  of  diflferent  sizes ;  one  of  very  uncommon  dimensions  as 
well  as  materials,  being  of  fine  clay  only  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  entirely  plated  in  the  inside  with  brass.  It  was  capable 
of  containing  ten  gallons,  and  was  filled  with  ashes'." 

The  soil  of  Cadbiiry  hill  is  chiefly  of  the  red  sand  and  mari 
prevalent  in  that  part  of  Devon.  Quite  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  very  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  described,  a  spring  bursts  forth  so  copiously  as  to 
turn  a  mill  not  far  from  the  source. 

C.  TOCKBB. 


NOTICE  OF  A  MEDIEVAL   MIMIC   ENTERTAINMENT 
RESEMBLING  THE  MODERN  PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 


^'<'- 


The  representation  here  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the 
Archaeological  Journal  ia  taken  from  an  outline  delineation 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pages  of  the  celebrated  MS.  of  the 
Roman  d'AIexandre,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  executed  between  the  yeara  1338  and  1344". 


known  by  the  clau-nuik,  2M4,  Bod.  264, 
the  date  of  complelioo  of  the  scribe')  por- 
tion of  the  work  ia  (huB  recorded— ."  Bo- 
mtna  du  boia  Roi  Alixuidre,  qui  fu  pere- 
■cript  U  Hiiij.  joT  de  Decembre,  I'an 
M.CCC.xsxviij."    Tho  illuniiiuttion  of  the 


Tolumewas  not  completed  until  wi  jttn 
later,  u  thiu  itBted  — "  Che  line  fu  per- 
faildeleenluminure  an  xviij.  jourd'ATii], 
pec  Johui  de  Gnse,  I'an  de  grace,  M.CCC, 
xliiij."  The  utist  wai  possibly  a  natiTe  oT 
Ouiie,  in  Picaidf,  on  the  confines  at  the 
Netherlands. 
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It  represents  nn  exhibition  precisely  simitax  in  its  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  Punch  and  Judy  of  modem  times  ;  the  small 
theatre  having  all  the  lower  part  covered  with  drapery,  whilst 
the  upper  parts  only  of  the  figures  appear  above  the  stage, 
being  evidently  moved  by  the  performer  within  the  theatre, 
whoheld  them  by  their  legs.  ITie  two  figures  represented  in 
this  sketch  seem,  indeed,  to  be  no  other  than  Punch  and  Judy, 
the  latter  being  in  the  act  of  remonstrating  with  her  husband, 
who  has  evidently  an  enlai^d  paunch,  and  holds  a  club  in  his 
hands,  if,  indeed,  what  I  take  to  be  the  top  of  the  club  be 
not  intended  for  his  hunch.  It  is  hM*dly  necessary  here  to 
speak  of  the  antiquity  of  puppet-shows  as  a  means  of  popular 
amusement;  the  early  notices  of  them  have  led  to  the  idea 
that  they  were  figures  moved  in  the  manner  of  the  modem 
street  fantoccini,  which  now  seem  to  be  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion,  namely  by  wireSj  with  which  they  were  suspended, 
and  which  were  held  by  a  person  above  their  heads,  so  as  to 
allow  their  whole  figiu*es  to  be  seen.  Puppets  were  originally 
called  in  England, — Motions.  Warton  states  that  puppet- 
shows  were  the  most  ancient  amusement  in  this  country. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  puppets  of  antiquity,  as — 

"  Nerris  alienw  mobile  lignum," 

and  the  author  "De  Mundo,"  translated  by  Apuleius,  says 
that  they  moved  the  eyes,  neck,  arms,  &c.,  by  pulling  strings. 
Such  was  evidently  the  plan  adopted  in  the  puppets,  both 
religious  and  secular,  described  by  Strutt'',  Posbroke',  and 
Hone"".  The  latest  instance  of  such  puppet  plays  in  England 
was,  I  believe,  those  performed  by  a  company  about  twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  in  Regent  street.  They  were 
very  dexterously  put  in  motion  by  wires,  by  which  they  were 
suspended  from  above  the  stage,  and  I  recollect  one  of  the 
best  feats  was  by  one  which  drew  a  cork,  and  drank  of  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  wine.  These  were  a  foreign  importa- 
tion, and  the  dialogue  which  accompanied  the  movements  was 
spoken,  behind  the  scene,  in  broken  English. 

An  inferior  kind  of  puppets  still  to  be  seen  are  the 
little  dolls  dressed  up  as  man  and  wife,  suspended  by  a 
string  through  their  waists,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  at 
the  end  of  a  long  foot  board,  and  the  other  to  the  knee  of  one 
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of  the  SaroTard  Uds,  visitors  of  oar  metropolis,  who  aocom- 
panies  their  moveroeots  (which  he  prodaces  by  twitching  the 
string  with  his  knee)  with  a  rude  tabw  and  fife.  Tlie  knock- 
ing t<^ether  of  these  two  figures  is  possibly  intended  as  a 
nide  illustration  of  the  matrimonial  jars  <tf  Punch  and  Judy. 

Of  the  origin  of  Punch  much  has  been  written.  The 
anonymoua  author  of  "Punch  and  Judy,"  with  illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank,  London,  182S,  (8vo.  pp.  141,)  has 
collected  much  interesting  information  on  the  subject.  Strutt 
observes  that  a  facetious  performer,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Punchinello,  supplied  the  place  of  the  Vice  or  mirth-maker, 
a  favourite  character  in  the  ancient  moralities.  Fosbroke 
makes  him  descended  from  a  character  well  known  in  the 
theatres  of  ancient  Rome,  whilst  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  (December  25,  1847)  derives  him  from  a 
famous  Italian  buffoon,  named  Faol  Cinetla,  about  the  year 
1600,  whence  the  name  Pulcinella  was  immediately  derived. 
The  origin  of  the  names  Punch,  Punchinello,  Polichineilo  or 
Pulcinella,  or  that  of  his  hunch-backed  figure,  is  not  perhaps 
BO  important  as  his  character,  and  we  see  the  latter  plainly 
represented  in  the  sketch  here  given,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  older  than  the  date  of  the  supposed  origin  of 
his  name. 

It  is  surprising  that  Strutt  should  have  omitted  this  design, 
as  the  volume  from  which  it  is  taken  was  greatly  used  by  hiiu 
in  his  "  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  and  contains  another  nearly 
similar  representation  of  the  same  subject. 

J.  O.  WKSTWOOB. 
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ANCES  OF  SACRED  USE. 

THE      FLABELLBM,      Pl.ABRDM,     MUSCATORIUM,      MUSCIFUOIUM, 
ALARA    OR   VENTILABRUH. 

Thb  flabellam,  a  sort  of  fan,  formerly  used  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Church,  originated 
in  the  less  temperate  climates  of  the  east,  and  was  introduced 
with  the  customary  ornaments  and  requisites  of  sacred  use 
into  churches  even  in  the  most  western  parts  of  Christendom. 
It  was  not  unknown  in  our  own  country,  and  it  was  veir 
commonly  used  in  France,  during  a  long  period,  althoiJ^h 
scarcely,  if  ever,  required  to  fulfil  the  purpwse  for  which  it 
had  onginally  been  devised. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  very  early  times,  the 
frequent  pilOTimages  to  Rome  or  the  east  from  these  remote 
countries  of  Europe  caused  the  introduction  of  various  usiiges 
and  ornaments  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  countries  where 
they  had  their  origin.  The  simplicity  of  Christian  rites 
gradually  became  encumbered  by  the  multitude  of  external 
decorations  and  ceremonies,  whereby  the  vital  faith  was  dimly 
obscured.  In  later  times  a  symbolical  import  was  attributed 
to  every  circumstance  and  minute  detail  of  form  or  ornament 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  objects,  origi- 
nally hallowed,  solely  by  their  appropriation  to  some  sacred 
purpose,  assumed  a  holy  character  on  account  of  the  deep 
mysterious  import  assigned  to  them.  Those  who  were  igno- 
rant of  their  origin,  as  things  for  the  most  part  of  daily  and 
ordinary  use  in  primitive  times  of  Christian  faith,  conformable 
to  the  simple  requirements  of  the  country  or  the  occasion, 
might  well  suppose  that  the  vestments  and  oniaments  of  the 
Ijatin  Church  had  been  devised  by  divine  ordinance,  as  were 
those  of  the  Jewish  di3{icnsation. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  pious  intention  of  our  fore- 
fathers,  even  in  Saxon  or  in  Norman  times,  when,  returning 
from  distant  pilgrimage,  they  sought  to  make  demonstration 
of  their  zeal  for  the  enrichment  of  all  that  was  connected  with 
the  fabric  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  In  their  desire 
to  bestow  thereon  the  best  of  their  possessions,  they  returned 
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laden  with  the  tissues  of  Baldak  or  Tarsus,  the  gems  and 
oriental  rarities,  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  or  the  egg  of  the 
griffin,  to  be  offered  at  the  altar  in  token  of  devotion,  or 
grateful  mcniorial  of  their  preservation  through  manifold 
ijcrils.  To  such  causes,  likewise,  we  may  doubtless  trace  the 
introduction  into  the  simple  churches  in  Britain  of  observances 
of  sacred  repute  in  other  climes ;  these  usages,  Uke  the  novel 
architecture  of  the  fabric  reared  by  the  pious  founder  of 
Wereniouth,  Biscopius,  claimed  reverential  admiration,  be- 
cause conformable  to  the  "manner  of  Rome." 

llic  use  of  the  fitibcUtiiH,  called  in  the  Greek  Church  pitri- 
&w,  has  Iteen  traced  by  hturgical  writers  to  a  very  early  age. 
Cardinal  Bona  obsenes  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Apo- 
stolical Constimtious,"  in  the  litui^ies  of  St.  Basil  and 
1?(.  Chrysiwtom  •,  and  other  ancient  Greek  and  Syriac  rituals. 
In  the  litnrg}'  of  James,  included  by  Pope  Clement  I.  in 
the  "Constimiions,"  its  purpose  is  thus  expressed.  Two 
deacons,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  altar,  were  directed  to  hold 
ftins  fonued  of  thin  uiombrane  («{ IfUpw  Xon-wc  {tmiZut)  of  the 
foathers  of  the  peacock,  or  of  linen  tissue,  to  drive  away  any 
lit  lie  flying  creatures,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  sacred 
vessels.  It  can  scarroly  l»e  questioned  that  these  writings, 
although  of  grvat  aiitii|uity,  and  comprising  probably  much 
that  is  of  primitive  authority,  liad  been  handed  down  with 
many  additions  and  iuter[Xilations.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  in  the  hot  climate  of  the  east,  or  of  southern 
countries,  the  use  of  such  an  object  might  have  been  adopted 
from  a  verj-  early  jKTioiI,  in  chmrhcs  open  to  the  exterior  air, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  teems  with  insect  life.  The  large 
size  moreover,  and  nnniber  of  the  vessels  used  in  earlier  ages 
of  the  Cluurh,  when  the  congregation  of  communicants  was 
very  great,  rendered  such  precaution  the  more  indispensable. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  antiquity  of  this  usage,  and 
without  cutering  further  into  the  enuuirj\  it  may  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose  to  refer  to  the  learned  obsen'ations  of 
Bona,  Goar,  Suaresius,  Sebastian  Paulius,  Catalanus  and 
Macer"*.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  was  customarj-  to  depict 
upon  the  sacred  fan  the  semblance  of  a  cherub,  and  Goar 

.  ■  Dirioa  Miua  S.  Joan.  ChtvsaifPTnt,  flibellis  Pontiliciis  et    MnioriU  PaToni- 

Gtur.  Ritnile  GrccOTnm.  p.  ■&    Sn  aim  nil  i  S^b.  Paul,  it  Patma  argraln  Foro- 

thc  nol«  DO  Uli(  EUbiMt,  ibid.,  p.  I3G,  corneliMisi.  Seap.  l(45j  Catalan,  id  Pon. 

■  Curd.  Bona.  Rcnim   I.iiurfr..  liK  i.  c.  lilir.ili  Roman.  Roma'.  i;3Si  Macri  Uie- 

2d;    Uear,  p.  136,    Suamii  Dialriha  it  rok^icpfl,  &c.     St«  at~o  Ducan^e. 
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gives  a  representation  of  one  formed  with  the  head  of  such 
angelic  being  aflfixed  to  the  end  of  a  staff  or  handle,  the  fan 
consisting  of  the  six  wings  surrounding  the  face'.  If  such 
apphance  were  deficient,  the  Greeks  used  a  napkin  or  piece  of 
linen  to  supply  its  place.  The  Maronitcs  moke  use  of  fans 
formed  of  plates  of  silver  or  brass,  surrounded  with  Uttle 
beUs. 

Although  no  mention  of  the  flabellum  is  found  in  the 
"  Ordo  Romanus"  and  many  ancient  rituals  of  the  Latin 
Church,  there  are  sufficient  evidences  of  its  early  use.  Car- 
dinal Bona  cites  the  relation  of  Moschus,  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  in  which  an  occurrence  is  described  shew- 
ing the  use  of  the  flabellum  in  the  time  of  Pope  Agapetus, 
(A.D.  535),  and  the  epistle  of  St.  Hildebert,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  presenting  to  a  friend  such  an  object  of  sacred  use, 
to  drive  away  flies  from  the  sacrifice,  and  setting  forth  its 
mystic  import.  He  cites  also  the  ancient  Cluniac  Con- 
suetudinal,  and  other  proofs  of  its  adoption  by  the  Roman 
Church. 

In  the  inventory  taken  at  St.  Riquier,  near  Abbeville,  in 
the  year  831,  mention  is  made  of  a  "flabellum  argenteum, 
ad  muscas  a  sacrificiis  abigendas."  In  another,  relating  to  the 
church  of  Amiens,  is  found  "  flabellum  factum  de  serico  et 
auro  ad  repellendas  muscaa  et  immunda,"  given  by  a  canon  of 
that  church,  about  1250.  An  inventory  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
at  Paris,  in  1363,  gives  the  "Item,  duo  flabella,  vulgariter 
nuncupata  muscaha,  omata  perils,"  and  another,  in  1376, 
"ij.  flabelli,  Gallice  esmouchoira,  ornati  de  perils." 

In  our  own  country  the  following  instances  of  the  use  of 
this  singular  object  of  sacred  use  may  be  cited.  In  a  MS. 
inventory  preserved  at  Salisbury,  the  following  entry  occurs, 
A.D.  1214,  "  Omamenta  Ecclesie  Sarum,  inventa  in  Thesau- 
raria, — ij.  flabella  de  surto  (?  serico)  et  pergameno."  In  1298 
amongst  the  ornaments  and  vestments  in  the  church  of 
St.  Faith,  in  the  crypts  under  St.  Paul's,  London,  there  was 
"  unum  muscatorium  de  pennis  pavonum*."  Hamo,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  gave,  in  the  year  1346,  to  a  chantry  founded  by 
him  in  that  cathedral,  "  unum  flabellum  de  serico  cum  virga 
ebumea  •."  In  the  enumeration  of  the  valuable  effects  of  the 
deceased  Queen  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  and 

23S. 

•  RegutTum  Roff,  p.  £S4. 
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consort  of  Edward  II.,  the  following  entry  appears.  "De 
Capella.  Duo  flagella  pro  muscis  fugandis.  Duas  pixides  de 
ebore  et  unum  coffinum  pro  pane  imponendo,"  &c.,  33  £dw. 
III.  1359.  John  Newton,  treasurer  of  York  Minster,  be- 
tween the  years  1393  and  HIS,  gave  a  sacred  fan  to  that 
church,  as  noticed  in  the  following  entry  in  a  description  of 
its  valuable  possessions,  taken  at  the  Reformation. — "  Manu- 
brium fiabelU  argenteum  deauratuin,  ex  done  Joh.  Newton 
Thesaurarii,  cum  ymagine  Episcopi  in  fine  enamelyd,  pond' 
V.  unc."  In  the  costly  fiimiture  of  the  cluipel  of  WilUam 
Exeter,  abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  according  to  the  Com- 
jwtus  dated  1429,  preserved  in  the  register  of  his  successor, 
William  Curteys,  occixrs — "j.  muscifugium  de  pecok."  By 
the  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at  Walberswick, 
Suffolk,  we  leam  that  occasionally  it  was  even  found  in  small 
mrochial  churches,  in  rural  districts.  Under  the  year  1493, 
13  the  payment,  "  for  a  bessume  of  pekoks  fethers,  iv.  d.'  " 

These  examples  may  amply  suffice  to  shew  that  this  usage 
of  eastern  origin  had  been  adopted  pretty  generally  in  western 
countries,  where,  as  in  our  own,  it  could  in  no  degree  be 
requisite,  as  regarded  its  original  intention.  A  few  ancient 
fiabella  have  been  preserved  on  the  continent,  and  I  regret  to 
be  unable  here  to  offer  representations  of  any  ;  they  are  very 
rarely  represented  in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  one  such  design 
alone  has  hitherto  been  pubHshed ;  it  is  given  by  Faciaudi 
from  a  Service  Book  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  preserved  in  the  Barberini  Library*.  In  default  of  an 
illustration  from  any  muscarium,  actually  in  existence,  I  have 
to  offer  two  curious  exhibitions  of  its  use,  taken  from  the 
illuminated  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  Library  at  Rouen. 
In  one  of  these,  a  missal  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fonnerly 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  and  known  at  Rouen  by 
the  class  mark  234 — 412,  the  priest  appears  attended  by  the 
deacon  and  sub-deacon,  in  front  of  the  altar,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  chalice  covered :  the  first,  standing  immediately 
behind  him,  raises  the  flabellum,  a  circular  fan,  the  centre  of 
which  is  coloured  green,  with  a  broad  border  of  red ;  this  &n 
is  attached  to  a  long  handle.  The  sub-deacon  standing  be- 
hind holds  up  with  both  hands  an  object  which  appears  to 

'  Oudnet'i  Hist  of  Dunwich,  p-  IS-!.  arfinn  todiivciwaj'flteifromlheclulke.'* 

It  ii  UDguUT  that  so  late  m  1888,  Holmpa  p.  M£. 
in  hUAcidemyof  Armor;, unongst  thingt  ■  PiuliPu 

pert«iniBgto  '■  "  " 
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be  a  flat  loaf,  possibly  the  Fanagia,  or  blessed  bread,  some- 
times distributed  to  the  faithful  after  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  ■'.     Perhaps,  however,  this  may  represent  the  paten. 


In  the  second  representation  a  bishop  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
elevating  the  wafer,  he  bows  the  head,  over  which  the  attend- 
ant deacon  seems  to  wave  the  flabellum,  in  this  instance 
apparently  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  plain  white  parch- 
ment, attached  to  a  handle.  This  subject  is  found  in  a  MS. 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Pontifical  of  the  Church  of 
Rheims,  distinguished  by  the  class-mark  372 — 224, 

A  remarkable  ^iff^/am,  supposed  to  be  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  long  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Toumus,  on  the 
Saone,  south  of  Chalons :  it  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  the  learned  Benedictines,  in  the  "  Voyage  Litteraire  V'  and 
more  recently  by  Du  Sommerard,  in  his  great  work  on 
Medieval  Art.  The  handle  is  of  ivory,  measuring  about  two 
French  feet  in  length,  the  circular  fan  measuring  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter :  St.  Philibert  and  several  saints  are  repre- 
sented upon  it :  Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters  are  in- 
scribed upon  three  concentric  bands  on  the  fan.  Around 
a  pomel  forming  part  of  the  handle  is  found  the  name  of  the 
maker : h  ioh  elme  scab  fecit  in  honorb  mariae. 

^  Sea  Hacri  HiNoteiieon,  p.  Fennen-  olqecti    it  b«B  been  ilao  given   by  Du 

turn,  Puugu,  fto.  SoDimcnud,  Arti  au  Mayen  Age,  ch.  ut. 

1  Tom.  L  ^  281.     An  tngixriag  ii  AUki,  pL  iv.  *nd  Album,  ii.   Krie,  p]. 

STsn  b;  GneniD,  in  ttu  Hiilmre  de  I'Ab-  xrii 
bays  de  Toniniu,  tspRMotiDg  thii  niigalu 
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The  verses  are  curious ;  tbe  followiog  reading  may  not  be 
perfectly  correct, — 


T  TBtMSiaE  FEK  A 


This  curious  example  was  recently  in  the  possession  of  an 
antiquary  at  Lyons.  Other  ancient  flabeUa  arc  in  existence  ; 
the  Benedictines  mention  one  at  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Prouille,  in  the  diocese  of  Toulouse ;  another  was  formerly 
preserved  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  near  Marseilles, 
which  had  a  handle  of  silver'. 

The  fiadellum  appears  gradually  to  have  fallen  into  disuse 
in  the  Latin  Church :  it  was  retained  in  certain  churches,  at 
Messina  for  instance,  at  Malta  and  Troja  in  Apulia:  and 
jiahella  are  still  carried  on  certain  occasions  by  the  attendants 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  solemn  processions.  A.,  w. 

k  SL  Phili^rt,  founder  ofthe  Abeyi  of      Toumus. 
Juiniegei  sad  Hermoulier,  died  A.D.  6S4.  '   Maitene,  Ant  BccL  Bit.,  Ub.  i.  &  4. 

Hia  [clici  were  aubsequentljr  traiulaled  to       Art.  Tiji.  6. 
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The  agreeable  fictions  of  a  popular  author  have  rendered 
the  name  of  Peverell  of  the  Peak  familiar  to  most  of  those 
readers  who  occupy  their  leisure  in  perusing  works  of  imagi- 
nation. A  writer  who  only  looks  at  facts  cannot,  however, 
offer  anything  so  attractive  to  beguile  an  idle  hour,  when  in 
turn  he  endeavours  to  describe  a  spot  already  rendered  visible 
to  the  mental  eye  by  the  pencilling  of  genius  and  fancy. 
To  the  divine  gift  of  poetry  and  the  felicitous  turns  of  ex- 
pression which  arrest  in  their  rapid  flight  the  glowing  crea- 
tions of  the  novelist's  mind,  which  unite  the  gallantry  of  an 
heroic  with  the  wildness  of  a  romantic  age,  and  transfuse  the 
ideal  images  of  the  past  into  the  active  vitality  of  the  present, 
be  cannot,  as  in  consciousness  he  ought  not  to  incline,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  embeUishing  a  dry  and  simple  narrative.  He 
will  be  content  therefore  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  a  barren 
and  futile  insight  into  false  existencies,  awaken  &om  a  delu- 
sive vision  in  which  only  mist,  and  shadows,  and  phantoms 
pass  before  his  view,  and  pursuing  a  less  inviting  track,  en- 
deavour to  climb  to  the  verge  where  truth  and  error,  having 
defined  their  own  peculiar  limits,  have  finally  separated.  Slowly 
and  thoughtfully  returning  down  his  rugged  path,  at  times 
guided  by  a  clear  hght,  and  as  frequently  walking  in  obscurity, 
deciphering,  aa  he  descends,  the  rude  alphabet  of  antiquity, 
he  will  endeavour  to  trace  its  uncertain  character  on  every 
crurabhng  ruin  which  the  havoc  of  time,  or  the  still  more  ruth- 
less hands  of  man  have  spared.  To  the  patient  archaeological 
enquirer,  the  dark  labyrinth  of  sepulchral  gloom  gradually  be- 
comes divested  of  its  darkness,  and  the  broken  urn,  the  rusty 
sword,  the  casual  mingling  of  elemental  fragments,  or  a  mere 
block  of  coarsely  sculptured  stone,  are,  in  his  hand,  keys  to  a 
forgotten  language,  or  the  enchanter's  wand,  as  it  were,  which 
strikes  concealed  light  out  of  darkness,  and  elicits  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  stem  reality. 

How  widely  separated  are  the  thoughts,  the  aims,  and  the 
influence  of  each  writer!  the  one  can  never  soar  too  high 
in  the  unsubstantial  regions  of  illimitable  space :  the  other 
fondly  clings  to  a  piece  of  dull,  cold  earth,  the  actual  type  of 
the  tabernacle  of  his  flesh.    Yet  this  low  and  undignified 
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place  should  we  always  assume,  when,  divesting  our  minds 
of  the  influence  of  unreal  pictures,  or  of  merely  imaginative 
conceptioos,  and  rejecting  traditionaiy  or  popular  details,  we 
undertake  to  convey  a  brief  and  sober  description  of  things  as 
they  positively  exist. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  those  most  beautiful  mountain  gor- 
ges, which  Derbyshire,  more  than  any  other  English  county, 
abounds  in,  stands  the  little  town  of  Castleton  in  the  High 
Peak.  It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  interest  in  itself, 
having  at  an  early  period  been  encircled  with  a  defensive 
ditch  and  thus  protected  in  part  from  the  attacks  of  wander- 
ing marauders,  even  before  the  time  when  the  &ithfid  atten- 
dant of  Robin  Hood  is  repated  to  have  sou^t  the  neigh- 
bouring seclusion  of  Hathersege  for  his  grave.  The  surround- 
ing forests,  preserved  with  all  the  severity  of  their  peculiar 
code,  frequently  allured  these  bold  outlaws  to  their  verdant 
retreats,  as  in  modem  times  the  sportsman  is  still  invited 
by  the  rippling  of  the  trout  stream  and  the  downy  heather, 
to  seek  these  favoured  hannts  of  nature.  Here,  loitering  by 
the  side  of  the  pellucid  Derwent,  or  gazing  at  the  grot^ue 
rocks  above  Millstone  edge,  or  cautiously  traversing  Lang- 
shaw  Moor,  strewn  with  its  numberless  mill-stones,  the  seeker 
of  health  and  rational  enjoyment  can  divert  himself  by  turns 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  or  with  speculating  upon  the 
scattered  playthings  of  an  ancient  race. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  early  forest  rights  of 
the  Peak,  we  find  that  Henry  the  Third'  watched  them  with 
most  jeaJous  vigilance,  for  the  abbat  of  Miravalle,  though 
entitled  to  a  share  of  pasturage  in  the  green  enclosures,  was 
ultimately  forced  to  cede  the  property  of  the  convent  to  the 
Crown,  and  afterwards  to  undeTgo  a  fine  for  allowing  his  cattle 
to  feed  within  the  royal  demesne''.  Not  a  stem  could  be 
lopped,  or  a  tree  fallen  without  the  protection  of  the  king's 
writ;  and  hence  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
could  not  even  gather  sufficient  fiiel  for  the  purpose  of  smelt- 
ing lead  for  his  church  of  Hales,  without  first  memorializing 
the  Crown  for  permission'. 

It  would  now  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  forest,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  the 
present  enquiry  relates  to  the  castle  in  the  Peak,  and  what 

•  Aid.,  7  Henry  IIL 
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little  information  we  can  ^ean  respecting  this  ia  of  more 
inunediate  importance. 

Close  at  the  back  of  the  town  of  Castleton^  rises  a  lofty 
hiU,  accessible  only  in  one  direction,  and  that  with  conside- 
rable difficulty,  the  other  sides  being  the  rough  mountain 
rock,  all  equally  steep,  and  impracticable  of  ascent.  A  thin 
tongue,  having  a  bold  escarpment  on  either  side,  connects  Uke 
a  peninsula,  the  hill  itself  with  another  of  still  loftier  edevation, 
but  few  persons  are  found  adventurous  enough  to  pass  over 
this  narrow  link  for  the  sake  of  gaining  its  woody  summit. 
A  deep  and  contracted  valley  Ues  perpendicularly  below  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  presents  an  unusual  aspect  of  barren- 
ness and  solitude.  Even  nature  herself  seems  to  have  marked 
it  with  the  stamp  of  desolation,  and  hatred.  On  the  western 
side  the  Devil's  cavern,  below  the  beholder's  feet,  vomits  forth 
from  its  dark  and  ample  mouth,  a  torrent  of  crystal  water, 
which  rushing  impetuously  forth  in  many  an  eddying  curl, 
throws  up  its  silvery  spray  in  mockery  of  the  surrounding 
gloom,  or  in  equal  joy^ness  at  having  burst  through  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  earth  where  it  was  imprisoned.  Timid 
man  looks  down  into  the  abyss,  his  nerves  become  enfeebled, 
and  awe-struck  and  shuddering  he  rapidly  turns  aside  his 
giddy  head  from  the  yawning  chasm.  It  was  here  among 
the  wild  freaks  and  horrid  convulsions  of  nature,  on  the  brink 
of  an  isolated,  rugged  precipice,  uplifted  by  the  throes  of  a 
primeval  world,  that  Feverell,  hke  an  eagle  in  the  air,  selected 
the  site  of  hia  castle  in  the  Peak. 

Before  William  the  Conqneror  touched  the  English  shores, 
two  Saxons  named  Gemeoem  and  Hundinc  held  the  spot 
where  the  monarch's  natural  son  WiUiam  subsequently  had 
bis  castle  of  Pechfers".  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
(1068)  the  king  gave  him  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and 
various  lordships  in  different  parts  of  England:  forty-four 
in  Northamptonshire,  two  in  Essex,  two  in  Oxfordshire,  two 
in  Bedfordshire,  fifty-five  in  Nottinghamshire,  six  in  Derby- 
shire, including  Bolsover,  which,  with  some  smaller  grante, 
constituted  the  honour  of  Feverell '.     The  whole  of  these  vast 

'  Hani;  tha  Third  gnnled  it  >  ebirter  the  Kingof  thehDnorofWtn.PeTGrel],ind 
fora  wMkljmuletiabehddiniWedDca-  the  Eul  de  Femn  hu  that  with  tha 
d>f,in  tfaementhyearof  biiragn.  (RoL  whole  fomL  So  th^  the  Isbonren  of  the 
"'         '  foraat  ihaald  be  aniwenble  to  the  «rl  him- 

•elf  in  the  tame  mj  u  fonneily  tbej  wow 
to  the  Idng."— TeiU  de  KeriL  19. 
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I  descended  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy  to  his  son  William,  who,  as  is  reported,  having  poisoned 
itanulph  earl  of  Chester,  about  the  latter  end  of  Stephen's 
reign,  and  dreading  the  severity  of  Heniy  II.,  fled  to  the 
religious  house  of  Lenton  for  refuge,  where  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  moDk<.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  remain  long  in 
this  seclusion,  as  the  monarch  passing  by  to  York,  he  was 
compelled  to  cast  aside  his  monkish  habit,  and  privately 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  his  crime.  The  king  imme- 
diately seized  upon  his  castles  of  Nottingham,  Bolsover,  and 
the  Peak,  together  with  all  his  other  estates,  and  henceforward 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  even  as  the  last 
does,  under  lease  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  the  present 
day. 

These  great  possessions  having  once  reverted  to  the  king, 
we  shall  experience  very  little  trouble  in  tracing  their  subse- 
quent history  or  descent  when  necessary,  as  the  Great  Rolls  of 
the  Pipe  will  now  throw  considerable  light  upon  their  actual 
value,  and  declare  who  became  their  respective  possessors. 

Independant  of  the  attraction  of  novelty,the  charm  of  ancient 
renown,  and  the  perpetual  accession  of  new  stores  of  informa- 
tion, which  they  disclose,  there  is  a  freshness  and  truthful  charac- 
ter about  the  entries  on  the  sheriff's  accounts,  which  contrasts 
most  agreeably  with  the  often  sifted  narratives  of  monkish  histo- 
rians ;  and  as  the  enquirer  searches  through  the  invaluable 
national  records  of  the  Pipe,  he  draws  in  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  strongly  differing  if  he  wishes  to  have  nothing  but 
the  truth,  from  the  distrust,  suspicion,  doubt,  and  uncerteinty 
which  must  ever  attend  his  enquiries,  when  they  rest  upon 
the  mere  testimony  of  these  credulous  annalists.  Yet  from 
these  imperfect  authorities  English  history  has  been  written. 
As,  however,  the  ideas  of  men  progress,  and  their  perceptions 
become  more  philosophical,  they  will  grow  justly  dissatisfied 
with  such  defective  chroniclers,  and  whatever  concerns  the 
past  will  be  treated  more  as  a  science  than  a  crude  specula- 
tion and  fable.  Facts  that  are  in  themselves  essentially  in- 
controvertible, must  form  the  basis,  and  from  this  knowledge 
BO  abundantly  stored  up  in  the  treasury  of  our  national  re- 
cords, all  sound  historical  learning  must  be  distilled.  This 
vast  amount  of  reality,  though  possibly  susceptible  of  various 
interpretations,  according  to  the  various  turn  of  individual 

I  OeiTue  Dorobem,  1377.  n.  40. 
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thought,  is  still  absolute  and  certain,  and  it  will  therefore 
require  newly  analyzing,  methodizing,  and  explaining  for  every 
age.  The  history  of  England,  like  other  histories,  natural  and 
physical,  has  its  silent  and  mysterious  secrets.  Its  profound 
depths  must  be  penetrated  by  attention  to  minute  circum- 
stances ;  patience,  labour,  and  endurance  of  sarcasm  will 
reveal  some  of  the  fulness  of  its  extent.  But  to  keep  pace 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  man,  it  should 
be  written  afresh,  from  original  soimws,  for  each  successive 
generation. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  shews  that  the  forfeited  estates 
of  William  Peverell  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  for 
several  reigns. 

The  castle  of  the  Peak  belonged  to  it  in  the  second  of 
Henry  II.'',  being  included  among  the  lands  held  by  WilUara 
Peverell  in  Derbyshire,  the  annual  account  of  whose  issues  the 
sheriff  enters  on  the  roll.  The  king  was  here  himself  in  the 
following  year,  as  the  official  of  the  county  returns  on  his 
account  corrodiea'  for  the  king  at  Pech  to  the  amount  of 
£1.  Is.  5d.,  and  corrodies  of  the  king  of  Scotland  at  Notting- 
ham and  Pech,  £38.  iSs.  3d.,  and  payments  for  wine  (apud 
Pech)  £3.  12s.'' 

In  the  3rd  of  Henry  H.  (1167)  we  find  the  first  mention 
of  castle  guard  at  the  fortress,  being  the  year's  payment  of 
£4. 10a.  to  two  watchmen  and  a  porter.  This  annual  charge 
continues  to  be  entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  down  to  the  7th  of 
Richard  I.  (1196,  1196),  when  it  appears  to  have  ceased', 
and  become  transferred  till  the  9th  of  John  to  the  Clause 
Roll. 

It  is  not  until  the  19th  of  Henry  11.  (1173)  that  any 
specific  notice  is  made  of  the  castle,  but  an  important  entry 
arises  during  this  year,  being  a  charge  for  victualling  the  castle 
of  Pech  with  twenty  seams  of  com,  at  a  cost  of  £2.  lOs.  6d., 
twenty  bacons  at  £1.  14a.,  and  twenty  soldiers  for  twenty 
days,  £20,  or  at  the  unusually  high  wages  of  Is.  per  day". 
There  are  also  two  separate  charges  of  £2.  and  £46.  10s.  for 
works  upon  the  castles  of  the  king  at  Bolesoura  (Bolsover) 

■  Magn.  Rot  Pipe,  2  Hen.  II.  beatov  it  on. 

■  Corrodium  aigniflei  i  sum  of  mone;  ^  Mign.  Rot.  Pip.  S  Hen.  IL 

or  allowance  of  meit,  drink,  and  clotbing  '  Tbete  Rn  apeoifio  cntriea  on  the  Toll* 

due  to  the  king  from  »n  »bb^  or  olher  from  the  3td  of  Hem;  IL  continuouil;  to 

house  of  religion,  whereof  he  i>  foander,  this  period. 

toward!  the  ressonable  luatenance  of  tuch  ■  MigD.  Bel.  Pip.  19  Hen.  II. 

of  hii  ■ervuts  or  valeti  ai  he  ttiinLi  St  to 
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and  Pech.  The  notices  of  these  two  castles  continuaUj  run 
together,  having  belonged  originally  to  the  same  great  pro- 
prietor, but  how  widely  different  is  their  present  condition, 
this  being  a  mere  roofless,  ruined  building,  the  other,  one  of 
Derbyshire's  most  imposing  and  princely  of  residences,  the 
abode  of  lettered  elegance  and  taste. 

In  the  2l8t  Henry  II.  a  chamber  was  constructed  in  the 
Peak  castle  at  the  expense  of  £4.  18s.,  and  in  the  23rd  year 
(1177)  an  additional  outlay  incurred  of  £49.  upon  the  same 
building. 

Other  entries  of  works  occur  during  the  Ist,  2nd,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  11th,  13th,  and  17th  of  John ",  but  not  proportionate 
in  expense  to  those  previously  enumerated,  a  {act  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  architectural 
character  of  the  building  itself. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  already  described,  is  enclosed 
in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  square  by  walls  on  every  side, 
having  a  quadrangular  keep  (A)  at  the  south-west  angle. 
The  wall  running  from  this  point  downward  to  B,  where 
there  is  an  arch  four  feet  wide,  and  of  later  character  than 
the  keep,  appears  to  be  of  various  dates.  Its  construction  is 
in  some  places  so  rude  that  it  may  be  assigned  to  any  period, 
even  to  the  time  of  Gemebem  and  Hundinc.  Tliere  are 
rows  of  herring-bone  work  close  to  the  south-west  angle,  in 
themselves  no  criterion  of  remote  age,  but  when  mixed  up 
with  much  rude  masonry,  they  may  not  improbably  belong 
to  the  earliest  period  of  the  castle.  It  is  however  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  stones  forming  the  walling  being  of  the 
irregular  forms  dug  on  the  spot,  and  not  any  ashWs  used, 
there  is  a  natural  unevenness  in  the  face,  which,  being  covered 
also  with  grey  lichens,  tends  to  impart  a  more  ancient  look 
to  this  portion  of  the  works  than  is  perceptible  elsewhere ; 
so  that  it  ma^  possibly  be  antmor  to  the  Conqueror's  sur- 
vey. Proceedmg  along  the  western  side,  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  8ally>port  at  (C,)  which  must  have  communicated 
with  the  ground  below  by  means  of  a  ladder.    The  chief  en- 

■  The  Qrest  Roll  of  the  Pip«  nudn 
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trance  into  the  enceinte  was  at  (D),  and  here  was  stationed 
the  porter,  whose  annual  allowance  we  iind  entered  for  such  a 
series  of  years  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  and  the  Clause 
Rolls.  The  curtain  wall  on  the  eastern  side,  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  seems  to  be  in  great  measure  a 
modem  protection  from  the  danger  of  the  precipice  extend- 
ing all  wong  that  side,  though  doubtlessly  built  on  previous 
foimdations. 

The  first  view  of  the  keep  shews  two  of  its  sides,  the  north 
and  west,  to  be  stripped  of  rtearly  the  whole  of  their  facing, 
which  has  been  used  for  building  or  repairing  the  church  of 
Gastleton.  The  heart  of  the  walls  is  formed  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  on  which  they  are  erected,  though  the  whole  of  the 
ashlaring  without  and  within  is  of  a  fine  grained  and  care- 
fully wrought  sandstone  grit,  brought  from  a  distance,  and  at 
vast  trouble,  when  the  height  of  the  accUvity  is  considered. 
Enough  however  of  the  facing  remains  to  shew  that  there 
was  a  broad  and  shallow  buttress  at  every  angle,  as  well  aa 
one  in  the  central  faces  of  the  building. 

The  eastern  side  has  been  similarly  denuded  to  a  consider- 
able height.  A  doorway  here  under  a  plain  double  arch  in- 
dicates the  former  existence  of  a  chamber,  unless  indeed  it 
was  the  opening  to  a  temporary  flight  of  wooden  stairs  to 
obtain  access  to  the  first  floor  (B).  This  side  is  very  few  feet 
from  a  tremendous  precipice,  and  it  required  great  skill  and 
caution  to  erect  any  thing  so  close  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
rock. 

A  dangerous  descent  brings  us  upon  the  narrow  peninsula 
under  the  south  side  of  the  keep,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  it,  we  may  attribute  the  almost  entire  preservation 
of  this  portion  of  the  structure,  the  lower  part  of  the  central 
buttress,  and  some  of  the  talus  being  all  that  is  destroyed. 
There  is  only  one  opening  on  this  side,  and  that  a  thin  sUt 
from  the  second  floor.  The  building  seems  to  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  original  height  except  the  coping,  if  it  ever 
had  it,  and  all  the  courses  run  with  the  most  periect  Norman 
regularity. 

At  this,  one  of  the  most  favourable  positions,  we  wifl  eiidea*' 
TOUT  to  ascertain  by  the  united  aid  of  records  and  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  building,  the  probable  period  when  it 
was  erected.  There  is  nothing  in  the  masonry  to  favour  the 
idea  of  its  being  an  Anglo-Saxon  structure,  as  the  existence  of 
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herring-bone  work  below  the  basement  within  has  given 
grounds  to  some  persons  for  supposing.  The  cyUndrical 
shafts  at  the  angles  is  a  feature  of  too  ornaments  a  cbarac* 
ter  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  Norman  architecture 
as  we  see  it  developed  in  mOitary  buildings.  The  manner 
in  which  the  garderobe  is  corbelled  out,  does  not  display  an 
ancient  method,  nor  do  the  six  varying  angles  of  the  chamfers 
on  the  talus,  look  remarkably  early.  As  we  examine  the  inte- 
rior, plain  thoi^h  it  be  throughout,  we  shall  see  stones  in- 
serted on  the  northern  side,  which  (though  not  represented 
in  the  woodcut)  bear  zigzag  marks  upon  them  and  were  evi- 
dently used  in  a  former  building. 

These  architectural  evidences  of  supposed  date,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  similar  features  observable  in  the  work  of 
Simon  de  St.  Liz  in  the  castle  of  Northampton,  known  to  be 
of  this  period,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  entries  upon  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Pipe,  from  which,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  it 
appears  that  in  the  19th  of  Henry  II.  (1173)  the  castle  of  the 
Peak  was  victualled,  and  an  outlay  made  upon  the  works 
therein:  in  1176,  it  seems  probable  the  chamber  leading 
from  the  east  aide  was  constructed,  and  in  1179  the  whole 
of  the  keep  completed.  The  operation  upon  the  enceinte 
being  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

The  interior,  about  19  ft.  by  21  ft.  across,  with  walls  8  ft. 
thick,  presents  a  very  simple,  but  well-executed  appearance. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  total  want  of  convenience  and  un- 
necessary   decoration.      Be- 
low the  basement  are  the  re- 
mains of  herring-bone  work 
in  what  might  have  been  a 
cellar,  (see  plan  of  basement 
A).      The   ground-floor    is 
lighted  by  a  window  to  the 
north   and  west,  having   a 
staircase  three  feet  wide  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  lead- 

ing  to  the  first  floor.  At  the  north-west  angle  (A)  is  a  small 
chamber  inaccessible :  B,  an  entrance  to  the  part  presumed  to 
have  been  erected  in  1175,  now  fallen;  C,  the  garderobe,  cor- 
belled out  over  the  abyss  on  the  eastern  side.  The  second 
floor  has  simply  three  windows,  and  a  staircase  of  approach. 

As  there  is  no  flre-place  in  any  part  of  the  keep,  we  can 
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only  suppose  it  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners, 
and  suck  hapless  creatures  we  know,  from  ihe  Hundred  Eolls 
and  other  sources  of  information,  were  incarcerated  at  Peak 
castle.since  John  dcNedham  (2  Edw.IO.ticoniptinion  of  Hubert 
the  robber  who  was  afterwards  hung,  was  immured  within  its 
walls,  and  Henry  the  clerk  took  from  the  said  John  whilst  he 
was  in  prison,  an  acre  of  land  worth  408.,  that  he  might 
assist  him  in  his  delivery.  Upon  his  release  he  paid  a  fine  of 
five  marcs  for  being  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  district'.  At  a 
later  period,  4  Hen.  IV.  (1402),  Godfrey  Rowland,  a  poor 
and  simple  squire  of  the  county  of  Derby  as  he  styles  himself, 
petitioned  the  parliament  against  the  injuries  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  him  by  Thomas  Wandesby,  Chivaler,  and  others, 
who  came  and  besieged  his  house  at  Mickel-Longesdon,  and 
having  pUlaged  the  same,  carried  him  off  to  the  castle  of  the 
High  Peak,  where  they  kept  him  six  days  without  meat  or 
drink,  and  then  cutting  off  his  right  hand  sent  him  adrift  i". 

One  historical  &ct  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
year  1216  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebellious 
barons,  and  there  exists  on  the  Clause  Rolls  a  curious  letter 
from  King  John  to  Brian  de  Insula,  ordering  him  to  commu- 
nicate confidentially  with  Robert  the  royd  chaplain,  who  was 
charged  vrith  the  epistle,  and  to  give  up  to  William  earl  of 
Derby  the  custody  of  the  fortress,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
declining  compliance  with  the  royal  commands,  as  he  ven- 
tured to  do,  the  earl  was  enjoined  to  besiege  it". 

The  Patent  Rolls  supply  the  following  list  of  constables 
during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  HI. 

10  John.  Richard  de  Insula  and  John  de  Eein'. 

17  John.  Rftnulph,  earl  of  Chester,  castle  of  the  Peak  with  forest  and 

all  its  appurtenances  during  royal  pleasure*. 

18  John.  William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby '. 

1  Hen.  III.  Earl  Ferrers  baa  custody  of  Peak  and  Bolsover  cutles  till 

the  14th  year  of  the  king's  age'. 
1  Hen.  III.  Richard  de  Insula  acquittance  of  Peak  castle  *. 
7  Hen.  III.  John  Russel  and  William  de  Rughedon,  custody  of  Peak  and 

Bolsover  castles  t. 


'  Rot  Hnndred,  14.  '  lb.,  102. 

'  Rot.  Pu-L  ill  SIS.  •  RoL  Pit.  I  Hen.  IIL  m.  6. 

t  RoL  PkL  IBS.  192.  ■  lb.,  m.  Ifi. 

'  lb.,  89.  '  lU,  m.  ft. 

■  lb.,  1S3. 
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16  Hen.  m.  Brian  de  Insula,  custodj  of  Peak  and  BcdmTer  caeUes,  cod- 
tinued  in  tbe  13tb  and  16th  jean,  with  ^tpnrtenancee  for  life,  render. 
ing  £100  per  annum'. 

20  Hen.  HI,  John  Oubaitd,  cneto^  of  castle  and  foreBt  of  Peak  *. 

27  Hen.  IH.  John  de  Grey,  custody  of  Peak  castle  ■>. 

33  Hen.  IH.  William  de  Honeden,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Peak,  (de 
Pecco'.) 

38  Hen.  IH.  Castle  and  honour  <rf  Peak  given  to  Edward  the  king's  son  '. 

49  Hen.  IH.  Caslle  of  P^  to  be  delivered  to  Simon  de  Montfort  *,  an  ex- 
change of  lands  having  been  made  between  him  and  Kince  Edward. 
CHARLES  HBNRT  HABTSBORNB. 

•  lb.,  m.  S.    13  Hen.  III.  m.  13.  16  ■Rot.  PaL  IS  Hen.  III.  m.  6. 
Hen.  III.  m.  9.  *  Vt.,  K  Hen.  III.  m.  4. 

•  lb.,  20  Hen.  III.  m.  10.  *  Ik,   49   Ben.  III.  m.  26.  ud   Rot. 
k  Rot  Fat.  and  Rot.  ChuL  37  Hen.  III.       Chut  49  Hen.  III.  m.  4 
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FSIMKTAX  FEBIOD. 

The  existence  of  a  circle  of  etones,  supposed  to  be  ft  Druidical  monn' 
ment,  on  the  aouthem  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  does  not  mppear  to 
hare  been  recorded  bjr  anj  writer  on  Scottish  antiquities.  Mr.  Auldjo 
has  communicated  the  following  account  of  these  ancient  remains,  ac- 
companied by  the  representations  here  given :  "  The  dmidical  circle  is 
situated  in  a  field,  called  the  *  Field  of  the  Druids,'  a  short  distance  be- 
hind the  old  castle  and  mansion-house  of  Locbbuy,  in  the  Island  of  Mull, 
tt  consists  of  eight  stones,  placed  at  unequal  distances  in  a  circle,  with  one 
stone  much  higher  and  larger  than  the  rest,  118  feet  to  the  west,  and 
another  small  one,  15  feet  to  the  south,  of  the  circle.  The  eight  etones 
-vary  in  height  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  they  measure 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  height  of  the  large  out-lying 
Btone  is  eight  feet  eleven  inches,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  it  measures  eight 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  met  with  no  description  of  this 
circle  in  any  topographical  work  relating  to  Mull,  nor  do  I  think  any  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  the  original  dimensions  of  the  stones, 
by  digging  to  the  former  sur&ce  of  the  ground  on  which  the  circle  was 
placed.  The  nature  of  the  ground  of  the  field  is  very  moist  and  pea^; 
extensive  draining  is  in  prepress  near  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  clear  away  the  earth  from  around  this  circle,  bo  that  we  may 
hope  one  day  to  see  it  as  it  stood  before  the  peat  bog  gathered  around  it. 

"  The  site  ft  the  property  of  Murdoch  Maclaine,  Esq.,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  readily  afford  every  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object." 

Mr.  Gerard  Moultrie,  of  Rugby,  has  supplied  the  following  notice  of  the 
excavation  of  a  tumulus  in  Warwickshire :  "  My  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  some  large  swelling  mounds  situated  in  a  field  about  two  milea 
from  the  Foss-way,  and  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Byton-upon-Dunsmoor, 
I  detenmned  to  explore  one  of  them.  For  this  purpose  I  hired  workmen 
and  commenced  operatjons  on  a  mound  about  thirty-four  yards  in  diameter 
and  seven  feet  in  height.  We  ran  a  trench  from  east  to  west,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  any  thing  except  some  small  fragments  of  Roman 
and  British  ware,  some  of  it  ornamented  with  scored  lines,  which  my  work- 
men threw  up  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  trench,  about  a  foot  beneath 
the  Burfoce  of  the  mound.  The  discovery  of  these  induced  me  to  consider 
that  there  must  in  all  probability  be  a  deposit  somewhere,  which  we  had 
missed,  and  accordingly  I  directed  the  workmen  to  reverse  their  proceed- 
ings, and  run  a  trench  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one,  firom  north  to 
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■outh.  Thia  they  did,  and  at  a  depth  of  six  and  a  half  feet  below  the  tar. 
face  of  the  mound,  to  the  north  of  the  centre,  discovered  a  depoeit  of  wood 
ashes,  hut  no  indication  of  any  tiling  further.  However,  after  di^ng  a 
few  feet  south  of  the  centre  of  the  barrow  at  the  depth  of  eiz  feet,  one  of 
my  workmen  struck  his  spade  against  something  hard,  which  rang  to  the 
stroke,  and  carefully  removing  the  BUper-incumhent  soil  we  exposed  to  view 
what  appeared  to  be  a  massive  sheet  of  iron,  flat  and  round,  about  six  feet 
in  diameter,  but  so  much  deformed  by  ruBt  and  age  that  it  was  impossible 
lo  tell  correctly  its  original  shape  and  use,  though  from  the  lumps  of  iron, 
resembling  bosses,  which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  it  might  not 
improbably  have  been  composed  of  shields.  On  attempting  to  remove  it 
it  fell  into  pieces,  so  much  was  it  decayed.  Night  unfortunately  coming 
on,  we  were  forced  to  discontinue  our  operations,  and  refill  the  trench,  but 
if,  as  is  most  likely,  we  should  continue  our  researches  on  the  spot  at  some 
^ture  period,  I  will  communicate  the  result." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Hoare,  of  Cork,  for  representations  of 
two  specimens  of  the  gold  "ring-money"  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.     One  of  the  two  rings,  non 
Mr.  Hoare's  collection,  was  found  in  July,  1846,  in  the  bog  i 
of  Allen,  celebrated  for  the  frequent  discoTcries  of  ancient  I 
relics,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Cashel,  ("  the  city  of  the    . 
kings,")   county  Tipperary.      It  is  of  the   purest  gold, 
weight  5  dwlB.  10  grs.     The  second  is  a  very  small  speci- 
men, weighing  30  grs.,  and  was  dug  out  of  a  bog  near 
Ballinasloe,  county  Galway,  in  August,  1843.     The  an- 
nexed woodcuts  give  the  precise  dimensions  of  these  rings. 

No  specimen  of  these  rings  has  been  found,  as  it  is 
believed,  in  England,  They  have  been  discovered  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Ireland,  and  have  been  supposed  by  Irish  antiquaries  to  be  the  earliest 
form  of  currency,  "  Sir  WUliam  Betham  (as  Mr.  Hoare  iflservea)  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  who  started  the  idea  that  these  relics  were  fobrioated  and 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  money,  and  thence  denominated  them 
*  ring-money.'  His  supposition  has  been  pretty  generally  received  as  the 
truth,  as  also,  that  all  the  ancient  jewel-ornaments  were  formed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  ornament,  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  conclusion  has 
been  drawn,  in  consequence  of  a  large  number  of  these  relics,  of  various  forms, 
having  been  weighed,  and  the  fact  ascertained  that  their  weights  are  for  th« 
most  part  multiples  of  a  certain  amount,  according  to  a  gradually  ascending 
scale.  Whenever  a  variation  has  been  found,  which  has  seldom  occurred,  it 
has  been  only  of  a  grain  or  two,  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  wear  and 
injuries  of  time  which  the  object  exhibited.  The  smallest  of  the  specimens 
in  my  possession,  resemhhng  a.  bit  of  wire,  I  cannot  conceive  intended  for 
any  use,  except  as  money,  unless  the  rings  served  as  beads ;  it  weighs  only 
30  grs.  I  have  had  a  notice  sent  to  me  of  one  weighing  24  grs.  I  have 
Been  another  weighing  18  grs.,  and,  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  there  is  one  of  12  grs.     If  formed  for  heads  or  ornaments  only. 
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vrby  Uus  stiict  adherence  to  a  certain  gradation  of  weight  )  Specimens  exist, 
increasing  in  weight  in  the  same  ratio  ;  the  very  small  specimens  being  of 
the  greater  raritjr,  possibly  because  the  rin^  of  silver,  bronze,  and  bone, 
frequently  found  in  Ireland,  may  have  supplied  the  place  of  smaller  currency 
of  gold."  These  penannular  rings,  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  the  larger 
size  are  occasioniilly  found  twisted,  but  very  massive  :  they  occur  also  taper- 
ing towards  the  extremities ;  a  good  example  of  this  type,  exhibited  by 
the  bishop  of  Meath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  about  the  year  1755,  is 
represented  in  the  Archffiologia,  vol.  ii.  pi.  1.  A  series  of  examples  of 
Tarious  forms  and  dimensions,  the  plain  massive  rings  varying  in  weight 
from  12  gra.  to  276  grs.,  may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  svii,,  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  William  Betham  '.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  weight  ia  almost  invariably  divisible  by  six.  Further  observ- 
ations on  this  curious  subject  may  be  found  in  Sir  William's  Etruria  Celtica, 
in  Mr.  Lindsay's  View  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland,  and  several  papers  in  the 
Nunusmatic  Chronicle  by  Mr.  Hoare,  Mr.  Bonomi,  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  who 
have  shewn  the  curious  analogy  which  appears  to  exist  between  these  rings 
and  the  penannular  gold  currency  of  Sennaar  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
This  remarkable  class  of  Irish  antiquities  has  already  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers  by  the  communication  from  Mr.  Sainthill,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Arch  Geological  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  A  fine  collec- 
tion was  exhibited  in  the  museum  recently  formed  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  at  Lincoln.  Mr.  Hoare  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Institute  a  lithographic  representation  of  a  sculptured  bas-relief,  a  galeated 
bead,  found  amongst  the  excavated  rubbish  at  Pompeii  by  Robert  Gregory, 
Esq.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Filtown  museum,  county  Kilkenny. 

ANOLO- ROMAN  PERIOD. 

The  very  remarkable  fibula  and  armilla,  of  which  representations  are 
here  ^ven,  are  of  very  unusual  character.  They  are  of  silver,  and  were 
found  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  the  Ely  and  Peterborough  railway. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hertz,  of  Marlborough  street,  for  the  communica- 
tion of  these  highly  curious  relics.  The  fibula  measures  6  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  it  is  of  a  very  unusual  form,  and  was  originally  ornamented  with 
two  rectangular  compartments  of  pierced,  or  triforiated,  work,  the  delicate 
■  Thii  Eiutiae  was  alia  pren  with  the  iUustrationi,  ia  the  Oentlemui'a  Mcgaiine- 
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tracery  of  which  haa  unfortunately  been  broken  away,  so  that  the  demga 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Fibulce,  thuB  faehioned,  are  rare  ;  an  example 
with  pierced  work  of  this  deecription,  was  exhibited,  with  eome  very  curi- 
ous remains  found  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Sussex  Aichffiolofpcal  Society  at  Lewes.  They  are  in  the  possesuon 
of  Frederick  Dixon,  Esq.    Mr.  Herts  has  a  fibula  of  similar  fonn  discoTered 


at  NoliL  The  annillce  measures  about  2  inches  and  three  quarters,  by  2 
inches  and  a  quarter ;  each  extremity  is  formed  with  a  loop,  bo  that  they 
mi^t  be  attached  either  by  a  double  hook,  or  tied  with  a  lace. 

AUGLO-SAZON  FXBIOD. 

We  are  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  our  obliging  correspondent  at  Dariington, 
Mr,  W.  HylloD  Longstaff,  to  submit  to  our  readers  a  representation  of 
another  very  rare  type  of  fibula.  It  is  formed  of  bronte,  in  shape  very 
similar  to  a  small  tortoise,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Hedley,  of  Moakwearmouth,  by  whose  kind  permission  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  temporary  museum  formed  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Longetaff  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  dis- 
covery : — "The  ornament  here  represented  was  found  on  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Catterick  to  Piersebridge  (Gataractonium — Ad  Tisam)  now  called 
Leeming-lane.  In  the  centre  of  the  road,  near  Bedale,  a  skeletoa  was 
found  some  years  since,  only  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface  :  the  breast 
transfixed  by  a  rude  long  square  spear-head,  very  much  corroded.  On  the 
shoulders  were  two  ornaments  ;  one  here  given,  the  second  is  stated  to  be 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Ajitiquaries  of  Scotland.  No 
armour  or  other  remains  were  found.  This  remarkable  relic  consists  of  an 
oval,  shell-like  cup  of  bronze,  with  an  ornamental  border  of  rude  dragons 
and  snakes  intertwined.  On  the  reverse  are  remains  of  two  projecting 
pieces  at  one  end,  to  which  the  ocut  probably  waa  attached  by  a  hinge,  and 
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fastened  by  ft  catch  at  the  other  end.  The  face  of  it  is  moBt  richly  orna^ 
inenled  with  perforated  work,  adorned  with  five  projecUng  stuciB,  and 
minutely  twisted  silver  wire.  The  central  Mud  alone  remainB.  This 
curious  piece  of  pierced  work  was  attached  to  the  face  of  the  fibula,  by 
nieane  of  four  sets  of  holes,  farmed  in  the  principal  portion  of  the  ornament, 
which  in  the  side  view  is  represented  withoutits  ornamental  covering.  The 
large  hole  was  caused  by  the  pick-axe."  The  annexed  representations  of  this 
fibula  are  of  the  ori^nal  size. 

Fibuln  of  this  remarkahle  type  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Herr  Woreaae  has  given  a  curious  example  in  hia  "  Danemarks  Voraeit,"  K 
work  most  valuable  to  the  English  archKologist,  and  of  wliich  a  translation 
by  Mr.  Tboms,  with  additional  communications  from  the  author,  is  now  in 
the  press.     The  mode  of  fastening  is  there  disUuctly  shewn. 

A  umilar  fibula  is  given  in  the  Yetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xx.,  de- 
scribed as  "  an  oval  brass  ornament  of  chased  work,  somewhat  like  the 
emboeament  of  a  horse-bit.  It  was  found  together  with  a  brass  pin  and  a 
brass  needle,  one  on  each  side  of  a  skeleton,  in  the  Isle  of  Sangay,  between 
the  Isles  of  Uril  and  Harrin,  to  the  west  of  Bcotlaad."  It  is  also  stated, 
that  "  the  fellow  of  it"  was  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Another 
was  discovered  in  a  tumulus  in  Lancashire,  with  a  stone  hnmmer,  beads, 
and  various  remains,  according  to  an  interesting  communication,  for  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Michael  Jones,  and  which  we  hope  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  A  pair  of  ornaments,  very  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  Leeming-Iane,  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Kendall,  with  a  skeleton  and 
various  remains,  near  Pier-o-Wall,  Orkney,  and  are  figured  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Arclueological  Assoraation,  with  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Groflon 
Crokeri*. 

PSBIOD  OP  GOTHIC  AKT. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  O.  Jarvis,  vicar  of  Hackthom,  near  Lincoln,  has  com- 
municated a  note  of  a  singular  discovery  recently  made  at  Market  Rasen,  in 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  curious  memoir  on  the  ancient  Oratories 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  holy  wells  frequently  found  adjacent  to  them,  published 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  Archieological  Journal,  noticed  the  prevalent 
custom,  in  former  times,  of  dropping  pins  into  these  wells.  He  stated  that 
pins  might  be  collected  by  the  handful,  especially  at  ancient  wells  reputed 
as  sacred,  and  that  thousands  of  pins  might  be  found  at  a  spot  near  the  way 
to  the  oratory  of  St.  Piran  in  the  sands ;  since  it  had  been  customary,  ac- 
cording (o  tradition,  to  drop  one  or  two  pins  there,  when  a  child  wan 
baptized'.  Borlase  also  mentions  the  superstitious  practices  at  the  well  of 
St.  Haddem,  near  Penzance.  "  By  dropping  pins  or  pebbles  into  this  foun- 
t^n  (he  observes),  by  shaking  the  ground  round  the  fountain,  or  by  con- 
triving to  raise  bubbles  from  the  bottom  on  certain  days,  when  the  moon  is 
at  a  particular  stage  of  increase  or  decrease,  the  secrets  of  this  well  are 

^  Vol.  ii  p.  381.  °   Archaol.  Journal,  toL  ii.  p.  333. 
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tfans  extorted."  Bnnd  mentioDS,  in  his  Hirtoiy  of  Newcastle,  tbe  prenil- 
in^  cnat(»ii  of  taking  diaeaaed  children  to  Bedes'  well,  near  that  town,  and 
dropping  a  enmked  pin  into  the  well,  previously  to  the  sufferer  being  dipped'. 
TUs  practice  was  retained  as  recentl3r  as  the  year  1740.  Id  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  it  was  likewise  customary,  according  to  Martin,  for  the 
sick  to  frequent  certain  wells  reputed  of  medicinal  virtue  ;  and,  after  some 
anperatitions  obserrances,  to  leave  a  small  offering  upon  the  atone  which 
GOTered  tbe  well,  each  as  a  pin,  needle,  (arthing,  or  the  like. 

During  a  late  Tiat  to  Market  Rasen,  Mr.  Jarris  found  some  workmen 
engaged  in  deepening  a  mill-dam  :  they  appeared  to  be  at  work  about  ten 
feet  below  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream,  and  in  the  course  of  tbe  operation 
threw  oat  several  ancient  objects  of  Tarions  dates,  an  iron  javelin  head,  two 
single-edged  da^ers,  part  of  a  bridle-bit,  some  common  "  Abbey  piecea," 
and  a  farthiog  of  Charles  II.  There  were  also  found  hundreds  of  brass 
pins,  of  various  forms  and  sicca,  some  having  orDamcnted  heads,  and  mea- 
suring about  three  inches  in  length.  One  of  the  woritmen  on  being  ques- 
tioned said  that  there  were  "  Spas"  in  the  neighbourhood ;  there  are  springs 
at  Kiogerby,  near  Rasen,  to  which  healing  propertie«  are  attributed,  and 
these  are  familiarly  termed  "  Spas  :"  Mr.  Jarvis  understood  that  there  also 
large  numbers  of  pins  were  found.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  country 
people,  who  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  the  finding  of  so  large  a  quantity 
of  pins  in  the  miU-dsm,  should  have  connected  the  fact  with  the  existence 
of  healing  ^rings,  an  evidence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  some  traditioiial  recol- 
lection of  the  obsolete  us^e  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

An  incised  sepulchral  memorial  of  considerable  interest  has  been  found 
near  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  the  church  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  It 
is  a  slab  of  stone,  measuring  seven  feet  one  inch,  in  length,  by  about  two 
feet  four  inches  at  the  head,  and  two  feet  at  the  foot.  The  portraiture  of  a 
lady  is  engraved  upon  it ;  over  her  bead  appear  portions  of  the  design  of  a 
foliated  canopy,  and  an  inscription  runs  round  the  margin  of  the  slab.  Its 
existence  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  it  was  found  concealed  by  pevre,  and 
the  discovery  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Maclean,  having  been  made  by  him 
about  two  years  since,  during  repairs  and  restorations  in  Sudbury  church. 
We  regret,  however,  to  learn  that  this  interesting  memorial  has  been  again 
concealed  from  view :  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Almack,  of  Long  Melford, 
for  a  notice  of  the  discovery,  accompanied  by  an  accurate  representation, 
executed  for  Mr.  Maclean,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sprague,  of  Colchester.  The  in- 
scription,in"Longobajdic'*  capitals,  may  be  read  asfoUows, — ^cbi.oist. 

SBtETE .  OE  BE  (iNT  aviNTI]r).T.E  .  FEKME  .  KOBEBT  .  DE  .  (bEINT)  .  QTINTIK  . 
KI  IBESFASSA  .  EN  .  IAN  .  OS  ,  OBACE .  X  .  CCO (lE  IOT)  B  .  DE .  SEINT  . 

OBEQOBT.^-cloBing  vrith  a  commendation,  probably,  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  the  last  tetters  of  the  legend  are  almost  e&ced.  This  memo- 
rial  presents  a  singular  feature,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  monu- 
mental portraitures  in  this  country,  namely  that  the  head  of  the  figure,  as 
also  the  bands,  which  are  united  upon  the  bosom  according  to  customary 

'  111*1017  ''^  Neirculle,  voL  iL  p.  54. 
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fkehion  m  such  designs,  appear  to  have  been  engrayed  on  separate  pieces, 
of  a  different  material  to  the  slab  itself,  and  inlaid  on  its  sur&ce,  a  peculi- 
mSj  in  sepulchral  slabs  not  unfrequently  to  be  noticed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  France.  The  matrices,  or  indents,  intended  to  receive  these  in- 
cnistatione,  aov  alone  remain  in  the  example  communicated  by  Mr.  Almack ; 
the  material  originally  inlaid  in  them  may  have  been  brass,  thus  sparingly 
used  for  the  sake  possibly  of  economy  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Maclean 
that,  according  to  his  opinian,  it  was  white  marble,  and  both  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  used  on  the  continent  in  tombs  of  this  description. 

This  peculiarity,  as  also  the  general  design  of  the  figure,  closely  resem- 
fating  that  of  continental  memoriaK  would  appear  to  warrant  the  conjecture 
that  this  slab  was  engraved  by  a  French  artificer.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
family  of  French  origin,  named  de  St.  Quintin,  doubtless  from  the  ancient 
town  of  that  name  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  long  celebrated  for 
manufactures  of  linen  and  other  tissues,  appear  to  have  had  commercial 
transactionB  at  Sudbury,  in  the  timea  of  Edward  I.,  not  very  long  before 
the  date  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  tomb.  This  fact  is  ascertained  by 
the  following  record  of  an  inquisition  made  at  Sudbury,  3  Edw.  I. 

"  Yillata  de  Subyr*.  Inquisitio  facta,  .  ,  .  De  hiis  qui  discordia  durante 
inter  Begem  et  Conutissam  Flandrie,  contra  iniUcionem  et  defendonem 
Regis  defancd,  et  Regis  qui  nunc  est,  duxerunt  vel  duci  fecenmt  lanas 
aliquas  ad  partes  Izansmarinas,  &c. 

"  Dicuot  quod  Johannes  Bare,  Johannes  Bonewlle,  miles  de  Bonerile, 
Thomas  Knivet,  Johannes  Knivet,  Robertus  de  Sancto  Quintino,  et  Johannes 
de  Sancto  Quintino,  Reginaldua  Cokerel,  et  Xoelue  de  Auhianis*,  Johannes 
Mulet,  Johannes  Bele,  omnes  mercatores  Ambianenses,  duxerunt  et  duci 
fecerunt  lanas  ad  partes  tnmsmarinas,  quot  saccos  nesciunt,  et  per  portum 
Gypewic'  illaa  duxerunt '." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Seieve  was  the  wife  or  near  relation  of  this 
same  Robert,  the  merchant  of  Amiens,  thua  called  to  account  for  transgress- 
mg  the  severe  enactments  against  exportation  of  wool,  long  and  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  eastern  counties  to  the  prejudice  of  English  dealers.  The 
name  Seieve  is  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  this  country :  it  may  be  noticed 
however  in  the  Exeter  Domesday,  and  twice  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Winchester,  named  in  the  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  > 

Weever,  in  his  account  of  St.  Gregory's  church,  Sudbury,  states  that 
"  in  the  said  church  lie  buried  (as  I  have  it  in  the  notes  of  burials,  from 
William-le-Neve,  York  Herald)  the  bodies  of  ...  .  Henry,  father  of  Robert 
Saint  Quintyn,  Philip  Saint  Quintin,"  &c.' 

The  effig;  of  Seieve  de  Seint  Quintin  appears  to  be  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  its  general  design  it  bears  much  resemblance 
to  the  sepulchral  brasses  representing  Margaret,  Lady  de  Camoys,  A.D. 
1310,  atTrotton,  Sussex,  and  Joan,  Lady  Cobham,  A.D.,  1320,  atCobham, 
Kent.     She  wears  the  same  loosely  fitting  robe,  with  short  sleeves  reaching 

■  Sic    Prabibly  ihe  right  readiog 
Aobiania,  or  Ambianii,  AmiGDs. 
'  RoL  HdiiiIt.,  iL  p.  179. 
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a  little  below  the  elbow,  but  she  hRs  alK  a  mantle,  whicb  is  wanting  m  the 
other  exoniplea.     A  very  small  dog  lies  on  her  skirt,  between  her  feet. 

Mr.  Charles  Tucker  has  communicated  the  following  notice  of  an  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  at  Exeter,  lately  demo- 
liahed,  and  of  the  remains  of  a  decorative  pavement.  The  heraldic  tiles 
in  question  have  been  presented  by  him  to  the  museiun  of  the  Institnte. 

"  In  pulling  down  parts  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  at  Exeter, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice,  the  workmen  found  a  floor  of 
decorative  tiles  (which  had  been  partly  concealed  by  a  more  modem  wooden 
one)  in  a  chamber,  formerly  of  some  note  and  pretension,  having  a  basement 
story  beneath,  and  a  fine  lofty  carved  oak  roof,  which  bad  also  been  hid  by 
a  modern  plastered  ceiling.  The  floor  was  formed  with  armorial  decorative 
tiles,  arranged  in  compartments  of  fours,  with  a  border  of  plain  reddish- 
brown  tiles,  surrounding  every  four.  The  tiles,  of  which  three  exhibit 
aimorial  scutcheons,  may  be  thus  described :  1 ,  a  lion  rampant,  Poictou  ?  2,  a 
lion  rampant,  within  a  bordure  beianty,  a  fieur.-de-lys  being  placed  above  and 
on  each  side  of  the  scutcheon  ;  3,  three  chevronels.  On  the  fourth  tile  ap- 
pears an  eagle  displayed,  in  a  compartment  formed  with  many  cusps,  the  four 
principal  points  bearing  crowns :  this  ornament  bears  much  reeemhlBnce  to 
the  fan-shaped  crest  which  aunnounted  both  the  basinet  of  the  Icni^t,  and 
the  head  of  his  charger,  ss  shewn  by  seals  and  illuminations  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  of  Exeter,  made  a  commani- 
cation  on  the  subject  to  an  officer  of  ihe  Herald's  College,  and  has  for- 
warded to  me  the  following  su^cHtions,  as  to  the  annorial  bearings  de- 
corating these  tiles.  The  first  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Foictou,  and  the 
second  those  of  the  earl  of  Corawall,  Richard  Plantagenet,  second  son  of 
Slug  John,  having,  upon  being  created  earl  of  Poictou  and  Cornwall,  in 
1225,  adopted  the  arms  of  Poictou,  via.,  argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules, 
crowned  or,  within  a  bordure  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Cornwall,  vis.,  sable 
bezanty.  He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1256,  and  died  in  1271. 
All  the  bearings  in  question  appear  to  refer  personaUy  to  Edmund  of 
Almaine,  eatl  of  Cornwall,  son  and  successor  of  Kchard  Plantagenet,  second 
son  of  King  John,  This  Edmund  Intermarried  with  Margaret  de  Clare, 
daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  arms,  three  chevronels, 
occupy  one  of  the  shields.  The  device  of  an  eagle,  with  the  crown  at 
the  four  points  of  the  bordure,  appear  to  refer  to  the  dignity  of  his  lather, 
as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  I  0ad  that  he  bore  on  hia  seal  the  shield  of  his 
arms  placed  on  an  eagle,  or  rather  hanging  from  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
with  the  inscription :  S  Eudmundi  de  Alemannia,  Comitis  Comubie'. 

"  If  lie  above  explanation  of  the  bearings  be  correct,  it  will  afford  a  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  work,  and  fix  it  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. lUchard,  earl  of  Poictou  and  Cornwall,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
espoused  Sanchia  of  Provence,  his  second  wife,  motherof  Edmund,  in  12-13. 
Margaret  de  Clare  was  divorced  from  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1294, 
and  Edmund  himself  died  in  1300. 


1  Suidford's  Guoealogivkl  iljslory,  p.  SS, 
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"In  another  part  of  the  Mine  floor,  bnt  not  forming' any  part  of  the  armo- 
rial pattern,  some  tilea  wilL  a  rich  and  very  fine  green  gloKe  were  found. 

"The  roof  waa  conetnictedofoalcmth  ornamental  cross  beams,  andflnely 
carved  boeaes  at  the  pointa  of  junction.  These  nere  brought  to  light  on 
removing  a  flat  plastered  ceiling,  placed  there  apparently  when  the  room 
had  been  divided  and  converted  into  secondary  offices.  The  bosses  are  of 
extremely  bold  and  excellent  workmanship,  one  is  formed  by  the  figure  of  a 
bishop  with  the  mitre,  amice,  and  chasuble;  another  by  that  of  a  female  in 
a  hood,  both  being  surrounded  by  foliage.  Two  adjoining  cross  beams  bore 
the  arms  of  Orandisson  and  Montacute,  on  separate  shields.  As  Bishop 
Orandisson'e  mother  was  of  the  Montacute  fiunily,  it  seems  moet  probable 
Uiat  the  two  heads  are  portraits  of  Bishop  Grandisaon  and  his  mother. 
There  is  red,  black,  and  white  punt,  and  gilding  stilt  remaining  on  these 
bosses,  a  third  of  which  is  formed  by  a  crouching  hound,  and  three  others 
present  masses  of  foliage  only.  The  bosses  are  between  18  in.  and  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  formed  of  fine  solid  oak,  and  12  in.  thick,  in  admirable  preserva- 
tioo.  Bishop  Grandieson  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter  in  1327,  and 
died  in  1369.  He  had  been  a  great  contributor  to  the  works  of  his  cathe- 
dral, and  erected  the  west  facade ;  he  doubtless  contributed  also  to  the 
decoration  of  the  adjoining  palace." 

Amongst  the  various  places  visited  by  the  ArchKoIogists  during  their 
late  meeting  at  Lincoln,  was  the  ancient  church  of  Stow-in-Lindsey,  the 
mother  church  (according  to  local  tradition]  of  the  Minster  of  Lincoln. 
The  restoration  of  this  highly  interesting  and  decayed  Btnicture  has  subse- 
quently been  proposed,  and  we  feel  assured  that  many  nbo  shared  in  the 
gratiScaUon  derived  from  their  recent  visit  to  the  spot,  when  the  most 
sceptical  agreed  in  admitting  the  notion  of  its  Saxon  date,  or  to  whom  it  is 
known  as  a  remarkable  example  of  early  architecture,  will  be  desirous  of 
aiding  so  laudable  an  object.  We  have  been  favoured  by  Sir  Charles  An- 
derson, Bart,  with  the  following  brief  notices  of  this  very  curious  church. 

"  It  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  without  side  aisles,  its  total  length  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  feet,  its  transept  eighty,  and  its  width  twenty-five^. 

"The  nave  is  early  Norman,  with  one  tier  of  small  windows,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  doorways  and  the  western  window,  which  are  insertions,  agrees 
very  accurately  with  the  work  of  Remigiua  the  Norman  (A.D.  1070 — 1092) 
at  Lincoln,  who  is  said  to  have  re-edified  Stow.  The  more  enriched  choir, 
with  the  exception  of  the  east  window,  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Alexander, 
A.D.  1123.U47. 

"  The  transepts  and  piers  of  the  original  tower  (for  the  present  tower  is 
built  upon  late  pointed  arches  springing  within  the  circular  ones)  lay  claim 
to  be  for  the  most  part  of  Saxon  date.  Itts  remarkable  tliat  the  transept 
walls  are  based  on  a  singularly  solid  foundation,  three  feet  at  least  below 
the  fbundarion  of  the  nave  ;  as  the  original  fioor  of  the  transept  is  three 
feet  below  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  the  present  floor  of  the  transept, 

^  An  intenMiiig  memoiTon  this  church,  cleaiutical  Architectare,  b;  whoie  infln- 
by  the  Rev.  O.  AtkingoD,  hu  been  pub-        cnce  md  eSbrU  the  extension  of  id  intelli- 

luhedin  the  third  Report  of  the  Litienln-      f[rnt  lauehM  materially  br '  '- 

Ehiie  Society  for  (be  encoungement  of  Ec-       that  counly. 
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which  has  he«ii  accomtoodated  to  that  of  the  nave,  shetrin^  the  latter  to  }>e 
of  later  conBtruction.  Long  and  ehort  work  esiBte  ia  a  doorway  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  north  transept,  the  threshold  of  which,  to  level  with  the  origiDRl 
floor.  Fortiona  of  long  and  short  work  remun  in  several  windows  of  the 
tnusept,  and  the  piers  of  the  old  tower,  if  not  the  arches,  are  no  peculiar 
in  their  construction,  and  so  entirety  disumilar  to  any  Norman,  etill  more 
80  to  any  pointed  work,  that  they  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  any  period  but 
one  previous  to  the  Conquest.  They  are  also  so  large  and  substantial  that 
they  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  some  building  not  less 
important  than  a  cathedral  church.  Eadmer  describes  the  old  church  at 
Canterbury  as  "vetua  ecclesia  Romanorum  opere  facta;"  St. Wilfrid,  in 
674,  had  learnt  architecture  at  Borne  before  he  began  his  works,  and 
many  of  his  earliest  structures  are  described  aa  built  after  the  Boman 
manner.  Now  no  language  can  better  describe  the  base  of  the  transepts 
and  piers  at  Stow,  than  to  say  that  they  are  done  "  more  Romano ;"  and 
the  contrast  they  afford  with  the  shallower  foundation  of  the  Norman  nave 
(clearly  of  early  Norman)  ia  the  more  significant  and  the  more  important 
«nce  the  notion  that  Saxon  buildings  were  small  and  unsubstantial  has 
gained  many  advocates. 

"  In  corroboration  of  the  opinions  founded  upon  these  architectural  pecn- 
liaritiea  may  be  adduced  tJie  following  historical  evidence. — 

"  It  to  well  known  that  the  district  of  Lindsey  was  under  the  superintend' 
once  of  a  Sazon  bishop,  a  see  having  been  founded  at  Lindisse,  or  Sid- 
nacester,  about  the  year  €78,  which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  till  the  great  invasion  of  the  Danes  in  870,  when  the  whole  district 
was  ravaged,  many  monasteries  burned,  and  as  Simon  of  Durham  says,  they 
wintered  in  the  town  of  Lindisse  near  to  Torksig  (now  Torksey)  the  parish 
which  adjoins  that  of  Stow.  From  thto  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Sidna- 
cester  or  Lindisse,  but  we  Gad  Eadnoth,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  (to  which 
see  that  of  Lindisse  had  been  removed  after  the  Danish  incursion,)  building 
a  monastery  at  Stow,  "  the  place,"  Sanctte  Marin  locus;  and,  as  the  prox- 
imity of  Stow  to  Torksey  goes  fiir  to  identify  it  with  Lindisse,  coupled  as 
it  is  with  the  disappearance  of  Lindisse,  and  the  uprising  of  Stow  as  a 
designation,  what  would  be  more  probable  than  that  Eadnoth  should  be 
led  by  old  associations  to  the  hallowed  site  of  the  old  cathedral  ?  But,  still 
further,  we  have  an  authentic  Saxon  document  concerning  an  endowment 
of  Stow  by  Earl  Leofric  and  Gudgyfe  hto  wife,  A.D.  1052,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Wulfsig,  which  says  that  Eadnoth  and  ^elfric,*  previously 
bishopB  of  Dorchester,  still  claimed  and  possessed  episcopal  property  at 
Stow.  It  also  establishes  the  &ct  that  this  church  was  more  than  a  mere 
abbey,  that  it  was  a  minster,  itfwhich  the  service  was  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

"Itmigbt  be  added  that  molten  lead'  has  been  found  at  the  level  of  the  old 
transept  floor,  and  a  vitrified  mass  with  charcoal  sticking  in  it  still  remains 
between  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old  tower  and  the  transept  wall,  which,  if 

'  A  •pecinicii  of  this  moltea  lead  wu  to  the  muMum  of  the  Iiutitnte,  by  Hr. 
preicnled,  tX  the  late  Lincoln  Meeting,      Friachnj,  oflhat  dty. 
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the  cburch  has  never  been  burnt  eince  the  tinie  of  the  Danes,  proves  thtt 
that  portion  of  the  building  is  of  anterior  date  ;  but,  if  fire  since  the  Con< 
quest  has  injured  the  church,  the  eame  proof  exists  that  these  walla  must 
have  been  built  before  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  can  hardljr  be  doubted  by  the 
moet  sceptical,  that  in  this  church  of  Stow  we  behold  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Sason  cathedral.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  not  only  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  but  that  the  lovers  of  antiquity  in  general,  will  readily  co-operate 
in  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Drury,  312,  High- 
street,  Lincoln." 

The  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  President  of  the 
Archeological  Institute,  b  as  placed  hie  namewithadonationof  fifty  guineas, 
on  the  list  of  contributors.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Institute  have 
voted  a  contribution  of  ten  pounds  to  thie  work  of  restoration,  especially 
interesting  to  the  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  cordial  welcome  they  have 
recently  found  during  their  congress  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  the  notices  of  antiquities  discovered  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Audley  End,  Essex,  comprised  in  hie  interesting  volume, 
entitled  "  Sepulchra  Exposita,"  some  remaina  are  described  and  figured, 
namely,  the  upper  part  of  a  head-piece,  a  spur,  and  a  spear  or  javelin-head. 
They  were  found  near  the  churchyard  of  Hildersham,  Cambridgeshire,  at 
a  spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Hildersham  castle,  the  dwelling- 
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place,  jiossibly,  of  the  knight  whose  croBa-legged  effigy  of  oak  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  church.  With  these  objects  was  found  a  singular  ring  of  iron,  with 
ft  serrated  edge,  supposed,  as  Mr.  Neville  observes,  to  have  been  a  lamp, 
but  it  scarcely  seems  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  By  Mr.  Neville's  kind- 
ness an  accurate  drawing  of  this  relic  has  been  obtained,  and,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  may  have 
been  the  coronal  of  a  tilting  lance.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  specimen 
haa  been  preserved  in  Armories,  and  have  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Neville's 
obliging  communication,  to  lay  the  annexed  representation  before  our 
readers.  The  diameter  of  the  lower  aide  is  3j  in.,  height  If  in.,  diameter 
of  the  serrated  side,  about  4^  in. ;  it  is  formed  with  two  square  perforations 
opposite  to  each  other,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  square,  and  appa- 
rently  intended  to  receive  a  bolt,  or  some  means  of  attaching  the  ring  to  a 
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Unce  or  staff.  The  thickness  of  the  iron  is  shout  three-eighlhs  of  an  inch. 
The  coronal,  or  little  crown,  was  used  in  tilUng  in  lieu  of  a  pointed  head, 
as  less  liable  to  pierce  the  armour,  and  inflict  severe  injury,  whilst  the  in- 
dented edge,  which  gave  it  a  better  hold  upon  the  policed  surbce  of  the 
armour,  aided  the  jouster  in  onhoreing  his  opponent.  The  nxe  of  the  rin^ 
found  at  Hilderabam  haa  been  thought  too  large  for  the  purpose  coDJectured, 
but  the  tilting  shaft  was  often  of  very  unwieldy  dimensione.  Sir  John 
Pecbe  ran  a  course  at  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess  Margaret  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Scotland,  A.D.  1502,  witb  a  great  spear,  twelve  inches  in  compass  :  and 
at  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  Louis  XII.,  the  Count  Oaleaauaed 
a  square  spear  measuring  five  inches  each  side,  at  the  head.  The  lance 
attributed  to  Charles  Brandon,  in  the  Tower  Armory,  is  of  tliese  huge 
dimensions.  The  coronal  is  usually  represented  as  formed  with  three  or 
four  points  only,  as  in  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian,  or  the  Toumaraent  Book 
of  the  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  1510,  published  at  Mumch.  The  ftshion 
and  number  of  points  probably  varied  according  to  the  eixe  of  the  lance. 

We  have  received  the  following  remarks  from  a  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  "  Busticus,"  relative  to  the  difficult  and  interesting  subject  of  low 
side  windows : — 

Among  various  theories  or  speculstions  about  the  use  of  the  Low  Side 
Windows  found  in  the  chancels  of  many  of  our  churches,  which  were  enume- 
rated in  a  late  number  of  this  Journal,  there  is  one  (the  Sth)  which  supposes 
them  to  have  been  used  "  To  place  a  light  in,  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  from 
the  churchyard." 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  the  remark  "  that  the  situation  of  these  windows  is 
generally  not  convenient  for  such  a  purpose,"  would  be  borne  out  by  an 
induction  nufflcieiit  to  overthrow  the  theory,  nor  periiaps  is  it  easy  to  ettj 
why  this  or  that  place  should  be  more  ot  less  convenient  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. That  the  lights  should  be,  at  whatever  distance,  before  the  altar, 
would  seem  natursl ;  and  that  they  should  be  near  the  ground,  is  not  in- 
consistent at  least  with  the  belief  involved  in  this  theory  conceriung  them. 

However,  being  wholly  onacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  being  faxniliKr 
with  a  church  where  there  are  two  of  these  low  side  windows  very  near  the 
ground,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  the  following  note  which  I  met 
with  accidentally  in  the  commentary  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide  on  St  Luke 
viii.  39,  su^ested  a  similar  notion  of  their  possible  use,  whilst  a  well-known 
passage  in  Milton's  Comus,  came  as  it  were  by  association  to  account  for 
their  position.  Speaking  of  the  spirits  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  as  haunt- 
ing the  tombs,  C,  k  Lapide  says,  "  From  this  and  other  passages  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  evil  spirits  not  in  bell,  but  which  haunt  this  upper  air, 
the  earth,  water,  mountains,  caverns,  woods,  and  deserts,  and  that,  even  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  to  tempt  men."  (Here  reference  is  made  to  Isaiah  ziii. 
and  xsxiv.)  "  So,"  he  continues,  "  St.  Athanasius  in  the  life  of  St  Antony, 
and  St.  Augustine  in  the  eleventh  book,  Be  civitate  Dei,  c.  33.  Hence,  the 
pious  custom  of  the  Church  that  the  faithful  should  be  buried  in  cemeteries, 
and  holy  places,  blessed  by  the  bishop;  in  order  that  by  this  act  of  bless- 
ing, evil  spirits  may  be  kept  away  from  these  places,  and  the  fiiitbful 
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may  pray  on  the  spot  for  tboae  vlio  are  there  huried.  In  this  way  the 
pbaotoma  and  apparitions  of  evil  epirits  are  driTen  away,  ae  the  AtrebaU, 
grave  and  practical  men,  told  me  in  Belgium.  For  as  I  was  passing  through 
a  churchyard  I  saw  a  number  of  lighted  candles  burning  there,  and  very 
many  persons  praying  on  the  spot.  On  enquiring  the  reason  I  was  informed 
that  frightful  spectres  were  wont  to  appear  there  by  nigbt,  but  that  since 
the  use  of  lights  and  prayers  for  Ihe  departed  they  bad  disappeared." 

I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  attach  any  weight  to  this 
speculation,  especially  as  regards  this  country.  I  only  mention  it  as  coin- 
ciding with  what  I  was  before  ignorant  of,  the  theory  mentioned  as  above, 
and  shall  be  forgiven  for  adding  the  remarkable  lines  of  the  "  Gomus,"  ex- 
pressive of  a  kindred  belief,  about  ghosts  and  disembodied  spirits,  which 
comes  to  my  recollection  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  prayers  uttered 
and  light  shed  over  graves  : 

"  Such  ue  Ihoie  thick  and  gloomj  BhiidowB  damp, 
Oft  Been  by  chimel-Tiulla  lod  Kpulchies, 
LiNRering  and  aitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
Aa  loth  to  le»ye  the  body  that  it  loved."— Com ub,  lin.  470. 

We  have  received  from  the  Bev.  Arthur  Hnssey  the  following  note  to 
the  paper  "On  the  city  of  Anderida  or  Andredesceaster,"  in  the  Archieo- 
logical  Journal  for  September,  1847,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  statement  respecting  the  name  '  Aradred'  as 
applied  to  a  farm  near  Newenden  was  (note  d,  p.  208)  inadvertenth  attributed 
to  the  Bev.  B.  Pust )  whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  bad  detected  the  onginal  error, 
which  appears  in  a  letter  signed  A.  J.  K.  in  the  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  April, 
1843,  (p.  370,)  wherein  the  authority  of  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Kent  is  alleged  Tor 
the  appellation  '  Amdred.'  I  regret  overlocking  the  Tact,  tliat  Mr.  Post,  in  the 
article  I  was  consulting,  Gent's  Mag.  for  December,  1844,  p.  C80,  notices  the 
above  assertion  only  to  correct  it,  declaring  the  name  given  in  the  Map  to  be 
reallr  'Araden  or  Hamden,'  in  wreement  with  my  own  knowledge  of  the  locally. 

"  With  reference  to  mj  remark,  p.  207,  on  the  absence,  first,  of '  stones  likely  to 
have  belonged  to  Losenham  priory,'  and  secondlf,  of  Roman  remains  in  tbat 
vicinity,  Mr.  Post  informs  me  tbat  he  has  a  Fragment  'of  figured  pavement,' 
which  he  procured  at  Losenham ;  and  that  Roman  coins  are  not  unfrequentlj 
discovered  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Newenden.  My  observation,  with  respect  to 
the  first  particular,  was  intended  to  applj  solely  to  building  stones,  paving  tiles 
not  having  been  sought  for ;  and  nitn  regard  to  the  latter  I  certainly  was  not 
aware,  till  Mr.  Post  assured  me  of  it,  that  'a  considerable  collection'  of  Roman 
coins  is  possessed  by  an  individual  near  Newenden.  I  finally  removed  from  tbat 
part  of  Kent  in  the  autumn  of  1831. 

"  I  leave  the  advocates  of  Newenden,  as  the  site  of  Anderida,  to  make  what  ad- 
vantage thej  can  of  the  above  fact,beiogmyself  persuaded,  tbat  the  exhumation  of 
an  indefinitequantityof  such  coins  throughout  the  district  in  <|uestionisnotperir, 
sufficient  evidence  for  believing  the  existence  of  an  important  Roman  city  wilhin 
that  district,  still  less  for  pronouncing  the  city  to  have  been  Andredesceaster." 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archeeological  Institute  for  the  year  1649 
has  l>een  fixed  to  be  bdd  at  Salisbury.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has 
consented  to  be  Patron  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  lUghtHon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
M.P,,  will  be  President  on  the  occasion. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  recommence 
on  Friday,  Kov.  3,  at  25,  Great  Geot^-street,  at  four  o'clock,  and  be  con. 
tinued,  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  autil  June. 

VOL.  V.  H  h 
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ExAMPJLKB  ov  Dkcobative  Tiles,  BometimeB  termed  Encaiudc,  engiKved 

in  fac-eintile,  chiefly  in  theii  original  eize  ;  with  introductory  Tenurlu  by 

John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.     London,  1845,  4to. 
Pattebns  or  Inlaid  Tiles,  from  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford, 

drawn  and  en^ved  by  W.  A.  Church.     Wallingford,  J,  G.  Payne, 

1S45,  4to. 
Akcieni  Ibish  Pateheni  Tilbb,  ezieting  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedra], 

Sec;  with  introductory    remarke  by   Thomas  Oldham,  Esq.,  F.G.S,, 

Dublin,  4to. 

Tee  remains  of  decorative  pavements,  formed  of  baked  clay,  extensively 
used  in  former  times  in  sacred  structures  and  in  the  dwellings  of  our  an- 
cestora,  have  recently  been  investigated  with  conuderable  attention.  Re- 
garded as  veetiges  of  a  most  ingenious  and  effective  process  of  fabrica- 
tion, in  connexion  with  the  neglected  subject  of  the  fictile  manufacturcE  of 
the  middle  ages ;  viewed  as  objecta  of  antiquarian  interest,  supplying  fre- 
quently valuable  infonnatioD  regarding  heraldry,  the  descent  of  property 
and  endowment  of  religious  foundations,  or  merely  as  pleasing  adaptations 
of  ornament,  available  for  many  practical  purposes  in  our  own  days,  the 
decorative  tiles,  found  in  abundant  variety  in  Great  Britain,  claim  alike  the 
notice  both  of  the  architect  and  the  antiquary.  These  remains  have,  indeed, 
found  increasing  estimation  in  consequence  of  the  successful  revival  of  the 
manufacture  of  tile-pavements  in  later  times,  under  the  influence  of  a  re- 
newed taste  for  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  deoora^ons,  stricOy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  medieval  examples. 

The  attention  of  the  curious,  even  in  the  last  century,  was  occarionally 
arrested  by  the  singular  devices,  the  heraldic  bearings  or  inscriptions  pre- 
Mnted  by  these  ingenious  productions  of  fictile  art.  Thoresby  had  admitted 
into  his  museum  certain  ornamental  tiles  found  at  Fountains  abbey ;  the 
learned  Ducarel  called  the  notice  of  antiquaries  to  the  interest  of  the  armo- 
rial pavement  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  at  Caen.  Dalla- 
way.  Carter,  Fowler,  Lysons,  and  other  authors,  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
these  relics  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  the  researches  of  later  antiquaries 
have  brought  before  us  a  great  variety  of  interesting  examples,  ran^ng 
from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  to  the  Reformation.  The  aeries 
produced  by  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  with  the  accompanying  memoir, 
comprising  the  results  of  his  extended  and  careful  reseatches,  has  supplied 
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examples  of  a  great  variety  of  remains  of  this  nature,  existing  in  England. 
The  apedmens  which  have  occnired  in  cathedral  or  abbey  churches  in 
Ireland,  have  formed  the  snbjeot  of  an  interesting  memoir  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  such  branches 
of  antiquarian  research.  During  the  past  year  only,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
have  any  decorative  tilea  been  noticed  in  Scotland ;  and  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Cosmo  Innes  the  knowledge  of  certain  curioux  examples  from  the  ancient 
priory  church  of  North  Berwick,  represented  in  the  volume  of  documents 
relating  to  that  monastery,  presented  to  the  Bannatyne  Club.  A  collection 
of  beantiflil  examples  from  the  churches  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford  have  been 
successfully  reproduced,  in  the  colours  of  the  original  tiles,  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Church,  of  WalUngford  ;  and  a  profusion  of  other  remains  of  these  pleasing 
decorations  have  been  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  many  topo- 
graphical  or  architectural  publications.  Whilst  therefore,  no  public  collec- 
tion  of  specimens  as  yet  exists,  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  manufac> 
ture  or  the  characteristic  varieties  of  design,  at  various  periods,  the  works 
to  which  we  have  alluded  afford  a  mass  of  curious  and  useful  information. 

The  decorative  pavements  of  the  middle  ages,  traced  in  their  connexion 
with  the  mosaics  of  Roman  times,  the  brilliant  oput  Alexattdrinum,  and 
gold-grounded  mosaics  of  a  later  period,  or  compared  with  other  decora- 
tions accessory  to  architecture,  would  form  the  subject  of  a  memoir  of  con- 
siderable interest,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  purpose.  The 
principles  of  general  arrangement,  the  combination  either  of  geometrical 
designs,  m-  of  flowing  ornament  disposed  in  a  kind  of  diapered  work,  on  a 
large  scale,  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  ancient  heraldic  blazonry,  de- 
serve closer  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 
The  minor  details  are  correctly  understood,  but  scarcely  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  define  the  rules  and  conventional  principles,  by  which  general 
arrangement  was  produced,  so  as  to  preserve  harmony  with  the  other 
decorations  or  features  of  the  structure ;  many  valuable  examples  of  arrange- 
ment exist  in  England,  and  we  hope  that  at  no  distant  time  they  may  be 
collected,  and  classified  in  accordance  with  the  distinctive  character  of  each 
saccessive  period.  Such  a  work,  although  inferior  in  interest  and  beauty  to 
the  exquisite  reproductions  of  the  geometrical  mosaics  of  the  middle  ages, 
displayed  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt*,  from  the  striking  examples  existing  in 
Italy,  might,  we  feel  convinced,  form  a  publication  not  less  practically  use- 
fiil  in  the  present  times  of  church- restoration  and  church- building,  than 
acceptable  to  the  antiquarian  enquirer. 

The  pavements  of  out  own  country  were  necessarily  of  a  more  homely 
description  ;  the  materials  available  for  their  formation  and  the  mechani- 
cal process  employed  were  of  the  most  simple  kind.  It  may,  however,  well 
excite  surprise  to  notice  the  pleasing  and  efiective  results  produced  in  many 

•  SpecimeuB  of  the  Geometrical  Mouic  saic*  of  lutf  sod  Sidly,  pricted  in  goM 

of  the  middle  ages,  with  ■  brief  Hiitoriral  and  coloiira.   Folio,  Publilliad  b;  Meist*. 

Notice  of  the  Aiti  b;  Mr.  Digby  Wjratt,  Da;, 
with  plalei  Tcpresenting  the  Tnedirral  mo- 
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instances  by  simple  combination  of  red  and  white  clays,  as  also  the  pre- 
cision vith  which  the  designs  were  expressed  by  means  of  this  ingeni- 
ous expedient  of  medieval  art.  The  vuietiea  of  design  exhibited  by  these 
tiles  are  endless ;  in  the  publications,  to  which  it  is  our  present  object  to 
invite  attention,  many  of  the  most  striking  specimens  will  be  found  ;  we 
regret  that  the  dimensions  of  these  iac-similes,  which  are  given  for  the 
most  part  of  the  full  size  of  the  originals,  preclude  the  possibility  of  our 
ofiering  any  here  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers  :  we  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  placing  before  them  reduced  representations  of  a 
number  of  very  intereslJng  decora^ve  tiles  hitherto  unpublished,  existing 
in  Christ  Church  cathedra],  Oxford.  To  these  we  have  been  enabled  to 
ftdd,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  several  reduced  &c- 
aimiles  of  tiles  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  for  the  first  attempt  to  give 
■  Series  of  medieval  tiles,  used  in  England ;  his  publication  materially  con- 
tributed to  coll  attention  to  the  appropriate  and  beautiful  character  of  pave- 
ments of  this  description,  as  decorations  accessory  to  architecture,  and  to  aid 
the  selection  of  good  models  for  modem  use.  This  publication  includes 
many  interesting  heraldic  tiles  and  personal  devices,  memorials  mostly  of 
benefactors  to  the  fabric  which  they  adorned ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Stafford  knot  issuing  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  the  swan  of  the 
Bohuns,  here  represented. 

Armorial  subjects  seem  singularly  suited  for  the  enrichment  of  pave- 
ments of  this  description,  and  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  very 
good  example  of  the  combination  of  the  bearings  of  husband  and  wife, 
the  single  and  impaled  coats  alternating,  is  supplied  by  a  tile  from  Great 
Malvern,  given  by  Mr.  Nichols,  charged  with  the  bearing  of  the  Bracys,  of 
Madresfield,  who  contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  church.  It 
is  the  quarter  of  an  elegant  compartment  of  four. 

The  most  singular  application,  however,  of  fictile  ornament,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  is  the  use  of  tiles  in  place  of  panelled  wood,  to  cover  and 
decorate  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  structure  where  stall-work  or  carved  wainscot  was  customarily 
introduced.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  enabling  us  here  to  lay  before 
our  readers  reduced  fac-similes  of  these  curious  tiles :  they  are  given  of 
the  full  size  of  the  originals  in  his  work,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  a 
description.  Each  tile  measures  8}  in.  by  6^  in.,  the  set  forming  a  design 
resembling  stall-work,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  similar  application  of  terra-cotta  had  been  noticed  in  England  or 
continental  countries.  ,  These  examples  are  from  Great  Malvern.  The 
dimensions  of  our  page  will  not  allow  of  the  entire  set  being  here  given 
in  their  proper  order  :  the  tile  forming  the  base  is  ornamented  with  the 
symbol  of  the  pelican,  the  uppermost  tile  is  dated  36  Hen.  VI.  (1457-8.) 

In  connexion  with  these  illustrations  of  tile  pavements,  Mr.  Nichols 
notices  a  very  curious  ornamental  pavement  at  Canterbury  cathedral 
formed  of  circular  slabs,  sculptured  with  designs  in  low  relief,  the  excised 
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parts  being  filled  up  with  a  dark  coloured  cement.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  woi^  of  this  kind  haa  been  found  elsewhere  in  England  :  it  ia 
hovever  analogous  to  that  of  iDcised  sepulchral  slabs,  on  which  coloured 
cements  were  unquestionably  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  although 
the  injuries  of  time  have  left  ua  no  perfect  example.  The  subjects  here 
presented  are  from  Canterbury,  and  represent  one  of  the  fkvourite  repre- 
Bentatione  of  the  Virtues  dominant  over  Vices,  vith  one  of  a  set  of  the 
operations  of  hnsbandry. 

The  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Church,  and  published  by  Mr,  Payne  of 
Wallingford,  exhibit  tome  curious  designs,  found  at  Wallingford  castle,  or 
in  various  churches  in  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire.  The  representations 
in  this  pleasing  monograph  of  a  district,  highly  interesting  to  the  archi- 
tectural student,  are  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  as  are  also  the  wood- 
cuts in  Mr.  Nichols'  work,  which  materially  enhances  their  effect''. 

The  tiles  discovered  by  Mr.  Oldham  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin, 
and  amongst  the  ruins  of  geveral  Irish  abbeys,  have  mostly  a  peculiar 
character,  and  possess  great  elegance  of  design.  Tbey  bear  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  examples  existing  in  Germany,  at  Bebenhausen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Swabia%  and  to  some  restiges  of  decorative  pavements  in  Nor- 
mandy, than  can  be  traced  amongst  the  numerous  varieties  found  in 
England.  We  are  inclined  to  assign  several  of  them  to  the  artificers  of 
Flanders,  whence,  as  proved  by  many  records,  paving  tiles  were  exten- 
sively imported,  even  at  an  early  period.  In  the  Introductory  remarks 
given  by  Mr.  Oldham,  comprising  some  very  interesting  general  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  learn  that  amongst  the  Irish  specimens  occur 
many  with  impressed  designs,  and  sometimes  with  designs  in  relief 
as  well  as  those  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  where  the  impression  is  filled 
ap  with  clay  of  a  difierent  colour.  These  varieties  occasionally  may  be 
noticed  in  our  own  country,  proving  that  several  modes  of  fabrication  were 
in  use,  and  regarding  these  much  remains  to  be  explained  by  careful  ex- 
aminatioQ.  Some  persons  have  thought  that  these  pavements  were  pro- 
duced exclusively  by  ecclesiastics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sacred  decoration  : 
it  is  remarkable,  certainly,  that  the  earlier  examples  mostly  occur,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  or  near  churches,  and  private  oratories  in  castellated  or  do- 
mestic edifices.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Oldham  for  the  notice  of  a  singular 
passage  in  the  statutes  of  a  Cistercian  chapter,  in  Normandy,  relating  ap- 
parently  to  pavements  of  this  description,  fabricated  by  a  monk  of  Beaubec, 
who  was  thenceforth  forbidden  to  work  for  any  but  persons  of  that  order. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1210,  and  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  this  ingenious  fictile  art  was  held  at  that  time.     The  Cistercian  had 


■  The  blue  and  jellow  [ile  from   Dor 
ester  church,  given   ■      --      " 
lique,  if  Ihc  bright  ci 
comet     Wo  t^ret  t1 


dentally  caloured  iu  the  kiln. 

e  See  the  "  Bstiteinnliittchen"  repre- 
■erled  in  the  account  of  the  Kloatet  Beben- 
hauseii,  by  Ueinr.  Gnf,  Tubiogen,  lti2B. 
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incaired  bliune,  it  seema,  by  designing  paTemenU.  "quie  leritstem  et 
cniiositatem  pneferunt,"  exhibiting  some  unbecoming  selection  of  onift- 
ment,  lesembling,  possibly,  the  grotesque  subjects,  oocasioDally  obscene 
or  indecorous,  frequently  found  in  cathedral  or  abbey  churches.  It  is  ob- 
Tious  tbst  he  had  attained  no  ordinary  skill  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  it 
is  Ktnsikable  that  although  few  vestiges  of  such  pavements  have  escaped 
the  decay  of  time  and  the  ravages  of  tbe  revolution,  evidences  are  pre- 
served, shewing  the  perfection  and  elaborate  character  of  the  fictile  pave- 
ments which  formedy  enriched  the  abbey  churches  of  Normandy.  The 
limits  of  the  present  notice  will  not  permit  ns  to  enter  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  we  hope  to  advert  on  a.  future  occasion.  The  curious  cita- 
tion, however,  given  by  Mr.  Oldham  regarding  Beaubee,  reminds  us  of  the 
very  remarkable  pavement  of  the  chapter-house  at  Jumieges,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Benedictine  abbeys,  of  which  order  the  Cisterdan  was  a 
branch.  The  building,  and  every  trace  of  these  decoralians  have  perished, 
but  a  series  of  drawings  have  been  preserved  in  the  collections  formed  by 
Monsieur  de  Gaigni^res,  about  the  year  1700,  exhibiting  tbe  tsmbs  of  the 
abbots  of  that  monastery,  described  as  tombea  de  quarreaUK,  forming  the 
pavement  of  the  ehapitre,  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  several  rows''.  Tbe 
sketches  are  tinted,  and  shew  that  tbe  figures  were  partly  coloured ;  in  tbe 
example  here  given,  the  chasuble  it  red,  the  orfrays  and  muiiple  yellow, 
with  blue  ornaments.  It  is  singular  that  the  figure  itself  is  represented  as 
of  one  piece,  not,  like  the  pavement  in  Prior  Crauden'a  chapel  at  Ely, 
of  several  portions  cut  out  and  united,  as  are  tbe  parts  of  a  punted  win- 
dow. The  joints  of  the  tiles  are  only  seen  in  tbe  surrounding  parts  of  tbe 
tomb.  Unfortunately,  there  are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  peculiar 
construction  of  these  tombea  de  quarreaux ;  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
tbe  figure  was  of  stone,  incised  and  painted,  or  of  some  other  material,  pre- 
senting a  flat  surface  and  surrounded  by  tiles,  but  this  seems  improbable. 
These  curious  tombs  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  one  period, 
probably  when  the  pavement  of  the  chapter  house  required  to  be  renewed. 
Abbot  Roger,  first  of  the  name,  died,  A.D,  1177.  Tbe  abbots  comme- 
morated are  those  who  presided  at  Jumieges,  during  the  twelfth  and  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centory  ;  all  the  tombs  appear  to  be  the  work  of  tbe 
latter  period.  We  have  the  more  readily  presented  this  curious  example 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  as  one  amongst  various  fictile  tombs  vrhidi 
existed  on  the  continent,  because  it  has  been  stated  recently,  that  remaiiiB 
of  sepulchral  memorials  formed  of  dies  exist  in  oni  own  country.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  hoped  that  this  notice  may  draw  forth  farther  information 
on  this  subject. 

i  Egliie*  de  Nonovidie,  vol.  iL  pp.  36  oF  tombs  of  tilea,  one  repreaeriting  &  kiU^bt 

— M.     This  curious  isaemblags  or  draw-  in  msil,  is  there  gi'en,  from  Fontenky,  and 

inga  is  preserved  in  Oaugb's  Collections,  is  noticed  b;  De  Caumont,  Bulletin  Mona- 

in  IhB  BodlnsD  Librar;.   Aiiather  example  menial,  August,  1818. 
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AmiQUk  ExPXOKATA,  beiog  the  result  of  ezcavatiooB  made  by  the  Hon, 
R.  C.  Neville,  in  and  about  the  Roman  sUtion  at  Ghesterford,  ka.  1847. 

Sbftfi-CHSA  Exfobita,  or  an  account  of  the  opening  of  barrows,  vritb  re- 
marks upon  antiquitiea  diecorered  near  Audley  End,  Etsex,  By  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  F.8.A.  Saffron  Walden,  G.  Youngman.  1848.  8vo. 

The  pursuit  of  archsological  investigation  must  receive  a  conuderable 
impulse  from  exertions  such  ss  are  recorded  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Totumes  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Having 
adopted  the  study  of  antiquity  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  pains  and 
tedium  of  levere  illness,  Mr.  Neville  has  brought  to  its  wd  the  accomplidi- 
menls  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  with  returning  health  and  strength  has 
pursued  his  interesting  labours  in  the  field  of  archKolt^y,  plying  the  spade 
and  mattock  with  moet  laudable  leal  and  good  success.  We  heartily  wish 
that  more  of  our  young  nobility,  who  have  ample  leisure  and  means  at  thur 
command,  would  follow  in  the  *(epB  of  Mr.  Neville,  and  by  ^ving  some 
of  thmr  attention  to  the  history  of  their  estates  and  neighbourhood,  either 
topc^sphlcally  or  archmologically,  add  their  contribution  to  the  great  story 
of  their  country.  The  cases,  however,  in  which  the  taste  for  the  study,  with 
ample  means  to  pursue  it,  are  united,  occur  but  seldom,  and  we  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  speak  strongly  in  praise  of  such  inatancea,  when  they  fall 
under  our  notice. 

The  locale  of  Audley  End  is  one  well  calculated  to  incite  an  enquiring 
mind  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  being  surrounded,  almost  on  all  sides,  by 
sites  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  archnologist,  and  vestiges  of  the  succes- 
sive occupants  from  primeval  to  Norman  times. 

The  "  Antiqua  Eiplorata"  tresis  of  these  in  a  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  although  the  author  modestly  insinuates  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Sepul- 
chra  Expoeila"  that  the  dryness  of  the  subject  had  rendered  him  doubtful 
of  the  success  of  his  first  volume,  we  are  glad  to  And  that  his  experience 
has  taught  him  otherwise,  end  that  he  has  been  induced  to  produce  his 
second  series  of  antiquarian  memorials.  It  is  by  the  careful  noting  down 
of  every  fact  connected  with  excavations  and  disinterments,  such  as  are 
there  described,  by  Uie  cautious  examination  of  the  several  remains  dis- 
covered, and  their  comparison  with  those  brought  to  light  by  similar  re- 
searches in  this  and  other  countries,  that  we  are  enabled  by  degrees  to  form 
just  conclusions  as  to  the  manners,  habits  of  life,  manufactures,  and  occupa- 
tions during  the  remote  periods  of  our  history,  to  which  they  relate. 

We  cannot  applaud  too  highly  the  careful  tone  of  both  these  volumes, 
the  anxiety  not  to  assume  any  point  without  sufficient  evidence,  and  the 
desire  to  describe  each  discovery  with  minute  correctness. 

We  are  enabled,  by  Mr.  Neville's  kindness,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  of  the  interesting  subjects  represented  in  these  volumes,  engraved,  u 
we  beUeve,  from  faithful  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Youngman. 

Amongst  the  curious  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  found  at  Chesterford, 
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some  renuukiible  objects  of  teira-cotta  deKnre  especial  notice,  one  of  lliem 
Apparently  a  ihuribulum,  or  vase  for  burning  perfume,  of  singular  form, 
Btrikingly  resembling  that  of  eome  early  bsptiBmal  fonts  in  England ;  it 
migbt  be  conjectured  tliat  their  design  had  been  copied  from  some  Buch  pro- 
totype. The  height  of  this  curious  little  Tessel  is  about  four  inches.  The 
"Borough  Field"  at  Chesterford,  the  supposed  site  of  Iceanuin,  had  long 
been  celebrsted  for  discoveries  of  ancient  remains,  including  omamcnta  of 
gold  of  great  value.  Mr.  Neville  has  not  bad  the  fortune  to  disinter  objects 
of  this  precious  nature,  hut  his  collection  is  rich  in  Jictilia,  broniee,  imple- 
ments and  various  interesting  relics  of  Roman  date.  The  bronze  armiUa 
and  volsellte,  with  the  ear-pick  appended,  as  here  shewn,  are  from  Chester- 
ford.  In  excavations  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Neville,  near  Hadstock,  a  flute, 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  bone,  was  found  with  Homan  coins,  remains  of 
tessellated  pavement, "  Samian  "  ware,  &c.  We  believe  that  such  a  musical 
inslnunent  is  an  object  of  unusual  rarity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Neville's  second  publication  relates  chiefly  to  discoveries  made  in 
tumuli.  He  records  a  fresh  and  remarkable  instance  of  the  deposit  of  a. 
large  quantity  of  bronze  celts  and  spear-heads,  at  Elmdon,  with  lumps  of 
fused  metal,  giving  rise  to  the  conjfecture  that  these  curious  implements  had 
been  in  course  of  manufacture  at  that  spot.  The  tkur^Mdum,  here  repre- 
sented, was  found  with  cinerary  urns  in  a  barrow  near  Boyeton:  it  is  per- 
forated at  irregular  intervals  all  around  :  vessels  of  this  type  are  very  un- 
common, one  only,  resembling  this,  has  been  found  in  Willsfaire.  Mr. 
Neville  notjces  an  interesting  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at  Arkesden, 
in  Essex,  comprising  specimens  of  Samian  and  other  antique  warea,  and 
a  most  curious  terra^cotta  figure,  three  inches  high,  apparently  symbolical 
of  plenty  or  fecundity,  representing  a  female  holding  an  infant  in  each 
hand.  It  was  pot^sibly  an  ex  volo;  De  Caumont  has  engraved  a  similar 
figure,  found  in  France,  and  the  symbol  appears  on  the  reverses  of  Roman 
coins.  During  the  winter  months  of  last  year  Mr.  Neville  prosecuted  hia 
research  at  the  "Borough  Field"  with  much  success:  about  the  same 
time  a  memorable  discovery  of  Roman  cmns  was  made  during  r«ilvray 
eicavations ;  in  the  bronze  patella,  or  strainer,  here  figured,  were  found 
coins:  a  skeleton  lay  near  this  deposit,  with  an  urn,  containing  several 
First  brass  coins  of  Trajan, 

The  remains  of  a  later  age,  described  and  represented  in  Mr.  Neville's 
work,  portions  of  armour  disinterred  near  Hildersham  caslJe,  have  been 
previously  noticed  in  our  "  Archsological  Intelligence',"  The  plan  of  a 
Roman  villa,  with  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  vestiges  of  a  stracture  of 
considerable  importance,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  "  Sepulchra  Ex- 

We  understand  that  of  late  Mr.  Neville  has  been  again  moat  indus- 
triously and  successfully  occupied  in  the  disentombmeDt  of  another  Roman 
villa  at  Chesterford,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  renew  also  his  literary  la- 
bours, and  record  with  the  like  accuracy  and  intelligence  the  results  of  his 
researches. 

■  ScB  page  227  of  this  Tolume. 
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Descriptiok  op  ths   Rohan    Thbatke    at   Vskulam.     B7   R.  GrOTe 

Lowe,  Esq.     Published  for  the  St.  Alban's  Aii:hit«ctDral  Society,  O. 

Bell,  Fleet  Street.     1848.  Sto. 

It  is  gratifying  to  bear  testimony  to  the  increasing  advantages  nMcIi 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of  Local  Aichseological  Societies,  in  various 
parts  of  our  country.  The  intelligent  desire  to  comprehend  and  to  pre- 
serve the  structures  and  vestiges  of  ancient  times  has  rapidly  progressed, 
ill  late  times  r  the  investigation  of  foi^otten  sites  daily  brings  to  light 
abundant  evidences,  and  we  may  hope,  that  ere  long,  the  obscurity, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  earlier  periods  is  involved,  may  be  satisfactorily 
dispersed.  The  desire  for  Government  interference,  in  the  conservation  of 
national  monuments,  has  oflen  been  expressed  ;  but,  much  as  it  might  bs 
wished  that  a  salutary  influence  were  exerted  by  the  State,  and  encourage- 
ment  freely  aSbrded  to  the  prosecution  of  research  into  British  anUquU 
ties,  many  are  the  cases  in  which  an  intelligent  Local  Association  may 
prove  far  more  effective  than  any  system  of  legislative  control. 

We  see  with  satisfaction  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  such  Local  Socie- 
ties, as  shewn  in  the  little  work  before  us,  not  merely  to  investigate,  but 
to  record  the  results,  for  general  benefit.  It  is  rarely  that  so  valuable 
a  prize  repays  the  quest  of  the  archaeologist,  as  that  which  is  due  to  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Lowe.  We  are  indebted  to  that  gentleman  both  for  the 
first  discovery,  and  for  an  ^reeable  description,  to  which  we  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers.  Various  spots  are  known  in  England, 
adapted  apparently  for  those  public  games,  in  which  the  Romans  took  so 
much  delight ;  we  believe,  however,  that  no  site  of  any  regular  structure, 
resembling  the  remains  found  at  Verulam,  had  been  previously  brought  to 
light.  These  important  vestiges  of  the  grandeur  of  that  ancient  Munici- 
pium,  detected  casually  by  Mr.  Lowe,  have  been  fully  investigated,  by 
the  permission  of  the  earl  of  Verulam,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  St.  Alban's  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  President.  This  interesting' 
work  was  duly  appreciated  by  other  Societies,  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  antiquarian  research,  who  readily  offered  their  aid  ;  and  a  contribution 
of  five  pounds  was  voted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Institute  to  so 
good  an  object.  The  results  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  this  memoir,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban's 
Society,  in  April  last;  he  has  given  a  ground-plan  and  section  of  the 
building,  with  plans  of  ancient  theatres,  Oreek  and  Roman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compariaon.  His  remarks  will  be  read  with  much  interest :  tlie 
detailed  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  construction  shews  the  care  and 
ability  of  the  writer  in  the  important  task  of  watching  the  pn^ress  of  an 
investigation,  and  preserving  a  faithful  narration.  We  rejoice  to  perceive 
that  a  Society  of  such  hopeful  promise,  and  established  under  such  gocd 
auspices,  as  the  Architectural  Society  of  St  Alban's,  bids  fair,  by  taking  a 
more  extended  scope  than  ecclesiology  alone  affords,  to  acquire  an  axcbm- 
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ological  reputation  worthy  of  the  ancient  name  of  Vernlam.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  I^oire  will  prosecute  with  fresh  energy  and  success  the  labours 
which  have  added  so  impoTEant  a  &ct  to  the  memorials  of  Roman  occu- 
pation in  Great  Britain. 

DEscRtPTrvB  NoTrcEs  of  some  of  the  Ancibnt  PiBOCHiAi.  asd 
Collegiate  Chubches  of  Scotland.  With  illuetralions  on  wood 
by  Jewitt.  8vo.,  Edinbnrj^h,  A.  Leiidrum  and  Go.  London  and 
Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker. 

We  received  this  work  »ith  much  pleasure,  accompanied  by  an  offer  of 
the  use  of  any  of  tlje  woodcuts,  which  are  really  beautiful,  and  the  typogra- 
phy excellent.  At  first  Eight  ne  hailed  its  appearance  with  satisfaction  as 
a  fitting  companion  to  the  Architectural  Topography  of  England,  publishing 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Committee.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  Esy  (hat  our  expectations  are  not  realized,  the 
work  docs  not  come  up  to  what  we  had  anticipated  from  it.  A  good  short 
and  popular  account  of  the  churches  of  Scotland  is  a  work  much  wanted. 
Notwithstanding  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
the  zealous  but  ignorant  fanatics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Btill 
greater  injury  caused  by  subsequent  neglect,  enough  yet  remains  to  be 
worth  preserving,  and  to  be  highly  valuable  to  those  whose  educatioD  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  these  relics  of  the  former 
greatness  and  piety  of  their  ancestors.  The  great  thing  necessary  for  this 
object  is  a  work  which  can  be  understood  by  the  people,  acid  is  calculated 
to  make  them  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  what  still  remains.  We 
trust  Mr.  Billing's  work  will  do  much  to  effect  this  object,  but  assuredly 
the  present  writer  will  do  very  little.  His  descriptions  are  verbose  aad 
scarcely  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  engravings,  which  though  excellent 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  too  scanty  in  number  to  be  of  much  assistance.  The 
work  is  encumbered  by  hard  words  to  eEcess*,  and  presents  all  the  specula- 
tions and  conceits  of  the  Ecclesiological  School.     One  haif  the  churches  are 

described  as  8 ,  and  the  orientation  is  duly  described  in  all,  occupv- 

ing  space  that  might  well  have  been  better  employed.  It  appears  to  us  that 
a  theory  of  orientation  might  with  equal  probability  be  based  upon  the 
age  of  the  moon  at  the  lime  the  foundations  were  laid,  as  upon  the  time  of 
the  sun's  rising  on  the  day  of  the  saint  aiYer  whom  it  was  named,  which  in 
many  cases  could  not  be  known  until  it  was  finished. 

Whoever  has  looked  down  on  the  city  of  Caen  from  the  hills  surrounding 
il,  must  have  observed  that  the  two  great  abbey  churches  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  Holy  Trinity  stand  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that 
St.  Peter's  and  other  pai  ish  churches  follow  the  line  of  the  streets  in  which 
they  stand.  .  The  latter  observation  applies  equally  to  other  cities,  in  £ng. 
land  aa  much  as  abroad,  any  person  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  observing 
with  the  compass  the  orientation  of  a  score  or  two  of  churches  in  England, 
whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  must  be  satisfied  that  no  general  theory 
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can  account  for  the  endless  variations ;  and  as  half-a-dozcn  St.  Stephen's 
or  St.  Peter's  will  each  have  a  different  orientation,  the  saint  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  iL  A  little  further  observation  will  convince  him  that 
the  locality,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  situation,  had  much  more  influence 
than  any  other  cause.  So  that  the  general  direction  was  eastwards,  no 
matter  how  many  points  to  the  north  or  south,  the  builders  appear  to  have 
been  Mlisfied.  The  author  of  this  work,  and  many  others,  are  to  be  pitied 
for  having  been  led  into  the  waste  of  much  valuable  labour  and  research, 
which  if  properly  directed  might  have  added  considerably  (o  our  stock  of 
knowledge  in  a  field  which  is  quite  wide  enough  in  itself  to  afford  ample 
rtxim  for  the  most  active  and  the  most  enei^tic. 

A  more  lamentable  instance  of  the  mischief  which  must  arise  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fancies  of  the  Ecclesiologists  into  use,  than  is  presented  by  this 
book,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for 
the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and  if  he  had  excited  a  httle  more  of  the 
usual  shrewdness  and  common  sense  of  his  countrymen,  he  would  have  sup- 
plied a  useful  hand-book  for  trKvellers  interested  in  architecture,  and  have 
helped  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  tboBc  who  have  the  control  of  the  fabrics.  But 
a  great  part  of  his  book  is  rendered  quite  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers, 
and  almost  equally  so  to  those  who  are  really  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  ia 
notorious  that  the  architecture  of  Scotland  bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of 
France  at  the  same  periods,  than  to  that  of  England,  and  the  first  requisite  for 
a  writer  on  the  architecture  of  Scotlnnd  was  to  make  himself  familiar  with  that 
of  France  by  personal  examination  on  an  extensive  scale.  Yet  we  should 
say,  judging  from  the  book,  that  the  author  has  never  been  in  France,  and 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  medieval  buildings  of  that  country.  He  has 
chosen  to  adopt  the  new-fashioned  nomenclature  of  "First,  Middle,  and 
Third -Pointed,"  and  most  fatal  confusion  is  the  result.  He  forgets  that 
the  Perpendicular,  or  "  Third -Pointed"  of  England,  and  the  Flamboyant,  or 
"  Third -Pointed"  of  France,  are  two  very  difierent  styles,  and  he  gives  us 
no  clue  whatever  as  to  which  he  means  in  describing  the  "  Third. Pointed" 
of  Scotland.  But  worse  than  this,  he  evidently  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  Decorated,  or  "  Middle-Pointed"  of  England,  and  the  Flam- 
boyant, or  "Third-Pointed"  of  France,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  his  de- 
scriptions and  his  engravings,  the  whole  of  that  class  of  buildings  which  he 
has  described  as  "Middle-Pointed"  do  really  belong  to  the  Flamboyant 
style.  Assuredly  neither  the  doorway  at  Bothwell  nor  the  font  at  Inver- 
keithing  belong  to  the  Decorated  style,  though  described  here  as  specimens 
of  "  Middle- Pointed  ;"  they  are  Flamboyant  work,  or  bear  a  much  closet 
resemblance  to  that  style  than  to  any  other ;  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
pillar  and  base  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh, 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  states  that  from  whatever  cause,  "  the 
practice  of  church  building  was  in  a  state  of  entire  suspension"  during  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  With  regard  to  parochial  churches.  If  along  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  historical  events,  it  can  be  shewn  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country  no  Oothtc  structures  exist  in  anywise  differing'  materially  from 
those  of  the  Midluid  Counties,  there  would  seem  to  be  just  pounds  tor 
believing  that  the  progress  of  ecclesiafitical  architecture  in  Scotland  received 
a  sudden  and  irrecoverable  check  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Whethei  it  was  that  the  profuse  zeal  of  David  the  First  and  his  immediate 
successors  bad  already  sufficiently  stocked  the  country  with  religious  esta- 
blishments, or  that  the  distractions  and  impoverishment  occasioned  by  the 
war  with  England,  and  the  prolonged  contest  between  the  families  of  Bruce 
and  Bsliol  for  the  orown,  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  every  peaceful  art, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  practice  of  church  building 
was  in  all  but  a  state  of  entire  Buspeneion  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  secession  of  John  Baliol  in  1^3,  and  the  death  of 
Robert  the  Third  in  1406. 

"  By  reference  to  Spoltiswoode's  list  of  Religious  Houses,  and  other 
authentic  sources,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coUegiate 
churches,  although  in  »lyU  belonging  to  the  Middle-Pointed  period,  were 
not  erected  unm  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuty,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Middle-Pointed  portions  nbich  are 
appended  to  the  original  work  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  are  of  much 
earlier  date.  An  examination  also  of  other  churches  and  chapels,  seemingly 
of  parochial  origin,  that  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  either  nearly 
entire  or  in  a.  state  of  ruin,  will  assist  in  bearing  out  the  view  here  taken. 
Among  them  only  two  tityles  are  to  be  found,  Norman  and  Middle -Pointed, 
the  former  generally  of  advanced  character,  but  at  same  time  remarkably 
consistent  and  pure ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  presents  so  many 
anomalous  combinations  of  form,  accompanied  too,  not  unfrequently,  with 
such  feebleness  and  tenuity  of  expression  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  not 
only  an  absence  of  chronological  agreement,  hut  a  falling  away  into  those 
vague  and  depreciated  conceptions  of  artistic  design  which  characterized  the 
general  decline  of  Church  Architecture  throughout  the  whole  of  Britun  a 
little  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation." 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  the  "  Middle-Pointed  style,"  if 
by  this  name  we  are  to  understand  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  usually  called  the  Decorated  style,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  buildings  here  described  really  belong  to  that  style  at  all.  In  other 
parts  of  the  work  the  author  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  the  frequent 
patching,  and  the  use  of  old  materials,  such  as  doorways  and  windows,  in 
rebuilding  a  church,  which  constantly  prevdied  st  all  periods,  and  is  always 
puzzling  to  beginners. 

The  author  has  described  only  thirty-four  churches,  and  with  almost  un- 
intelligible descriptions  of  these  he  has  filled  a  volume  of  respectable  dimen- 
sions. The  omissions  strike  us  as  remarkable  in  an  account  of  the  churches 
of  Scotland ;  no  mention  is'  found  of  Melrose  abbey  church,  or  Glasgow 
cathedral,  or  Stirling  church,  or  Jedburgh  abbey,  or  Holyrood  chapel. 
The  same  number  of  pages  might  very  well  have  included  all  the  remains 
worth  noticing  in  Scotland,  whether  churches,  cathedrals,  or  castles,  and 
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the  descriptions  would  have  been  all  the  more  iDteUigible  for  being  thus 
shortened.  For  instance,  the  description  of  Roelin  chapel  occupies  thir- 
teen pages,  in  which  it  is  described  as  an  example  of  "  Middle. Pointed," 
built  in  1466 ;  and  after  wading  through  this  long  description  we  ask  our- 
Belres  in  vain  what  infonnation  we  have  gained,  or  can  carry  awny  from 
this  elaborate  description.  If  the  new-fashioned  nomenclature  is  to  be  in- 
troduced and  used  in  the  manner  exemplified  in  this  work,  the  sooner  all 
attempts  at  architectural  description  are  suppressed,  the  better ;  they  can 
only  tend  to  mislead  or  to  make  such  utter  confusion  as  to  be  worse  than 
useless. 


ArchjEOLoqia  Hibbrnica.  A  Hand-book  of  Irish  Antiquities,  Pagan 
and  Christian  :  especislly  of  such  as  are  easy  of  access  from  the  Irish 
Metropolis.  By  William  F.  Wakeman.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
Dublin,  James  M'Glasban,  21  D'Olier-street ;  William  S.  Orr  and  Co. 
147  Strand,  London,  1848. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Petrie  is  necessarily  confined  to  comparatively 
a  small  number  of  persons  by  its  bulk  and  expense ;  a  "  Hand-book  of  Irish 
Antiquities"  for  the  people  was  therefore  a  desideratum  which  has  been 
admirably  supplied  by  the  present  volume ;  nothing  better  could  be  de- 
sired, the  work  is  well  compiled  and  well  arranged,  the  woodcuts  are  very 
numerous  and  beautifully  executed,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  price 
moderate.  It  offers  quite  an  inducement  for  an  English  antiquary  to  visit 
Dublin  for  the  sake  of  making  use  of  this  manual.  The  five  first  chapters 
treat  of  the  pagan  antiquities,  cromlechs,  pillar  stones,  sepulchral  mounds, 
cairns,  &c.,  raths  or  duns,  and  stone  circles.  These  do  not  difier  materially 
from  the  primeval  antiquities  of  other  countries,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
notice  every  thing  in  such  a  comprehensive  treatise,  we  pass  on  at  once 
to  the  early  Christian  antiquities ;  the  first  are  the  oratories,  a  very  re- 
markable class  of  str^ictures,  the  remaining  examples  of  which  are  almost 
confined  to  a  particular  district  of  the  south-western  part  of  Munster.  "  A 
fine  and  hitherto  unnoticed  example  occurs  upon  the  rock  called  Bishop's 
Island,  near  Kilkce,  upon  the  coast  of  Clare  :  it  measures  In  circumference 
115  feet.  The  exterior  face  of  the  wall,  at  four  difi'erent  heights,  recedes 
to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot,  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  struc- 
ture of  the  kind,  and  which  was  probably  introduced  with  the  view  of 
lessening  the  weight  of  the  dome-shaped  roof,  which  was  formed,  not  on 
the  principle  of  the  areh,  but,  as  usual,  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
the  stones  as  the  wall  ascended." 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  early  Christian  churehes,  with  which 
the  extracts  from  Mr.  Petrie's  work  in  our  third  volume  have  already  made 
our  readers  familiar.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  crosses,  &c.,  and  as  thia 
affords  a  favourable  and  characteristic  specimen  of  the  work,  a  few  extracts 
are  necessary  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  value.    "  The  graves  of  many  of  the 
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early  Irish  saints  are  marked  by  stones  differing  in  nowise  from  the  pagan 
pillar  atone,  except  that  in  some  instances  they  are  sculptured  with  a  cross, 
plain  or  within  a  circle.  This  style  of  monument  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  rodely-formed  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  little  more  than 
indicated,  and  which  is  usually  fixed  in  a  socket,  cut  in  a  large  flat  stone. 
Such  crosses  rarely  exhibit  any  kind  of  ornament,  but  occasionally,  even 
in  very  rude  examples,  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hewn  into  the  form  of 
a  circle,  from  which  the  arms  and  the  top  extend ;  and  those  portions  of 
the  stone  by  which  the  circle  is  indicated  are  frequently  perforated,  or 
slightly  recessed.  A  fine  plain  cross  of  this  style  may  he  seen  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Tullagh,  county  Dublin  ;  and  there  is  an  early  Decorated  example 
near  the  church  of  Finglas,  in  the  same  county.  Crosses,  highly  sculp- 
tured, appear  to  have  been  very  generally  erected  between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries  ;  hut  theie  are  no  examples  of  a  later  period  remaining, 
if  we  except  a  few  bearing  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  English,  which  belong 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  or  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  either  Irish  or  ancient. 

"From  the  rude  pillar  stone  marked  with  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  endosed 
within  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  the  finely  proportioned  and  elabo- 
rately sculptured  crosses  of  a  later  period  are  derived.  In  the  latter,  the 
circle,  instead  of  being  simply  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  stone,  is  represented 
by  a  ring,  binding,  as  it  were,  the  shaft,  anns,  and  tipper  portion  of  the 
cross  together." 

"  The  smaller  cross  (of  Monnsterboice)  is  most  eminently  beautiful. 
The  figures  and  ornaments  with  which  its  various  aides  are  enriched  appear 
to  have  been  executed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  care,  and  even  of  artistic 
skill.  It  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of  time.  The  sacrilegious 
hands  which  attempted  the  ruin  of  the  others  appeared  to  have  spared  this, 
and  it  stands  almost  as  perfect  as  when,  nearly  nine  centuries  ago,  the 
artist,  we  may  suppose,  pronounced  his  work  finished,  and  chiefs  and 
abbots,  bards,  shanachies,  warriors,  ecclesiastics,  and  perhaps  many  a  rival 
sculptor,  crowded  round  this  very  spot,  full  of  wonder  and  admiration  for 
what  they  must  have  considered  a  truly  glorious,  and  perhaps  unequalled 
work.  An  inscription  in  Irish,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  desires 
*a  prayer  for  Muiredach,  by  whom  was  made  this  cross;'  but,  as  Dr. 
Petrie,  by  whcm  the  inscription  has  been  published,  remarks,  there  were 
two  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals  as  having  been  connected 
with  Monasterboice,  one  an  abbot,  who  died  in  the  year  844,  and  the  other 
in  the  year  924,  '  so  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty  to  which 
of  these  the  erection  of  the  cross  should  he  ascribed.'  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  assign  it  to  the  latter,  '  as  he  was  a  man  of  greater  distinction, 
and  probably  wealth,  than  the  former,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  erector  of  the  crosses.'  Ita  total  height  is  exactly  fifteen  feet, 
and  it  is  six  in  breadth  at  the  arma.  The  shaft,  which  at  the  base  mea- 
sures in  breadth  two  feet  six  inches,  and  in  thickness  one  foot  nine  inches, 
diminishes  slightly  in  its  ascent,  and  is  divided  upon  its  various  sides,  by 
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twisted  bands,  into  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  either  sculptured 
figures  or  tracery  of  very  intricate  design,  or  animals  probably  symbolical." 
The  next  chapter  is  on  the  Round  Towers,  giving  a  summary  of  their 
supposed  origin,  uses,  and  characteristics. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  Anglo-Irish  remains,  first  the  abbeys  of 
Jerpoint,  Newtown,  and  Bective,  cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick  and  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  St.  Doulough's  church  aud  well  ;  we  select  the  latter  as 
the  least  generally  known. 

"  The  well  of  St.  Doulough,  which  was  probably  also  used  aa  a  baptis- 
try, is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  singular  character  of  his  church.  The 
spring,  which  is  covered  by  a  stone-roofed,  octagon  bjjilding,  rises  through 
a  circular  bason,  cut  out  of  a  single  stone,  and  was,  not  many  years  ago, 
thought  to  possess  miraculous  powers.  According  to  tradition,  the  interior 
of  the  octagon  building  was  anciently  decorated  with  pictures,  and  holes 
are  pointed  out  as  having  been  made  by  the  iron  pins  by  which  they  were 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Adjoining  is  a  most  curious  subterraneous  bath.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  well,  and  even  yet  the  water  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  within  it.  According  to  Mr.  D'AUon,  the  well  was  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  bath  was  called  '  St.  Catherine's  Pond.'  " 

Ancient  fonts  appear  to  be  common  in  the  Irish  churches,  some  of  them 
of  early  character.  The  font  at  Kilcarn  is  a  fine  example  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ornamented  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  under  canopies 
with  ogee  heads,  of  which  a  series  of  engravings  are  given. 

"  Though  the  castles  of  Ireland,  in  point  of  architectural  magnificence, 
cannot  be  compared  with  some  of  the  more  important  structures  of  a 
similar  character  in  England,  they  are  frequently  of  very  considerable 
extent.  Placed,  as  they  generally  are,  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  rock,  the  base  of  which  is  usually  washed  by  the  waters 
of  a  river  or  lake,  or  by  the  sea,  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers 
pierced  with  shot  holes,  and  only  to  he  approached  through  well  defended 
gateways,  they  must,  before  the  introduction  of  artillery,  have  been  gene- 
rally considered  impregnable.  Several  of  the  early  keeps  are  circular,  but 
they  usually  consist  of  a  massive  quadrangular  tower,  with  smaller 
towers  at  the  angles.  The  internal  arrangements  are  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  observable  in  the  military  structures  of  the  same  pe- 
riod in  England  and  elsewhere."  ..."  The  ancient  tower  or  castle 
of  Scurloughstown  is,  perhaps,  as  good  an  example  as  any  now  re- 
maining of  the  keeps  usually  found  in  those  districts  wherein  the  earlier 
colonies  of  the  English  had  obtained  footing.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  in  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and 
examples  occur  in  Kilkenny,  and  indeed,  in  most  of  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern counties.  Their  plan  is  generally  of  the  simplest  kind.  A  tall, 
square  keep,  with  a  circular  tower,  in  which  is  a  spiral  stait-case,  com- 
municating with  its  various  floors,  at  one  of  its  angles.  The  roof  of  the 
lowest  apartment,  and  the  floor  of  the  second,  ate  usually  formed  of  a 
strong  arch  of  stone.     The  other  floors  were  of  wood,  and  the  brackets  by 
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which  the  drobers  were  aapported  are  otteo  iculptut«d  into  the  fonn  of  a 
human  head.  The  upper  floors  of  a  great  number  of  these  towers,  how- 
ever, were  supported  by  beams  of  timber  let  into  the  walla,  or  resting  upon 
projecting  ledges  of  masonry.  The  doorway  is  generally  of  snoall  size, 
and  is  almost  iuvariably  defended  by  a  machicolation  placed  at  a  great 
height  above  it.  Most  of  these  castles  were  ornamented  with  battlements 
resting  upon  slightly  projeciiDg  corbel -tables,  but  the  merlons  are  nueJy 
pierced.  The  water  was  carried  ofl"  the  roof  generally  by  means  of  small 
apertures  left  in  the  wall,  just  above  the  corbel-table,  spouts  rarely  ap- 
pearing but  in  very  late  examples." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  tbe  book  is  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  weapons,  ornaments,  Ac, 
of  the  ancient  Irish.  "  lU^arding  the  vast  number  of  antiques  discovered 
from  year  to  year  (we  might  almost  write  daily)  in  the  bogs,  beds  of  rivers, 
and  newly -ploughed  lands  of  Ireland,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
feeling  which  now  very  generally  leads  to  the  preservation  of  these  evi- 
dences of  ancient  Irish  civilization,  should  have  slept  so  long.  Let  any 
one  enquire  of  a  country  watchmaker,  of  a  few  years'  standing,  whether  he 
has  ever  been  offered  for  sale  any  antique  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  and, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  his  answer  will  be,  *  Yes,  many  : 
but,  as  there  wsa  no  one  to  purchase  them,  I  melted  them  down.'  If 
questioned  as  to  their  form  and  character,  he  will  describe  rings,  fibolse, 
bracelets,  perhaps  torques,  Sec,  generally  adding  that  he  regretted  their 
destruction,  as  they  were  curiously  engraved." 

Some  good  specimens  of  swords,  spear  heads,  celts,  stone  hammers, 
arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  of  urns,  are  here  engraved,  but  our  limits 
compel  us  to  be  content  with  two  later  examples  of  a  different  kind.  "  The 
Cross  of  Cong,  the  gem  of  the  Academy  collection,  affords  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  advancement  which  the  Irish  artificers  had  made  in  several 
of  tbe  arts,  and  in  general  manufacturing  skill,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  English.  It  was  made  at  Roscommon,  by  native  Irishmen,  about  the 
year  1123,  in  the  reign  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  father  of  Roderic,  the  last 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  contains  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  as  inscriptions  in  Irish,  and  Latin  in  tbe  Irish  character,  upon 
two  of  its  sides,  distinctly  record." 

"  Among  the  more  singular  relics  in  the  collection,  a  ehalice  of  stone, 
the  subject  of  the  annexed  wood-cut,  is  well  worthy  of  observation. 
Though  formed  of  so  rude  a  material,  there  is  nothing  in  its  general  form, 
or  in  the  character  of  its  decorations,  to  warrant  a  supposition  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  very  early  period.  Few  chalices  of  an  age  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century  remain  in  Ireland,  and  any  of  a  later  period  which  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer  are  not  very  remarkable.  A  chalice 
of  silver  found  in  the  ruins  of  Kilmallock  abbey,  was  melted  some  years 
ago  by  a  silversmith  of  Limerick,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen.  Cups  of 
stone  appear  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the  Irisb,  An  ancient 
vessel  of  that  material,  of  a  triangular  form,  remains,  or  very  lately  re- 
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TDained  by  the  aide  of  a  holy  well  in  Colnmbkill's  Olen,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  another  was  found  laat  year  in  the  county  of  Meath,  near  the 
ruins  of  Aidmulchan  church." 

The  Hon.  William  O.  Stanley,  in  the  third  Tolurne  of  this  Journal,  hu 
described  the  remarkable  interment  at  Towyn  y  Capel,  Anglesea,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Irish  slain  there  about  the  year  450.  Mr.  Wakeman  states 
that  in  the  cemetery  near  the  very  early  church  at  St.  John's  Point,  co. 
Down,  sepulchral  cists  appear,  arranged  in  circular  order,  as  in  Wales,  the 
feet  conrerging  to  the  centre.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  like  in- 
stance  is  on  record. 

"  In  conclusion  ve  may  remark  (observes  our  author)  that  a  few  hours' 
examination  of  the  truly  national  collection  of  antiquities  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  alone,  will  afford  an  enquirer  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  taste,  habits,  and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  an- 
cient Irish,  than  may  be  obtained  by  mere  reading,  even  should  he  devote 
years,  instead  of  days,  to  the  attainment  of  his  abject." 

We  tiope  neveitbeless  that  our  readers  will  be  induced  to  purchase  this 
excellent  little  guide-book,  which  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  researches  of  any 
-one  interested  in  this  line  of  study. 

MONOOBAPHTE    DE  L'EoLISE    RoYALE   DE  SaINT-DeNIS,   TOIIBEAITX    BT 

FianKESHiBTOBiQUESipar  le  Baron  deGuilhermy,  deasina  par  Ch.  Fichot. 
Paris,  Didron,  1848,  pp.  326.  12mo.  5  francs. 

This  most  excellent  manual  is  for  from  being  confined  in  its  use  to  a 
mere  guide-book  to  the  Royal  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations,  the  care  with  which 
they  are  engraved  and  their  great  number,  make  it  really  a  valuable  work  on 
costume  and  monumental  sculpture,  equally  available  for  this  country  as  for 
France  itself.  The  care  with  which  these  tombs  have  been  restored,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  identified,  niake  them  almost  as  valu- 
able authorities  as  if  they  had  not  Buffered  the  barbarous  mutilaUons  com- 
mitted during  the  first  revolution  in  France,  Some  parts  of  the  earlier 
restorations  at  St.  Denis,  executed  when  the  details  of  medieval  architecture 
were  little  understood,  have  met  with  severe  criticism  from  members  of  the 
"  Comit^  des  Monumens,"  but  much  credit  is  due  to  the  goremment  of 
Louis  Philippe,  for  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  these  works,  com- 
menced in  the  time  of  the  empire,  were  conducted  under  his  auspices.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  that  the  republican  government  has  not  stopped  the  works, 
but  ordered  them  to  be  continued  and  completed,  rightly  considering  that 
these  tombs  are  of  national  and  historical  interest,  and  not  merely  dynastic. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts.  I.  I'he  history  of  the  church  built 
by  the  Abb^  Suger  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  notices  of  the  two  or  three 
previous  structures,  the  last  of  which,  apparently  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  by  Suger,  but  portions  of  it  still  remain  in  the 
crypt;  some  fragments  of  the  earlier  structures  Lave  also  been  found. 
VOL.  T.  K  k 
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II.  The  history  of  the  sepulture  of  the  kiuga  and  princes ;  of  the  viiJtUtOB 
of  their  tombs;  of  the  eshuinHtion  of  the  reracunB  of  St.  Denis  ;  indication 
and  description  of  the  tombs  destroyed  in  1793  ;  removal  of  the  figures  to 
Paria  and  their  restoration  to  St.  Denis.  III.  Description  of  the  monuments 
of  the  upper  church.  IV.  The  crypt,  its  vaults,  chapels,  and  tombs.  In 
the  first  part  is  contained  also  a  short  account  of  the  recent  restorations  of 
the  church,  and  its  decoration  with  polychrome.  The  author  is  a  member 
of  the  "  Gomit£  des  Arts  et  Monuuiens,"  and  was  charged  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  study  of  these  tombs  in  concert  with  the  architect  M.  Viollet- 
Leduc,  this  summary  of  his  researches  may  be  considered  as  an  authentic 
report  of  their  proceedings.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  this 
valuable  series  of  effigies  was  not  originally  at  St.  Denis.  They  were  pre- 
served by  the  zealous  efforts  of  Le  Noir,  during  the  destruction  of  the  con. 
Tentual  churches  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
composed  the  interesting  museum  of  the  Fetits  Augustins,  now  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Faiis.  Some  of  the  most  curious  examples  were  then 
removed  from  the  churches  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  in  that  city. 
The  collection  was  dispersed  at  the  restoration,  and  all  the  memorials  in 
any  manner  connected  vrith  the  crown  were  removed  to  St.  Denis :  the 
catalogue  of  this  museum  was  repeatedly  published  by  Le  Noir,  and  forms 
a  valuable  portion  of  his  "  Monumens  Fran^ais,"  and  "  Histoire  des  Arte  en 
France."  These  vestiges  of  regal  and  aristocratic  greatness  had  been 
rescued  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  personal  danger.  We  are  assured  that 
in  the  first  arrangement  of  the  tombs  brought  from  that  museum,  when 
difficulties  occurred  in  identifying  the  different  figures,  the  architect  charged 
at  that  time  with  the  direction  of  the  restorations  was  aided  by  accurate  draw- 
ings made  by  the  late  Mr,  Kerrich,  librarian  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Kerrich  executed  also  several 
beautiful  etchings  of  these  memorials,  the  more  interesting  as  having  given 
the  impulse  to  the  Iste  Charles  Stothard  to  undertake  his  incomparable 
work  on  monumental  effigies.  These  etchings  and  the  detailed  notes  from 
Mr.  Eerrich's  collections,  taken  in  1785,  previously  to  the  destruction  of 
the  churches  in  which  many  of  the  figures  now  at  St.  Denis  had  originally 
been  placed,  proved  of  material  value  as  more  distinct  evidence  for  their 
identification  than  had  been  preserved  in  France'.  When  any  of  our 
readers  happen  to  be  in  Paris,  we  need  not  urge  them  to  visit  St.  Denis, 
but  it  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  them  to  go  there  on  a  Thursday  in  pre- 
ference, as  M.  Yiollet-Leduc  is  usually  there  on  that  day  every  week, 
and  his  intelligence  and  urbanity  will  render  the  visit  both  more  agree^le 
ftnd  more  profitable ;  permission  should  be  asked  to  see  the  museum  or  col- 
lection of  fragments  which  have  been  found  and  are  preserved  in  a  work- 
shop adjoining  to  the  church  :  many  of  these  are  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing. We  are  glad  to  Cake  this  opportunity  also  of  espressing  our  admiration 

'  We  belieTe  that  tlie«e   evidencea  re-  before  the  king  of  the  Freneli,  who  tool  a 

nrdingthe  lamba  st  St  Denia  were  col-  very  lively  interest  in  the  correct  appro- 

lected  and  communicated  to  the  srchjtect,  prialion  of  theae  aepulcbr*!  meniDrial*. 
Mons.  Dehret,  by  Mr.  Alhett  Wiy,  and  laid 
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of  the  admirable  restorations  ofLa  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  Btill  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  same  able  architect 
and  learned  archfeologiet,  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  republican 
goverament  to  continue  the  works  for  the  sake  of  keeping  so  many  men 
employed  on  a.  work  which  must  redound  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
French  nation. 

Makvax  D'A.scHiTECTnBE  Beliqixiibe  ait  Motxm  Aok,  resum^  de  la 
doctrine  des  meilleura  auteure,  par  M.  J,  F.  A.  Feyr^,  eeconde  edition 
enrichie  de  figures  esplicatives  par  M.  Tony  Desjardins,  Paris,  Didron, 
12mo.  212  pages  and  24  steel  plates,  6s. 

Althouoh  called  a  second  edition,  this  is  practically  a  new  work;  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1843  for  private  circulation  only.  The 
author  modestly  describes  his  work  as  a  condensation  of  the  longer  and 
more  elaborate  treatises  on  Gothic  Architecture  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  France,  such  as  the  "  Histoire  de  I'Architecture  religieuse  au 
Moyen  Age  par  M.  De  Caumont,"  the  earliest  and  still  the  best,  Lke  our 
own  Rickman,  to  whom  M.  De  Caumont  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations;  the  "Instructions  du  Comit^  Historique,"  the  works  of 
Merim^e,  Bourass^,  Daniel  Ram^,  Batissier,  Schmit,  Vietty,  Devie,  Joseph 
Boud,  and  others,  and  the  valuable  series  of  papers  by  M.  Viollet-Leduc, 
which  hare  appeared  in  Didron's  Annales,  and  others  in  De  Caumont's 
Bulletin.  A  condensation  of  these  works  could  hardly  fail  to  be  valuable, 
but  M.  Peyr^  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  labours  of  others ;  having 
formed  his  common-place  book  from  their  works,  he  has  proceeded  to  verily 
the  facts  by  the  buildings  themselves,  and  assisted  by  a  young  architect  of 
great  promise,  M.Desjardins,  he  has  illustrated  them  by  a  number  of  examples 
ejttremelywellchoBen,carefullj'drawn,  and  neatlyengTBved  in  outline,  Agreat 
part  of  these  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  previously  unpublished, 
selected  chiefly  from  the  south  of  France,  whilst  most  of  the  previous  works 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  north.  This  makes  the  work  especially 
valuable  to  English  readers  who  wish  to  compare  the  architecture  of  France 
with  that  of  their  own  country,  and  to  see  how  far  the  same  divisions  and 
the  same  names  can  be  applied.  The  conclusion  we  have  long  since 
arrived  at,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  this  work,  is  that  they  cannot,  that 
the  natural  divisions  are  so  distinct  both  in  date  and  in  character,  that 
nothing  but  confusion  can  result  from  the  attempt  to  mix  up  the  English 
and  French  styles  under  the  common  character  of  Early,  Middle,  and  Late 
Pointed ;  each  country  has  in  fact  a  distinct  style  of  its  own  at  each  period, 
and  it  is  far  mere  really  scientific  to  call  them  by  distinct  names,  the  sup- 
posed  simplicity  of  the  proposed  new  nomenclature  is  a  mere  afieclatjon  of 
acience.  The  Komanesque  style  of  the  south  of  France,  which  our  author 
shews  to  have  continued  in  use  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  quite 
distinct  from  our  Norman,  and  much  more  resembles  the  Byzantine  style ; 
the  later  styles  are  also  sufEcienlly  distinct,  as  exemplified  by  the  elevations 
of  bays  and  sections  of  aisles  and  buttresses  here  given,  which  notwith- 
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standing  their  small  scale  are  so  clear  tbat  the  style  is  perrectif  intelligible. 
The  work  itself,  though  very  concise,  is  so  well  arranged  and  digested,  that 
more  information  may  be  collected  from  it  than  from  many  larger  publica- 
tions. It  is  arranged  in  centuries,  and  to  each  century  is  prefixed  a  short 
tableof  the  prominent  historical  events  likely  to  have  bad  any  influence  direct 
or  indirect  on  architecture.  Each  century  is  aiibdivided  into  subjects,  such 
as  plan,  masonry,  buttresses,  pillars,  capitals,  bases,  he,  with  short  descrip- 
tions  of  the  character  of  each,  a  good  deal  on  the  plan  of  Kickmac.  This 
is  followed  by  a  concise  glossary  of  tlie  principal  terms  only,  and  an  excel- 
lent index  on  a  novel  plan.  Altogether  this  little  book  does  much  credit  to 
its  author,  and  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. An  English  translation  of  it  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  tho^ 
who  cannot  read  French,  and  yet  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  French  archi- 
tecture. 


fiui.i.ETiK  MoifuHEirrAX  dibiob  pab  M.  Dz  Cat7uoht.     I4e  Volume. 
No.  5,  August,  1848.    Caen  and  Paris. 

The  present  number  of  this  Tsluable  periodical  contains  so  much  that  is 
interesting  to  our  readers,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
it,  although  we  are  generally  obliged  to  omit  such  notices  of  cotemporary 
periodicals  on  account  of  the  space  they  would  occupy  if  given  regularly. 
The  number  begins  with  a  curious  and  interesting  paper  on  some  very  early 
examples  of  medieval  embroidery,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  the  cope  of 
Charlemagne,  with  details ;  this  cope  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  llie 
cathedral  of  Metz,  and  is  considered  by  M.  Le  Normand  as  part  of  the 
present  sent  by  Haroun-el-Raschid  to  Charlemagne,  aa  recorded  by  Egin- 
hartj  the  fabric  is  oriental,  and  the  imperial  eagles  with  which  it  is  oroa- 
mented  may  have  been  worked  by  order  of  the  califf  as  a  compliment  to  the 
emperor. — The  napkin  (suaire)  of  St.  Germain  is  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  rich  silks  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  wrapped  by  order  of 
the  empress  Fkcidie.  St.  Germain  vras  bishop  of  Auzerre,  aad  died  at 
Kavenna  in  A.D.  448,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  France  to  be  buried  at 
Auxerre,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  which  city  this  precious  relic  is  still  pre- 
served, at  least  enough  of  it  to  make  out  the  original  dimensions  and 
design,  for  it  has  been  much  mutilated  by  the  seal  of  the  faithful  in  obtain- 
ing fragments  of  it.  This  is  also  ornamented  with  eagles  of  a  very  stiff  and 
ancient  character,  details  of  which  are  engraved,  they  are  evidently  more 
early  than  those  on  the  cope  of  Charlemagne. — The  cope  of  Sl  Maximus, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Martin,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  this  has 
always  been  religiously  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  saint,  in  the  treasury  of 
the  church  built  over  his  grave  at  Chinon,  and  is  "  regularly  exposed  once  a 
year  on  the  day  of  his  festival."  It  is  ornamented  by  four  animals  resem- 
bling giraffes  with  lions'  heads,  tied  by  the  neck  to  a  rope  attached  to  a 
kind  of  beacon  or  fire-altar,  an  emblem  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  this 
piece  of  silk  is  considered  by  M.  Le  Normand  as  Persian  work  of  the  fiflh 
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century. — The  chasuble  of  St.  Aldegonde  ib  of  considerably  later  character, 
probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. — The  ancient  tiMue  preseired  at 
Le  Mans  U  perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  curious  of  the  very  remarkable 
collection  of  which  M.  De  Caumont  has  here  favoured  ub  with  engravings 
of  &ithful  character;  this  is  ornamented  with  lions  of  rude  desi^,  each 
having  a  star  on  the  hind  shoulder,  they  stand  face  to  foce,  with  a  beacon  or 
fire-altar  between  each  pair,  a  coraparison  of  these  with  the  celebrated  bas- 
relief  of  the  liona  over  the  gal«s  of  Mycene,  and  other  ancient  aculptures, 
seema  to  prove  that  they  are  oriental  work  of  the  fourth  century,  and  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidea,  such  at  least  ia  the  opiuion  of  the  learned  M.  Le 
Nonnand,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject. 

The  second  paper  is  on  the  Tower  of  King  Richard  at  Chalus,  by  M.  de 
Verneilh,  with  an  engraving  which  shews  that  the  tower  before  which  our 
lion-hearted  king  was  slain,  was  a  small  but  lofty  round  tower,  very  much 
resembling  one  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  ;  it  formed  part  of  the  forti- 
ficatione  standing  at  one  angle  of  the  court-yard,  but  was  not  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal fortifications ;  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  king  here  quoted  bears 
strong  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  said  to  be  from  a  cotemporary  though 
anonymous  author  printed  in  Bibl.  MS.  libr.  P.  Labb^i,  t.  ii.  p.  302.  "  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 199  Richard  the  most  valiant  lung  of  the  English  was 
struck  on  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow  whilst  he  was  besieging  a  certain  tower 
in  a  cert^  castle  of  Limousin  called  Chalus-Chabrol.  In  the  said  tower 
were  two  knights  with  about  38  other  men  and  women.  One  of  the  knighto 
was  called  Peter  Bru,  the  other  Peter  de  Basile,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
shot  the  arrow  from  the  cross  bow  that  struck  the  king,  and  of  which  he 
died  within  twelve  days,  namely  on  the  third  festival  before  the  Sunday  on 
frhich  was  celebrated  the  procession  of  palm  branches,  the  eighth  day  of 
April,  the  tenth  hour  of  the  night.  In  the  interval  while  he  was  ill  he 
ordered  his  people  to  bedege  the  castle  of  the  viscount,  called  Nuntrum 
(N'oDtron),  and  a  certain  other  tower  called  Montagut,  (or  Piegut,)  which 
they  did,  but  the  death  of  the  king  being  heard  of,  they  retired  in  confusion. 
The  king  himself  had  proposed  in  his  heart  to  destroy  all  the  castles  of  the 
said  Viscount  Ademan." 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  the  king  was  struck  the  principal  parts  of  the 
fortress  were  already  taken,  and  that  the  king  was  in  the  court-yard  in  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  at  one  angle  of  which  this  round  tower  is  situated. 

The  third  paper  ia  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  4S0  Roman  coins  at 
Avete  near  Fert^  Bernard,  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  in  December 
1846  by  Mr.  E.  Hucher. 

The  fourth  paper  is  an  account  of  the  church  of  Champ-le-Duc  in  the 
department  of  the  VoBges,  by  M.  Digot ;  this  church  appears  to  he  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  a  part  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  ornamented 
with  sculptures  of  which  a  lithographic  plate  is  given. 

The  number  concludes  with  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Society  for  the  preaervation  of  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  held  at  the 
country  house  of  M.De  Caumont,  at  Yaux,  near  Caen,  on  the  19th  and 
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20t]i  of  June  last;  these  proceedings  are  interesting  and  are  illustrated  b; 
numerous  woodcuts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Aichteological  Intelligence 
in  this  JournaL  The  woodcuts  are, — the  tower  of  the  church  of  Brannay, 
near  Sens,  it  is  of  the  thirteenth  century  with  a  gabled  roof  in  four  diviuous, 
each  face  of  the  tower  having  its  own  small  gable,  this  arrangement  is  com- 
paratively common  in  France,  though  rare  in  England.^A  Roman  pedestal 
withafragmeut  of  an  inscription  of  which  the  words"  Signum  Mercurii  cum 
sede,"  are  legible,  it  was  found  at  St.  Germain-la- Campagne,  near  Orbec. 
A  Ronum  bead  found  at  Boulon. — A  tomb  in  the  church  of  C^riBsiers,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  a  high  tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century,  omannented 
with  a  trefoil-headed  arcade,  and  the  sides  pierced  with  open  panela,  shew- 
ing through  them  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  female,  it  bears  an  inscription 
with  the  date  1226. — The  chalice  of  the  church  of  St.  Pierre -le-rond,  at  Sens, 
which  has  a  very  rich  stem  and  foot. — Some  curious  tile-paving  from  the 
ruined  abbey  of  Plessis  Grimault,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries; 
in  these  the  most  prominent  ornaments  are  the  castle  of  Castile,  and  the  fleur- 
de-lis  of  France,  the  whole  of  the  patterns  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
England. — A  tomb  formed  of  tiles  which  formerly  rested  in  the  church  of 
Fontenay-Bur-Ome,  from  a  drawing  preserved  in  the  Gagni^res  collection, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  it  consisted  of  thirteen  tiles,  and  represents 
a  man  in  ring  mail  with  a  surcoat. — Six  specimens  of  pavement  of  stone, 
with  grotesque  figures  incised  and  filled  with  mastic,  from  churches  in  Ihe 
department  of  Calais,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  these  are  very 
umilar  to  the  pavement  round  the  shrine  of  St.  Tboraas  k  fiecket,  at  Can- 
terbury.— A  pavement  in  squares  divided  diagonally  into  black  and  white, 
from  a  representation  on  a  tomb  at  Le  Mans,  similar  pavements  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts. — The  tower  and 
spire  of  Qm  church  of  Rouvres,  near  Caen,  a  very  elegant  specimen  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  an  open  parapet,  angle  pinnacles,  and  a  pierced 
spire. — A  Romanesque  altar  at  St.  Germer,  with  an  arcade  of  good  Norman 
character  on  the  front. — The  Romanesque  altar  of  the  church  of  Arenas, 
the  front  of  which  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. — The  chateaux  of  Balleroy  and  of  Vaux. — Elevations  of  the  bams 
of  Ardennes,  thirteenth  century,  and  Perrieres,  twelfth  century,  very  curious 
and  interesting,  divided  into  nave  and  wsles ;  the  roofs  continuous,  including 
all  three  divisions. — Section  of  the  keep  of  the  castle  of  Villeneuve-le-Roi, 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  several  other  engravings  of  military  architecture 
are  promised,  from  drawings  already  made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Victor 
Petit. — Bell-cot  of  the  ruined  church  of  Villons  in  Calvados,  corbelled  out 
on  the  point  of  the  gable  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  to  which  Mr.  Pelil 
was  the  first  to  call  attention,  in  the  first  volume  of  our  Journal ;  this  is 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Bonet,  who  has  given  a  translation  of 
Mr.  Petit's  paper,  with  copies  of  his  woodcuts  of  Harescombe  and  Corslon ; 
— they  are  followed  by  the  church  of  Cond^,  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower, 
having  a  saddleback  roof — The  chateau  of  Longpr^, — and  the  church  of 
Norrey, — Much  credit  is  due  to  M.  De  Caumont  for  his  industry  and  per- 
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n  producing  such  a.  number  in  these  troubled  times.  We  obserre 
that  be  is  now  endeavouring  to  assemble  another  Meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Caen  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  eepeciaUy  invites  English 
Archeeologists  to  attend  it,  on  account  of  its  ready  access  by  way  of  South- 
ampton and  Havre,  and  thence  by  the  steamer  up  the  river  Or ne  direct  to 
Caen,  in  a  few  hours. 


Annales  Aecheolooiqugs  dihioj^es  pak  didbon  Amt,  Secretaire  du 
Comil^  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monumeota.  Tom.  8,  livraisons  7,  8, 
Paris,  July  and  August,  1848. 

SiMCB  the  revolution  of  February  M.  Didron  has  found  it  necessary  to 
change  the  plan  of  his  Annsles  so  far  aa  to  publish  only  six  parts  in  the 
year  instead  of  twelve;  it  now  appears  once  in  two  months  only,  at  the 
same  price  as  before,  in  numbers,  thirty  franca  for  the  year.  It  is  conducted 
with  the  Bame  spirit  and  talent  which  have  hitherto  distinguished  it. 

The  present  number  is  fully  as  interesting  as  usual ;  it  commences  with 
the  rules  of  the  National  Society  of  Archeology,  founded  at  Paris  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Didron  himself,  and  hie  im- 
mediate friends.  We  are  of  course  bound  to  wish  prosperity  to  all  societies 
whose  object  is  to  spread  the  study  of  archteology  ;  but  remembering  the 
proverb  that  "  union  is  elTength,"  we  caimot  help  regretting  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  new  Society  have  not  united  with  the  "  Society  Fran^aise  pour 
la  Conservation  et  Description  des  Monuments  Nationaus,"  which  has  been 
several  years  in  existence,  and  of  which  M.  De  Caumont  is  the  leading 
Esember,  whose  activity  and  zeal  are  deaerving  of  every  encouragement. 
We  will  however  hope  that  an  amicable  rivalry  will  stimulate  both  so- 
cieties into  continued  exertion,  and  perhaps  more  good  may  result  than 
would  have  followed  a  union  of  forces.  This  has  been  in  some  degree  ex- 
emplified in  England,  and  we  may  fairly  hope  that  it  will  be  the  case  is 
France  also. 

The  second  paper  is  "  An  essay  on  the  Instruments  of  Music  in  the 
middle  ages,"  a  continuation  of  an  able  series  of  papers,  by  M.  de  Cousse- 
maker ;  this  is  illustrated  by  engravings  of  figures  holding  musical  instru- 
ments, from  a  house  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Rheims,  called  the  house 
of  the  musicians ;  they  are  interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  resting  on 
corbels  and  under  trefoiled  canopies  evidently  of  that  period ;  and  other 
small  figures  from  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. — The  next  is  a  paper  on  "  French  Monuments  at  Rome" 
by  M.  F.  de  Guilhermy ;  the  present  part  relates  to  Charlemagne,  a  series 
of  papers  in  continuation  is  promised ;  as  also  another  on  similar  monuments 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  by  the  Abb^  Lacroix,  French  chaplain  at  Rome. 
This  paper  is  illustrated  by  an  outline  of  a  group  of  figures  from  an  ancient 
mosaic,  representing  St.  Peter,  seated,  with  smaller  figures.  Pope  Leo  III. 
kneeling  on  the  right  hand,  and  Charlemagne  on  the  left;  thismosaic  iscon- 
sidered  to  be  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  and  his  figure  as  an  authentic 
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portrait ;  it  agreea  in  ft  remarkftble  maimer  with  &  amall  equestrun  statue  or 
Cfaarlema^e  in  metal,  in  the  posfleuioD  of  Mr.  Albert  Lenoir. — Tbe  next 
paper  is  od  "  The  Goldsmith's  Work  of  tbe  middle  »gt»"  by  the  Abbe 
Tesier;  tbe  present  paper  is  chiefly  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  workmen  of 
Honlpellier  and  Ldmc^ee;  in  Aiture  numbers  we  are  promised  an  analysis, 
classification,  and  description  of  their  works;  the  present  paper  is  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  of  the  reliquary  of  St.  Julie  at  Jouarre,  it  is  an  elegant 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century. — The  next  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  drama  of  the  Miteenth  century,  by  M.  de  la  Fons  M^lieocq. 

The  next  head  is  "Melanges  etNouveUes,"  corresponding  to  our"Arclitt- 
ological  Intelligence."  Under  this  head  the  first  subject  is  the  "  Jef^se 
Window  at  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire, "  with  an  engraving  of  it  from  the 
Oxford  Society's  history  of  that  church ;  it  is  probably  weU  known  to  most 
of  our  readers  as  a  window  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not  much  if  at 
all  after  1350;  it  is  assigned  by  M.  Didron  to  tbe  end  of  (he  fiAeentb  cen- 
tury. This  mistake  probably  arises  from  the  resemblance  of  the  later  ex- 
amples of  Engbsh  Decorated  work  to  the  French  Flamboyant  work  of  a 
centuiy  later.  M.  Didron  slates  that  there  are  no  examples  of  Jesse  win- 
dows in  France,  similar  to  this  at  Dorchester,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pierced  tympan  of  the  north  doorway  of  Beauvius  cathedral,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  that  there  are  seTeral  other  examples  in  England. 

We  have  next  an  uopubUsfaed  letter  of  Charles  VI I.,  relating  to  the 
siege  of  Orleans  in  1429.  Some  account  of  paintings  on  the  walls  of  several 
churches  in  the  departments  of  Lot  and  Haute  Vienne,  by  the  Abb£  Texier. 
A  remonstrance  against  the  mutilation  of  the  church  of  Saint  Leu,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  church  "  Des  Dames  du  Calvaire,"  in  Paris,  and  on  ihe 
suppression  or  mutilation  of  several  other  monuments.  Tbe  number  con- 
cludes as  usual  with  short  notices  of  recent  arcbieolt^cal  publications,  a 
valuable  and  useful  feature  of  the  Annales,  especially  in  this  country,  where 
it  is  often  difficult  to  learn  the  progress  of  archsology  in  foreign  countries, 
or  to  hear  of  the  new  works  of  foreign  arcbieologists. 

It  is  but  justice  to  M.  Didron  to  mention  also  that  the  engraTings  in  his 
Annales  are  beautifully  executed,  some  on  copper,  others  on  wood,  which 
are  also  carefully  printed  on  separate  pages  as  plates;  while  those  in  De 
Caumont's  Bulletin,  though  very  numerous,  are  very  rough  and  coarse 
woodcuts,  and  printed  in  the  most  rude  manner  merely  as  type. 
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DECEMBER,   1848. 

ON    THE    SEPULCHRAL    SLABS    EXISTING    IN    THE 
COUNTIES  OF  NORTHUMBERLANB  AND  DURHAM. 

The  numerous  grave-stones  and  monuniental  slabs  of  early 
date,  scattered  over  the  remote  parishes  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  have  as  yet  attracted  but  very  little  notice, 
though  many  are  deserving  of  attention  from  the  beauty  of 
the  designs  cut  upon  them,  or  from  the  remarkable  symbols 
that  they  present.  From  the  abundance  of  freestone  in  both 
of  the  above  counties,  such  slabs  were  no  doubt  preferred 
to  the  more  perishable  material  of  wood.  We  believe  that 
the  same  has  been  observed  in  all  the  English  parishes 
situated  in  mountainous  districts. 

Every  year,  during  the  repairing  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  old  churches  in  this  district,  a  few  of  these  ancient  grave- 
stones are  brought  to  light,  but  too  frequently,  from  ignorance 
or  neglect,  they  are  lost,  or  are  used  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  walls.  They  are  frequent  in  the  walls  of  churches  of 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  date,  being  often  placed  above 
the  windows,  or  as  window  sills,  or  again  they  lie  as  steps  in 
the  porches,  or  are  built  up,  as  at  Lanchester,  in  the  belfry 
tower. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  my  practice  to  make  rubbings 
of  these  slabs  wherever  I  chanced  to  meet  with  them,  as  every 

{'ear  some  are  destroyed  or  lost,  or  are  becoming  rapidly  ob- 
iterated.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  less  than  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  slabs,  mutilated  and  entire,  in 
Northumberland  alone,  while  Durliam  will  supply  at  least  fifty, 
and  Cumberland  perhaps  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  number. 
The  rubbings  already  made  amount  to  nearly  ninety,  and  I 
have  drawings  of  many  others,  but  experience  has  taught  me 
that  many  sketches  may  resemble  the  originals,  without  being 
accurate  and  faithful  copies.  Many  of  these  slabs  present  in- 
teresting symbols,  besides  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  cross 
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they  almost  all  bear.  The  emblems  which  accompany  the 
cross,  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  only  the  trade  or 
profession  of  the  deceased,  but  a  careful  study  of  numerous 
examples  has  induced  me  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  gene- 
rally received  explanation  of  at  least  one  of  the  symbols. 

The  grave-stones  of  ecclesiastics  are  easily  recognised  by 
the  chalice  sculptured  thereon.  Sometimes  there  is  only  the 
chalice,  or  again,  the  paten  is  also  to  be  seen,  and  sometimes 
both  the  host  and  the  paten.  Not  unfrequently  the  chalice 
is  incorporated  in  the  stem  of  the  cross,  with  the  paten 
above  it,  as  in  the  annexed  cut  of  a  slab  from  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Newcastle.  No  doubt  this  refers  to  the  well-known 
custom  of  burying  a  leaden  P  chalice  and  paten  in  the  coffin 
of  a  priest,  when  these  insignia  of  his  sacerdotal  office  were 
generally  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the  deceased.  I  have  found 
the  chalice  thus  forming  part  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  in  four 
instances  out  of  twenty-four  grave-stones  of  ecclesiastics  of 
which  I  possess  rubbings.  In  two  instances  only  have  we 
seen  the  hand  extended  in  benediction  over  the  chalice.  One 
of  these  slabs  occurs  at  Barnard  Castle  in  Durham,  and  is 
figured  by  Suitees,  in  his  History  of  Durham ;  the  other  was 
found  four  years  t^o  in  taking  down  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Andrew  s  church,  Newcastle.  We  have  rarely  found  the 
chahce  and  book  together.  The  latter  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  indicate  a  deacon,  but  I  have  often  found  the  book 
combined  with  other  emblems  certainly  not  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  somewhat  singular,  that  while 
the  emblems  of  the  trade  or  profession  of  the  deceased  were 
pretty  frequently  discovered  upon  these  grave-stones,  no 
symbol  bad  yet  been  determined  upon,  as  the  distinctive 
emblem  of  the  female  sex.  When  we  remember  how  jealously 
the  sexes  were  separated  in  churches  during  service,  and 
how  frequently  altar-tombs  have  been  raised  to  femEdes  of 
high  rank,  it  seems  strange  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  tradesman  or  of  the  knight  should  not  be  distinguished 
by  any  sign  whatsoever.  Before  this  time  I  had  been  well 
aware  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  common  people  in  the 
north,  that  the  shears  on  a  grave-stone  indicated  that  the 
deceased  was  a  female.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  held  by 
the  late  historian  of  Northumberland,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson. 
By  most  of  the  writers  in  the  Archseological  Journal,  the 
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shears  have  been  coBsidered  to  indicate  the  profession  of  a 
clothier.  This  trade  must  have  indeed  been  a  flourishing  one 
in  olden  times,  for  I  find  the  emblem  of  the  shears  on  thirty- 
five  grave-stones  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred 
and  thirty  of  which  I  have  rubbings  or  drawings.  In  fact, 
clothiers  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  soldiers,  even  in 
those  days  when  the  profession  of  arms  was  so  universally 
followed. 

I  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  emblems  with  which  the 
shears  were  generally  found  to  be  associated.  It  is  not  often 
that  any  other  symbols  occur  upon  the  same  stone,  the  shears 
appear  generally  but  not  always  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
cross.  The  emblem  most  frequently  found  with  the  shears 
is  undoubtedly  the  key,  and  in  two  instances  double  keys 
are  placed  below  the  shears.  Now  I  do  not  know  how  far 
I  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  the  key  or  keys  to  be  like- 
wise an  emblem  of  the  female.  One  of  the  grave-stones  at 
Bakewell  church,  figured  in  the  ArchaiologicEd  Journal,  vol. 
iv.  p.  49,  is  an  example  of  the  shears  and  key  combined. 
Supposing  these  were  merely  symbols  of  trade,  we  must  in 
this  instance,  as  in  the  one  figured  above  from  Bamburgh, 
believe  the  deceased  to  have  followed  the  two  not  very  con- 
gruous employments  of  a  locksmith  and  a  woolstapler. 

The  next  poiiit  was  to  ascertain  if  the  shears  were  ever 
associated  with  any  emblem  unsuited  to  the  female  character, 
as  with  the  sword,  or  with  the  bugle  horn,  or  with  any  un- 
doubted emblems  of  a  trade. 

I  have,  however,  never  in  a  single  instance  found  the  sword 
and  shears  on  the  same  stone  where  there  was  but  a  single 
cross'',  nor  have  I  seen  the  shears  associated  with  the  other 
symbols  here  alluded  to.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  shears 
forming  the  sole  shaft  of  a  cross  or  rather  rosette  engraved  on 
what  had  evidently  been  a  tomb-stone. 

Further  researches  elicited  still  more  convincing  proof.  In 
difierent  localities  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  I  have  met 
with  large  monumental  slabs  bearing  two  crosses,  and  even 
more.      It  would  naturally  occur  to  all  that  these  double 

■    In  the    fourth   Tolume   or   Surtees"  arms  of  IhecroM.the  ihourg  «*  pliced  he- 

Hiscor^of  Durhim,  p,    47  of  Mtoioir  of  low.  On  the  reverse,  npposite  lo  the  iword, 

Rolvrt  Surleee,  is  i  rude  engravinif  of  ■  are  tno  Utters  probably  the  initial)  of  th« 

Etnall    (TOH  or  headiitoiie,  on    which   are  Im^bflnd'a  iiame.and  opposite  tothe  abure 

■riilptured  both  the  soord  and  the  shears.  tuu  other  letters  for  tiie  iuitiala  of  the  fe- 
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crosses  represented  a  husband  and  wife.  And  this  is  still 
further  borne  out  by  the  symbols  attached  to  each  cross. 

At  Newbigging  on  the  Sea  in  Northumberland  there  is  a 
ridged  slab  five  feet  long  by  twenty  inches  broad  at  the  head, 
and  tapering  to  twelve  inches  at  the  foot,  'llie  left  hand  cross 
is  slightly  crocketed  in  the  stem,  but  is  otherwise  of  poor  de- 
sign, and  has  no  symbols  attached  to  it.  The  right  hand  cross 
is  of  still  meaner  design,  and  has  associated  with  it  the  symbol 
of  the  shears.  The  fine  slab  at  East  Shaftoe,  figured  first  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle, 
is  another  of  these  double  grave-stones.  Here  we  find  the 
shears  accompanying  the  left  hand  cross,  and  the  sword 
and  shield,  with  three  crosses  moUne,  associated  with  the 
plainer  cross  on  the  right  hand.  I  do  not  see  what  other 
explanation  can  be  given  of  these  emblems,  than  that  they 
denote  a  knight  and  his  lady. 

In  the  chancel  of  Aycliffe  church  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
there  lies  a  large  slab  of  blue  limestone,  bearing  on  the  right 
hand  a  cross,  with  the  sword,  and  a  hammer  and  pincers,  and 
on  the  left  a  cross,  with  shears  and  the  key.  The  husband 
here  had  probably  been  an  armourer  and  smith,  and  the  ham- 
mer and  pincers  are  the  symbols  of  his  trade.  The  theory 
that  the  key  also  is  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex  is  con- 
firmed I  think  by  this  stone. 

Lastly,  I  have  in  my  collection  a  nibbing  from  a  stone  re- 
cently in  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  but 
now  in  private  hands.  Upon  this  mutilated  grave-stone  are 
two  finely  worked  crosses,  the  right  exhibiting  the  sword,  the 
left  the  shears  and  two  keys,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  two 
keys,  while  between  these  is  a  smaller  and  a  plainer  cross, 
near  to  which  is  a  shield  now  defaced. 

All  these  four  slabs  seem  to  me  to  speak  strongly  for  the 
truth  of  the  supposition  I  have  advanced,  that  the  shears  are 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  female,  and  that  the  key  in  all 
probability  is  a  symbol  of  the  same  import. 

Few  of  the  grave-stones  of  Northumberland  or  Durham 
exhibit  any  inscriptions  or  letters.  I  have  found  but  two 
relating  to  females,  and  on  both  of  these  the  shears  are  in- 
scribed. One  is  a  narrow  slab  at  Horton  church,  near  Blytb, 
in  Northumberland.     Here  we  find  the  words  Orate  pro 

ant'mfl glnne  ailarbotol,  the  shears   being  placed  in 

the  middle  of  the  sentence. 
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The  only  other  inscription  I  have  to  refer  to  is  on  a  veiy 
elegant  stone  slab  recently  disinterred  at  Hexham.  This 
grave-stone  had  evidently  been  buried  in  the  earth  very  soon 
after  it  had  been  placed  in  the  cliurch-yard,  for  the  letters 
and  mouldings  are  as  fresh  as  though  only  cut  within  the  past 
year.  The  inscription  is  plainly  aa  follows  :  ?^fc  factt  i^latilba 
tucor  (¥)5ilfpp(  merttrarfi.  "Here  lieth  Matilda  wife  of  Philip  the 
merchant."  Does  mercerarius  here  mean  a  mercer,  clothier, 
or  woolstapler  P  If  so,  this  stone  would  rather  tend  to  sup- 
port the  notion  of  the  shears  being  the  woolstapler's  mark, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  denote  a  female,  the  wife  of 
the  mercer  would  be  as  much  entitled  to  them  as  any  other 
woman. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  disquisition  regarding  the 
forms  of  the  crosses  on  these  sepulchral  memorials.  Out  of 
the  great  number  that  I  have  examined  I  have  hardly  met 
with  two  perfectly  similar.  I  have  remarked  however  that 
certain  forms  of  the  cross  prevail  in  certain  districts  and 
parishes ;  for  instance,  that  the  designs  of  the  cross  are  much 
richer  and  more  ornamented  along  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  than 
in  the  remoter  church-yards  of  Northumberland. 

I  have  also  met  with  two  emblems,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  am  unable  to  explain.  One  is  the  outline  of  a  fish  (qu.  sal- 
mon ?)  on  a  cross  of  Early  English  date,  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Gateshead.  The  key  is  associated  with  this  figure,  and  some 
would  therefore  refer  the  two  symbols  to  St.  Peter,  while  others, 
who  explain  the  emblems  as  denoting  the  trade,  must  suppose 
that  the  individual  here  commemorated  carried  on  the  two 
rather  dissimilar  trades  of  a  locksmith  and  of  a  fishmonger. 

The  other  symbol  I  have  met  with  in  three  instances,  at 
Woodhorn,  Northumberland,  where  it  accompanies  the  cross; 
in  the  belfry  of  Lanchcster  church,  where  it  is  similarly  asso- 
ciated ;  and  lastly,  in  a  drawing  sent  to  me,  I  believe  from  the 
county  of  Durham,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
exact  locality.  What  the  instrument  of  trade  here  figured 
may  be,  I  cannot  determine ;  in  the  last  instance  mentioned, 
there  is  a  sword  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross. 

The  suggestion  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  shears  and  key,  will,  I  hope,  engage  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  more  leisure  than  myself  to  investigate  the  subject, 
so  that  we  may,  even  in  these  minor  particulars,  add  some- 
tliiug  to  archaeological  science. 
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I  may  add,  too,  that  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  memoir  have  been  reduced  by  the  camera  lucida 
from  the  original  rubbings. 

EDWARD  CHARLTON. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MEDIEVAL  MANNERS,  CHIVALRY, 
AND  COSTUME,  FROM  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS. 

CEKEUONIAL  OF  CREATION  OP  KNIGHTS.      ORDKR  OP  THE  BATH. 

Amongst  the  interesting  contents  of  the  volume  of  collec- 
tions, from  which,  by  the  liberal  permission  of  the  Lord 
Hastings,  we  have  already  derived  some  curious  illustrations 
of  ancient  manners,  the  following  document  is  preserved.  It 
is  needless  to  repeat  the  description  of  the  highly  valuable 
MS,  offered  to  our  readers  in  a  previous  volume*.  The  ordi- 
nance, now  selected  from  the  Astley  Book,  appears  to  have 
been  written  at  the  same  time  as  those  already  given,  namely, 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  A  ceremonid  of  creation  of 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  from  early  times  of  the  institution 
of  the  order,  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  both  the  original 
French  text  and  the  English  version  are  to  be  found  in 
various  works  on  Chivalry.  The  copy  of  this  curious  formu- 
lary, however,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  MS.  at  Melton 
Constable,  supplies  a  text  of  that  version,  apparently  of  earlier 
date  than  the  transcript  already  published,  from  which  it 
varies  in  many  material  particulars.  The  two  versions,  in- 
deed, although  substantially  similar,  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical ;  and  we  hope,  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  an- 
cient text  of  so  remarkable  an  evidence  connected  with  the 
history  of  Chivalry,  that  our  readers  wiU  not  deem  excuse 
required  for  an  apparent  repetition,  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  considered  superfluous. 

now  KNTGHTIS  OF  THE  BATHF,  SHULDE  BE  MADE. 

"  First,  the  kynge  oure  sovereyne  lorde  writith  oute  lettris 
un  to  certeyne  squyers  of  his  rewme,  and  desiiynge  them  for  to 
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make  them  redy  for  to  resceyve  the  bye  and  worshipfuUe  ordir 
of  knyghthode,  at  hye  festia  of  the  yere,  or  at  suche  tyme  as 
it  likith  the  kynge  for  to  desire  them  for  to  come''.  ^  The 
evyn  of  the  day  of  the  feste,  alle  the  aquyers  that  schalle  be 
made  knyghtis,  they  schalle  come  alle  to  gedir  un  to  the 
kyiigis  Falysc,  and  then  the  statis  of  the  kyngis  hous  schalle 
mete  with  hem,  and  brynge  hem  up  in  to  the  kyngis  presence, 
and  then  schalle  the  kyngis  sewer  goo  un  to  the  kechyn  for 
bis  mete,  and  alle  the  squyers  with  him,  that  schalle  be  made 
knyghtis,  for  eche  on  of  them  schalle  here  a  disshe,  and  they 
schiUle  serve  the  kynge  but  of  the  firste  course :  and  when  the 
kynge  is  servid  then  schalle  the  gentilmenusshers  brynge  hem 
alte  to  gedir  in  to  ther  chambir :  then  they  shalle  have  ther 
service  in  to  ther  chambir,  and  dyne  alle  to  gedir,  and  when 
they  have  dynid  then  schalle  the  gentilman  usshere  come  in 
to  the  seyde  Chambir,  and  asyne  every  squyer  his  plase  for 
his  bedde  and  for  his  bayne ;  and  when  the  kynge  hath  dynid, 
then  schalle  be  sent  be  the  kyngis  comaundement  serteyne 
squyers  of  his  housolde  to  awayte  upon  them  that  schalle  be 
made  knyghtis,  and  be  ther  servauntis  and  chambirleynes. 
^  Then  schalle  the  kyngis  barboure  come  and  shave  alle  the 
squyers,  and  every  squyer  schalle  paye  for  his  berde  shavynge 
xx.s.  and  every  squyer  schalle  ordeyne  for  his  bayne  xxiiij.  ellis 
of  lynnyn  clothe,  and  that  schalle  the  kyngis  barboure  have 
for  his  fee.  If  Then  schalle  the  seyde  squyers  goo  un  to  ther 
bayne,  and  alle  that  abilhnent  the  sergaunt  of  the  chaundred 
shalle  have  for  his  fee ;  and  when  they  be  in  ther  bayne  then 
schalle  the  herawdis  of  armys  goo  un  to  the  kynge,  and  lete 
him  have  knowlege  that  the  squyers  bene  in  ther  bayne  :  then 
schalle  the  kynge  comaunde  the  stewarde  of  his  house,  with 
othir  lordis  and  knyghtis  for  to  goo  un  to  the  squyers,  and 
yeve  them  ther  charge  as  they  sitte  in  ther  bayne.  %  Then 
schalle  ike  stewarde  come  with  alle  the  lordis  and  knyghtis, 
the  kyngis  mynstrellis  and  herawdis  of  armys  before  them, 
un  to  the  chambir  dore,  and  then  the  lordis  entir  in  to  the 
chambir  with  the  herawdis,  for  to  yeve  them  ther  charge  as 
they  bene  in  the  bayne,  sayinge  in  this  wise,  %  Brothir,  the 
kynge  cure  sovereyne  lorde  wolle  that  ye  take  this  hye  and 

*  Thi»  prefktory  p»ragrBph  doe»  not  OC- 
CDT  in  the  text  published  by  Aostia. 

<  Here  occun  tliii  mu^nal  addition  in 
a  later  hand,  "  and  the  maruhalle  of  ?ng- 
land  aehana  han  alle  ther  hartua."  Com- 
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worshipfulle  ordir  up  on  yow,  the  whiche  I,  as  a  koyght,  de- 
clare un  to  yow  certeyne  poyntis  that  longith  un  to  this  hye 
and  worshipfulle  ordir  of  knyghthode.  ye  schalle  love  god 
above  alle  thinge,  and  be  atedfaste  in  the  feythe,  and  sustene 
the  chirche,  and  ye  schalle  be  trewe  un  to  yowre  sovereyne 
lorde,  and  trewe  of  yowre  worde  and  promys  and  sekirtee,  in 
that  ought  to  be  kepte  :  also  ye  schalle  sustene  wydowes  in 
ther  right,  at  every  tyme  they  wol  requere  yow,  and  maydenys 
in  ther  virginite,  and  heipe  hem  and  socoure  hem  with  yowre 
good,  that  for  lak  of  good  they  be  not  niysgovemyd.  Also  ye 
schalle  sitte  in  noo  plaae  where  that  eny  jugcment  schuldc 
be  geuyn  wrongefully  ayens  eny  body,  to  yowr  knowleche. 
Also  ye  schalle  not  suflir  noo  murdreris  nor  extorcioners  of  the 
kyngis  pepille  with  in  the  Contre  there  ye  dwelle,  but  witb 
yowre  power  ye  schalle  lete  doo  take  them,  and  put  them  in 
to  the  handis  of  Justice,  and  that  they  be  punysshid  as  the 
kyngis  lawe  wolle :  and  then  ye  schsille  putte  yowre  hande  in 
to  the  bayne,  and  take  up  watir,  and  make  a  crosse  up  on  bis 
lyfte  schuldir  before  and  behynde,  and  kisse  it  and  say,  in 
nomine  patris,  &c.  God  sende  yow  as  moche  worshipe  as  evjT 
had  eny  of  yowre  kynne :  and  thus  muste  doo  alle  the  lordis 
and  knyghtis  un  to  every  squyer  as  he  sittith  in  the  bayne. 
^  Then  they  schalle  goo  oute  of  ther  baynes  in  to  ther 
beddis,  and  then  they  schalle  arise  and  make  them  redy  in 
hermytia  aray  of  Colchestir  russet,  and  the  sergaunt  of  the 
kyngis  chaundre  schalle  have  alle  the  beddis,  the  whiche  bene 
thus  arayed,  a  matras,  a  payre  of  blanketia,  a  payre  of  shetis, 
a  covyrlite  and  a  coverlid  of  worstide,  and  a  clooth  of  golde 
up  on  that',  and  a  reed  tapite  of  worstide  at  his  beddis  heed 
hyngynge  over  the  heed^  ^  Than  they  schalle  goo  alle  to 
gedir  in  to  the  Chapelle,  and  bee  in  ther  preyeris  tille  in  the 
momynge  un  to  .viij.  of  the  clokke :  than  they  schalle  have  a 
masse  of  the  holy  goste,  and  then  they  schalle  offir  a  tapir, 
and  a  peny  stikynge  in  the  tapir  as  nye  the  lyght  as  it  may 
resonably.  When  masse  is  done,  then  they  schalle  goo  un  to 
ther  chambris  and  cliaunge  hem,  and  the  kyngis  wayte  schalle 
have  alle  ther  wacchynge  garmentis.  ^  Than  they  schalle 
chaunge  them  in  to  a  noth(i)r  arayment.  Tirste,  they  schalle 
putte  up  on  them  dubletis  with  blak  hosis  chasemles,  a  reed 

•  The  fonn  giTen  by  Amtii  deacribes  it 
■SB"  coTGCture  of  cloOi  at  gold,  called 
Siglylm." 
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cote  of  reed  tartaryn,  and  a  white  ledir'  girdille  aboute  him,  and 
the  gyrdille  may  have  noo  bokille  :  then  he  muste'have  a  white 

Coyfe  up  on  his  heed,  and  then  a  mantelle  of  reed 

tarteiyn  purfild  aboute  with (white  erased)  ermyn,  and 

that  muste  be  putte  above  him,  and  a  white  lase  muste  be  in 
the  seyde  mantelle  before  at  the  breste,  with  a  peyre  of  white 
glovys  knyt  in  the  seyde  lase.  %  Then  the  servauntis  and 
chambirleynes  that  bene  asynid  to  awate  up  on  them  schalle 
take  ther  swerdia,  and  the  skabert  schalle  be  white  ledir  with 
oute  any  bokille,  and  a  payre  of  gilte  sporis  hangynge  up  on 
the  hiltis  of  the  same  sworde,  and  the  seyde  servauntis  and 
chambirleynes  schalle  here  the  seyde  awwde  with  the  sporis 
before  them.  ^  Then  they  achalle  come  dowue  and  take  ther 
horsis,  and  ther  horsis  schalle  be  arayde  in  this  wise,  the 
sadille  muste  be  blak,  and  bordrid  aboute  with  white  ledir, 
and  the  bridille  muste  be  blak  with  a  crosse  of  latoun 
hyngynge  in  the  frant*  of  the  horse,  and  a  pnytrelle  of  the 
same  sute*,  and  the  marchalle  of  Engelonde  schalle  have  alle 
ther  horsis  for  his  fee.  ^  Then  tliey  schalle  alyghte,  and 
come  .in  to  the  kyngis  presence  with  therswordis  borne  before 
them,  and  makynge  ther  obeysaunce;  then  they  schalle  come 
evyn  to  the  kynge  -.  then  schalle  two  knyghtis  take  the  sporis 
of  the  sworde  and  'doo  hem  on  ther  lieiis :  then  schalle  the 
kynge  gyrde  his  sworde  aboute  him  ;  then  the  squyer  puttith 
bothe  his  thumbis  with  in  the  las  of  his  mantelle ',  and  lyftis 
up  his  armys  ovyr  his  heed,  then  the  kynge  pnttith  bothe  his 
hondis  with  in  his  armys,  and  takis  him  about  the  nekke  with 
bothe  his  bandis,  and  kissis  him,  and  plukkis  him  be  the 
nekke,  and  sayes  un  to  him, — scoyes  boun  chevalere, — then 
he  knelys  downe  and  standis  by  tille  the  kynge  hath  made 
hem  alle,  than  they  shalle  be  ladde  un  to  the  chapelle  with 
knyghtis.  %  When  they  come  in  to  the  chapelle,  evyn  be- 
fore the  hye  auter,  then  they  shalle  ungirde  him,  and  leye 
his  sworde  op  on  the  auter,  and  then  knele  downe  and  ley  his 
hande  up  on  the  auter:  then  the  deen,  or  on  for  him  that  is 
assynid  for  to  say  in  this  wise.  Be  this  holy  auter,  that  oure 
lordis  body  is  mjTiistrid  on,  ye  schalle  susteyne  the  chirche, 

I  Thii  vord  ii  Hmiewhat  inititlinct  i  "  ■  i  This  nn^ular  gnture  i«  not  detcribfl 

f^jrdill  of  whyte  ledyr  oilhouC  any  bar-  in  the  text  given  by  Anatii.    The  intnition 

iieyte  of  ony  melall."  Anatis.  possibly  was  thai  ihe  neT  knight  should 

^   "  Hii    hrydyll    Bhill    be    hiac   Itther  raifie  liis  arms,  without  appearing  to  em- 

playn*  with  long  reynea  ^  the  grse  of  hrare  the  savereign,  which  might  be  cod- 

Spajne,  and  «  crouenpUle^lpatee)  m  th*  aidered  iadecorous, 
fonhede."     Aniliii.     .''      / 
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and  kepe  thia  bye  and  worshipfuUe  ordir  that  ye  have  takyn 
up  on  yow,  ye  sere.  ^  A.nd  when  th^  be  goynge  oute  of  the 
chapelle,  then  sohalle  the  kyHgia  mayster  cook  mete  with  hem 
at  the  dore,  and  he  schalle  say  unto  them,  in  this  wise, — ser, 
I,  as  the  kyngis  mayster  coc^,  come  at  this  tyme  to  lete  yow 
have  knowlege  what  is  myne  office.  Sere,  myne  office  is,  yf  ye 
be  untrewe  to  yowre  sovereyne  lorde  or  doo  ayens  this  hye 
and  worshipfuUe  ordir  that  ye  have  takyn,  myne  office  is,  that 
y  miiste  smyte  of  yowre  hele  ^  be  the  smalle  -of  yowre  leggis, 
and  herfore  I  claimc  yore  sporis,  the  whiche  I  pray  yow 
reraembir  this  in  yowre  mynde,  and '  yeve  yow  grace  to  kepe 
this  hye  and  worshipfuUe  ordu",  and  yeve  yow  as  moche  wor- 
shipe  as  evyr  had  eny  of  yowre  kynne.  ^  Then  they  scballe 
be  brought  in  to  the  halle ;  then  the  kyhge  comyth  in  to  the 
halle  and  wasshis,  and  is  sette  :  then  shall  alle  the  newe  made 
knyghtis  wasshe  and  sitte  at  a  side  bcM'de,  and  when  the  kynge 
is  servid,  then  alle  the  halle  schalte  be  servid,  but  the  newe 
made  knyghtis  schalle  ete  noo  mete  °>,  and  when  the  kyug  is 
servid  of  the  laste  course,  then  the  herawdes  shalle  crye  the 
kyngis  largesse,  infoure  plasls  in  the  halle  :  then  the  herawdis 
schalle  come  in  ageyne  and  crye,  larges,  in  two  plasis  of  the 
halle,  of  the  newe  made  knyghtis :  and  when  the  kynge  hath 
dynid,  then  they  schalle  goo  in  to  ther  chombria  and  doo  of  ther 
arayment,  and  that  the  herawdis  shalle  have  for  ther  fee. 
%  llien  they  shalle  doo  up  on  them  longe  blewe  gownis,  and  it 
muste  be  purfild  aboute  with  ermyne,  and  a  white  lase  of  silke 
with  golde  in  the  toftis  muste  be  pynnid  (with)  a  pyn  up  on  his 
lyfte  schuldur,  and  a  hood  of  the  same,  purfiled  aboute,  of  the 
shappe  as  bacheleris  of  lawe  han :  and  Uie  hood  muste  be  caste 
aboute  his  nek,  and  the  hood  and  the  tipet  pynnid  to  gedir 
up  on  the  lyfte  achuldir ;  and  then  they  schalle  goo  alle  to 
gedir  un  to  the  kyng,  and  when  they  come  in  to  his  presence, 
on  shalle  say  for  them  alle,  in  this  wise.  Most  bye  and  excel- 
lent and  most  myghti  prince,  oure  sovereyne  lorde,  we  thanke 
yow  of  this  hye  and  worshipfuUe  ordir  that  ye  have  gyve  un  to 
us,  and  we  as  yowre  liege  men  schalle  be  redy  at  yowre  com- 
aundement :  then  they  schtdle  bowe  them  downe  idle  at  onys, 
and  arise,  and  goo  ther  wey  :  then  they  schaUe  goo  In  to  ther 

'   Accardiiig  ta  the  rortniili  prjtilod  b;  therrit,  bul  nnthn  to  nt  nor  drink,  "but 

Anatii,  "  with  a  grets  knyir,  villi  which  he  yf  grele  nede  be,  noi  be  >hi11  oot  »»*• 

dreiieth  bis  nuesiEt."  hym.  nnr  loke  hedyr  nor  thtdyr,  man  dun 

'  SU.  ProbilOy— (Goajyeveyowgmce,  >  Wyiff  new  wedded."     Anilu. 

■  Tbe  Dew  Icaigbcws)  to  be  (erved  ■• 
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cfaambris,  and  chaunge  beni,  and  alle  tliese  gownis  and  faodis 
the  sergaunt  of  the  kyngis  Chaundre  schalle  have  for  hU  fee. 
And  then  alle  the  newe  made  knyghtis  may  doo  what  them 
likis,  for  alle  is  done  and  endid." 


It  does  not  appear  requisite  to  repeat  here  the  observations 
on  early  usages  in  regard  to  creation  of  knights  by  bathing, 
as  set  forth  by  Selden,  Dugdale,  Anstis,  and  other  learned 
writers  on  this  subject;  that  ancient  custom,  symbolical, 
doubtless,  of  the  purity  of  life  and  conversation,  and  accounted, 
in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic and  chief  ornament  of  knightly  condition,  was  not 
limited  originally  to  any  Order  or  country. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  document  before  us,  and  cer- 
tain details  relating  to  costume  or  other  curious  points,  which  - 
the  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hastings  tends  especially 
to  illustrate,  a  few  notes  may  prove  acceptable.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  documents  of  this  description  with  the  original 
narratives  of  the  life  and  actions  of  certain  worthies  of  chroni- 
cle or  romance.  The  internal  evidence  of  authenticity,  derived 
from  such  comparison,  is  singularly  calculated  to  arouse  fresh 
interest  in  researches  of  this  nature ;  the  dry  document  throws 
a  light  of  truth  upon  the  pages  of  ancient  story,  and  from  these 
mouldering  vest^es  we  may  yet  regain  the  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  spirit  (rf  those  who  have  been  before  us. 

In  the  ordisance  under  consideration  many  passages  occur, 
closely  corrraponding  with  the  circumstantial  details  of  life 
and  manners,  presented  by  the  metrical  tales  and  chronicles  of 
medieval  times.  For  instance,  in  the  veiy  commencement  the 
squire  is  presented  to  us  «igaged  in  servile  functions,  led  by 
the  sewer  to  the  kitchen,  and  required  to  convey  the  dishes 
into  the  hall.  Hie  reason  of  this  observance  is  not  stated  in 
our  document,  but  the  copy  edited  by  Anstis  clearly  ex- 
presses it  to  have  been  done,  "  for  to  take  leave  of  servyce  of 
Squyers."  This  service  was  not  merely  in  consideration  of 
the  Royal  presence,  it  was  part  of  the  customary  education  of 
young  men  of  condition  in  those  times  ;  they  were  nourished 
in  gentle  courtesy  in  the  households  of  distinguished  persons 
towards  whom  they  were  required  to  render  services,  which, 
it  might  be  supposed,  should  properly  have  been  dischai^ed 
by  menials.  How  strikingly  does  this  recall  the  interesting 
pictures  of  manners  preserved  in  such  lively  narratives  as 
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*'  Le  petit  Jehan  de  Saititre,"  or  the  "  IVes  joyeusc  Hystoire" 
of  Biiyart,  by  the  "  loyal  Serviteiir  °."  At  a  much  later  period, 
likewise,  the  custom  of  England  required  a  similar  discipline 
for  the  children  even  of  the  most  worshipful  families,  a  prac- 
tice regarded  with  no  small  surprise  by  the  Venetian  envoy 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  whose  interesting  relatione  has 
been  so  ably  and  agreeably  edited  by  Miss  Charlotte  Sncyd, 
ibr  the  Camden  Society. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  many  interesting  itlustraUons 
of  the  customs  and  spirit  of  the  past,  which  evidences  like 
this  might  suggest. 

The  formulary  for  the  ceremonious  toilet  of  the  incipient 
knight  is  curiously  circumstantial.  In  the  older  version  now 
given,  it  may  deserve  remark,  it  is  only  stated  that  the  squire's 
beard  was  to  be  freshly  shaven,  but  in  the  copy  used  by 
Anstis  it  is  added,  "and  his  hede  rounded  j"  an  instance  of 
the  value  of  matters  of  costume  as  evidence  towards  fixing  the 
date,  as  well  of  any  written  memorial  as  of  a  limning  or  a 
sculpture.  From  this  trifling  addition  the  age  of  this  copy 
might  with  much  probability  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  flowing  curls  of  the  times  of 
the  Edwards  and  Richard  11.  were  succeeded  by  the  ungrace- 
ful fashion  of  "rounding"  or  cropping  the  hair  short  around 
the  face,  as  shewn  in  the  well-known  portrait  of  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Bedford*.  Very  shortly  after,  a  more  becoming 
fashion  was  resumed,  which  was  carried  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.  to  an  extravagant  degree,  in  the  profusion  and  length  of 
"  syde  lokkys"  hanging  upon  the  shoulders. 

In  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  "  bayne,"  described 
in  Anstis'  copy  as  a  "fatte,"  that  is,  a  vat  or  tub,  some  curi- 
ous particulars  are  to  be  noticed,  which  are  not  found  in  that 
text.  When  the  neophyte  in  his  bayiie  had  been  duly  ad- 
monished by  the  most  worthy  and  wise  knights,  thereto  de- 
puted, one  of  these  worshipful  monitors  was  directed  to  take 

■  I   onnot   allude  to   Bayart  without  plate  arniDDr,  the  origin  of  the  lenn,  to 

commending  to  nntice  the  charniing  volume  "round"  the  hair,  ii  to  be  itaced.    It  wu 

of  hii  Hiitory,  recently"  Ktrorth  io  Eng-  lued  in  liter  timet,  nilien  dhort  hur  >giiu 

liih  by  Edward  Cockbum  Kinderiley,"  in  became  in  vogue,      llorman  aiys,  in  hia 

whoie  venion  of  the  narrative  abaie-mea-  Vulgaria,  "  Rounded  heare  beeomelh  men, 

tioned  tlie  inleTeatinK  picturea  and  quaint  and  uptounded,  woman."    Pilagrave  bai 

originality  of  tbe  old  chronicler  are  most  the  verb    "  to  round  onei  heed  wiib  a 

pleuingiy  preierved.  payre  of  ojaere,  rBigner."     W.  Thomaa, 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  ihia  Jial.  Did.  "  Tandare,  to  taande  or  cut  of 

aingutai  faihioa,  which  aroae  poaaihly  far  thsheaie." 
Aonvanienca  in  wearing  ■  head-piece  of 
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water,  and  make  a  cross  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  squire, 
and  kiss  it,  saying, — in  nomine  patris,  &c.,  with  a  concluding 
benison.  The  union  of  sacred  solemnity  with  secular  observ- 
ances on  such  occasions  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  deserves  notice  in  other  parts  of  this  ceremo- 
nial ;  it  is,  however,  curious  to  find  a  symbolical  action  of  this 
nature,  resembling  in  some  measure  the  rites  of  baptism,  per- 
formed by  any  save  a  priest.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  without  a 
certain  intention  of  averting  some  untoward  influence  on  the 
left  side  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  thus  solemnly  made, 
and  it  appears  to  explain  the  motive  of  aflixing  to  the  left 
shoulder  the  white  lace,  or  atigma  militare  album,  as  Upton 
terras  it',  mentioned  afterwards,  which  was  to  be  worn  till  the 
new-created  knight  had  proved  his  prowess.  Upton  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  custom  established  in  England,  uti  docet 
cowtietudo  Anglie ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  was 
exclusively  observed  in  our  own  country.  A  degraded  vestige 
of  this  usage  of  chivalry  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  shoulder- 
knots  of  modern  times. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  the  bath  were  concluded,  the  no- 
vice was  removed  to  abed,  the  furniture  of  which  is  described 
minutely ;  and  he  then  prepared  for  the  nightly  watch  in  the 
chapel,  being  provided  with  an  outer  wrapper,  a  cape  of  black 
russet,  with  long  sleeves,  the  hood  sewn  to  the  cape,  like  a 
sclaveyn,  or  hermit's  attire,  "  in  hennytis  aray  of  Colchester 
russet,"  as  the  Astley  MS.  gives  this  passage.  After  mass 
said,  the  offering  of  the  taper  with  a  silver  penny  sticking  near 
the  light,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  night  concluded, 
the  squire  was  to  be  clad,  suitably  for  coming  into  the  royal 
presence,  in  a  doublet  with  black  hose  "  chasemles,"  (in  the 
French, — "  chaulses  de  noir '  avecques  semelles  de  cuir" — 
"  hosyn  of  blac  sylke,  or  of  blak  cloth,  with  solea  of  ledyr 
sowed  to  them ',")  acote  of  i-ed  tartaryn  ("  kyrtel  de  rouge  tar- 
tarin," — suicot,  or  gown,  in  other  English  copies  •,)  girt  with 


'  Uploa,  de  Milil.  Oft,  lib.  i.  cap.  iJi.  &  ther  itiKkinga,  with  lolu  af  le&lhei  lowsd 
la  In  ■  t^gtnnit  ralktingtoEdw.  IV.,  id  them."  Tnnalitian  giien  bjr  DunUle. 
printed  by  Heame,  SprafaChran.,  p.  28S,        In  the  Wardrobe  Book,  12  Rich.  II.  "j. 


tlieie  laces  are  termed  "  tokem  of  nhi^ta  par  calig'  de  psnno  nigro  long.' "    Analia, 

lilke."  App.,  p  20. 

1  ErrtMieDiiily  printed  dntat,  hath  m  ■  Apparently  in  the  place  of  the  gai- 

Ihenoteato  Upton, and  b)' Anilis.  "Chau-  menl  called  in  earljr  accounta  cointe^um, 

tei  noira  de  toy,  ove  un'  diap,  ave  temelei  —  quojnteaium,  3  Edw.  III.  —  quanta- 

decuTT."     Cott.  MS.  Nero,  D.  II.  Dum,  &e.,— tuDica,aiid  InlatardacameDla, 

I  Copj  adited  hy  Anada,  p.  102.   "  Ne-  aurcotia,  &a. 
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a  plwn  girdle  of  white  leather,  a  white  coif,  and  a  mantle  of  red 
tartaryn,  or  tissue  of  Tarsus,  edged  with  ermine. 

A  term  of  costume  is  here  used,  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
"  chasemles ;"  it  may  be  found  in  a  list  of  apparel  for  the 
Bath  for  Prince  Edward  (Edw.  VI.)  printed  by  Anstis  from  a 
MS.  in  his  own  possession.  "  Item,  a  pere  of  hose  and  silke 
blacke,  the  solles  of  black  lether,  called  chassembles,"  that  is, 
as  he  remarks, "  chausses  semelles  de  cuir."  This  term  occurs 
likewise  in  a  curious  enumeration  of  objects  of  costume, 
written  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  mention  being 
therein  made  of  "chausez,  solera,  botes  ou  hoseux  et  bo- 
teaux,  chamemblee^"  &c.  Anstis  adopts  without  hesitation 
the  explanation  that  this  term  implies  merely  chamaes  semel- 
iees;  may  they  not  have  been  a  kind  of  nnder-hose,  as 
usually  worn,  but  in  this  instance  soled  with  leather  ?  Enibler, 
according  to  Roquefort,  signifies  "  derober,  soustraire ;  s'emiier, 
t'eaquiver,"  &c.  "en  entblez, — en  cachette,  en  secret." 

The  whole  of  the  costume  and  colours  thus  minutely  pre- 
scribed was  of  symbolic^  import,  and  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage,  not  confined  to  our  own  country  or  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  The  explanations,  given  in  certain  Italian 
memorials,  cited  by  Anstis"  from  Francisco  Kedi,  the  "Or- 
dene  de  chevalerie"  by  Hue  de  Tabarie,  and  in  the  "  Ordre 
de  chevalerie"  of  Johan  de  Vignay,  in  his  "  Gieu  des  eschez," 
are  highly  curious,  as  regards  the  significance  of  colours. 

Many  other  particnJars  might  be  noticed,  suggested  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  this  extract  from  the  MS.,  for  the  use  of 
which  we  have  been  so  much  indebted  to  Lord  Hastings,  with 
the  copies  of  this  formulary  already  published.  These  observa- 
tions, however,  it  is  feared,  have  ^ready  entered  into  tedious 
detail,  and  the  authorities  above-mentioned  will  supply  much 
curious  information  to  any  reader  who  may  be  disposed  to 
pursue  the  investigation. 

The  French  ordinance,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is 
a  document  of  much  interest;  and,  although  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  record  of  the  precise  text  of  which  the 
Astley  MS.  has  preserved  a  translation,  we  are  induced  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  copy  of  the  original,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  This  curious  example  of  ancient  language  has 
never,  indeed,  been  printed  with  accuracy ;  and  the  following 
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transcript  has  be«n  taken  from  one  of  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
differing  essentially  from  that  selected  by  Anstis. 

Le  ordie  pur  fure  lei  chivalers  de  U  Bathe,  aotonque  le  custome  deogtetere, 
et  auii  solonque  le  custome  de  lez  Aii(ci]enU  Bom&yngs. 

(Con.  MS.  ■nberius,  E.  Yiii.  f.  72.) 
Quaunt  un  Ecuyer  vient  a  Courts  pur  receyrer  le  noble  order  de  Chivalrie, 
et  en  tempa  de  peas,  solonque  le  custome  deugletere  de  la  Bayne,  il  serrm 
treenoblement  receux  par  lez  Officers  de  la  Courte.  come  del  Seneschalle, 
ou  de  chamberlayn,  ails  eoient  presentz,  et  autrement  par  marsshalle  et  hu- 
Buyer ;  et  adonques  aeront  ordeignez  deux  escuyere  donour,  sagei  et  bien 
aprie  en  curtoytte,  nuriture,  et  en  la  manere  del  fiut  de  chiTslrie,  et  ila  seront 
chamberlayuB  et  ^Temoura  de  quanque  appent  a  celluy  quy  prendra  lordre 
suia>dit.  Et,  en  cas  que  lescuyer  vien  par  devaunl  dyner,  il  aerviera  le  Roy 
del  ewe,  un  dune  eaqUelle  de  primer  coura  aoulement,  en  tokene  quil  ne  jamez 
porte  esquelle.  ne  servera  en  apres  en  tiel  maner,  a  Boy  ne  a  auter,  pur  le 
honour  quil  ad  prist.  Et  puis  dyner  lez  ditz  eecuyers  chamberleins  amea- 
neront  lescuyer  qui  prendra  lorder  a  sa  chambre,  »anz  pluis  estre  veue  en 
celle  Joumee.  Et  a  Tespre  lez  escuyera  chamberlayns  envoyierent  apres  le 
Barbour,  et  il  apparaillera  un  bayn  graceusement  attoumez,  come  lynge- 
toylle  eybieu  deinz  le  coeve*  come  dehors,  et  que  le  coeve  soit  bien  coverte 
de  tapitc  et  manteux  purlafrodure  de  noet.  Et  adonques  serra  lescuyer  riez 
du  barbe,  et  veoir  ou  sez  chiv'eux  roundez'i  cest  finiez,  lez  escuyets  cham< 
berleynz  irront  au  Roy  et  dirront,  sire,  il  est  vespre  et  lescuyer  est  tout  ap- 
paraillez  au  b&yn  quanque  vous  plerra.  £t  sur  ceo  le  Roy  commaudera  a 
son  cbamberlayn  denglelerre,  quil  soit  present,  ou  a  South  chamberlayn  quit 
amesne  ove  le  Roy  mez  al  chambre  del  escuyer  lez  pluis  noblei,  et  gentylx, 
et  pluis  sagez  chivalers  quy  sont  pieseutz,  pur  luy  enformer,  conseyller,  et 
ensigner  lorder  et  le  fait  de  chivaler ;  et  ensembleraent  que  lez  auters  escu- 
ere  del  hostelle  ovesque  lez  mynystrallez  voissent  par  devaunt  le  Roy  et  lez 
eeygnours  et  chivalers  chantantz,  dansantz,  et  embatantz,  tanque  alle  hees* 
del  dist  escuyer.  Et  quanque  lez  escuyers  chamberlayns  oyent  le  noyes 
dez  mistrnllez,  lis  desplayeront  lescuyer  envere  le  Tenu  du  Roy,  ou  chamber- 
layn dengletere,  et  ils  le  mettront  toutz  nuez  en  le  bayn ;  mez  al  entre  del 
chambre  lez  escuyers  chamberleyns  ferront  lez  minstrallez  teer,  et  lez  es- 
cuyers  aussint,  pur  vn  temps  ;  cest  fait,  lez  seignyours  gcntyls  aagez  chiva- 
lers entront  en  le  chambie  descuyer  tout  en  scilence,  eaunce  noyse  faire. 
Et  adonqus  le  graunde  chamberlayn,  ou  chamberlayn  le  Roy,  ou  lez  chivalers, 
doneront  reverence  chescun  a  autre,  quy  eerra  le  prymer  pur  counseyller 
lescuyer  en  bayn  le  ordre  et  le  dist  fnit.  Et  quaunt  ile  sont  accordez,  dont 
inn  le  prymer  al  bayn,  et  illoques  il  genulera  pardevaunt  le  coeve,  a  dextre 
partede  veye.endyeantensecretez;  que  serra  fait  par  le  graunde  chaumber. 
leyn,  sil  soit  present,  et  in  graunde  honour,  ou  auterment  par  ascun  gmunt 

'  Quere,  Dorait.  xvlii.  Cuie,  Nero,  c  ix.  >  Aluyi,  Dooiit.  Hvit,  ■  iloor>  «DU*iice, 

r  Rez  u  barbe  tt  tei  cbeueulx  rous.       ailiiiii. 
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Duke,  ou  g(ra)unti8  » teygaoun,  a  gnnnde  honour  »oit  il  a  voos  ycwt  bayo, 
et  puis  il  luy  monstra  le  fnit  et  le  ordre  ■  mieulz  que  eciet.  Ceo  fait,  il  met- 
tm  del  ewe  de  bayn  sur  lespaulle  descuier,  et  adonquea  le  Boy  fer«  un  cruce 
ear  lespail  («e)  desca  del  eBcuier  et  le  baeera  le  dit  cruce  aur  letpail  desca 
del  escuier,  et  prendra  conge,  touts  foitz  que  lez  eecuyers  chamberlayiis  gar- 
derontleicoBteradubayn.  En  mesme  le  mnner  ferront  toutzlei  Butersches- 
cun  apres  autre,  tanque  il  ont  trestoutx  parfaites.  Et  dooque  isserout  le  Boy 
et  toutz  lez  chivalers  hors  de  la  chaumbre  en  scilens,  pur  un  tenipB.  Cest 
fcnyei,  lez  escuyerB  chamberlayns  prenderont  lescuyer  hors  du  bayn,  et  luy 
mettront  en  aon  lit,  tanque  quil  soil  eneeichi ;  et  ?oit  le  lit  symple,  saunx  cur- 
teyns  et  cetour.  £t  quaunt  lescuyer  est  tout  seich^),  il  leTerahors  du  lit,  et 
eerra  attonmez  et  veatuez  bien  chaudement,  pur  le  vaylier  du  noet.et  sur 
toutz  eez  draps  11  veysteyra  un  cope  du  noyer*  nisset  drap,  ove  longs  maun- 
chees,  et  le  chaperon  cuses  au  dit  cope  en  guyse  de  hetemyte;  lescuyer  is- 
Bint  attoumez  le  barber  oustera  le  bajm,  sibien  desur  come  de  soubs,  il 
prendra  pur  son  fee  ensemblement :  pur  le  colee,  come  ensuyt;  sQ  eoit 
Counte,  Baron,  Banerett,  ou  bBch(eler)e  solonque  lez  customez  du  courle. 
Cesl  parfait,  lez  escuyera  charaherlaynez  overoat  le  hoese  de  la  chaumbre,  et 
ferront  lez  sagez  chivalers  rentrer  pur  amesner  lescuyer  alle  chapelle,  touiz 
foitz  lez  (es)cuier3  dansantz  enbatantz  par  devaunt  lescuyer,  ove  lez 
ministralles  fnisantz  lour  melodyez  tanque  a  la  chapelle:  et  quaunt  ils 
sent  entreez  en  la  chapelle,  les  espyces  et  le  vyn  serront  piisei  a  doner 
asditz  chivalers  et  escuyers :  ce  fait,  lez  escuyers  Chamberlayns  ameime- 
ront  lez  ditz  chivalers  par  devaunt  lescuier,  pur  congee  prendre.  £t 
il  lez  mecira,  tout  en  cilence,  de  lour  graunde  (ravayle,  honeurs,  et  cnr- 
toysiez,  quils  luy  ont  fait,  et  en  ceat  maner  iis  depnrteront  hors  de  la 
chapelle.  Et  sur  ceo  lez  escuyers  chamberlayns  fenneront  la  porte  de 
la  chapelle,  tanque  alle  albc  de  jour;  mez  qnils  neit  en  la  chapelle  forsque 
lescuyer,  sea  chamberlayns,  sez  presters,  le  Chandeler  el  le  Wayt.  Et  en 
cest  demurra  lescuyer  en  la  chapelle,  tanque  a  jour  toutz  ditz  en  orysons 
at  pliers,  requirants  le  puissant  sire  et  sa  benoyt  rayere,  que  luy  done  grace 
sen  (?)  comfort,  et  poiare  a  prendre  cest  haute  dignytie  temporele,  al  honour 
et  loenge  de  luy  et  snyiit  Esglis,  et  al  ordr  de  chivalrie.  Et  quaunt  homme 
vest  laube  de  jour,  it  avera  le  prestre  pur  confesser  de  quanque  luy  greve 
de  pecches;  cest  finiez,  il  oyera  cez  matens  et  messe,  et  poest  estre  com- 
mune?, nil  voet.  Mais  depuie  lentre  en  la  chapelle  il  avera  une  sierge  ardaunt 
pardevaunt  luy :  la  messe  comence  un  dez  chamheilayns  tiendra  le  syerge 
pardevaunt  lescuyer,  tanque  al  evaungelie.  Et  al  evaungely  le  Chamberlayn 
baillera  le  rierge  al  escuyer,  tanque  al  fyne  de  le  Evaungelie,  tout*  foiti  le 
test  covert,  Et  a  fyne  del  evaungely  lescuyer  chamberlayn  ostera  le  eyerge 
et  le  remyttera  par  devaunl  lescuyer  tanque  a  fyn  du  mease.  Et  al  levacon 
del  sacrament  un  dez  chamberleynz  oustera  le  chaperon  del  escuyer,  el 
apres  le  sacrement  il  remettra,  tanque  al  evaungelie.  In  princ^o.     £t  a 

G(n)aDUe. !  MS.  tira  une  Cott  de  drape  RqikI,  ■(nqnet 

»Vo™-  MS.   "Code  da  dr«p  ronttet      unei  lungnei  manchez  et  le  Chipperon  a 

noir,"  Dom.  "  Enurlouilw  drape*  il  ve*-      ladit  RobeengiiiiEe  deung  hermile."  Nero, 
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comencemeiit  de  /n  pnncipio  le  cli&mberlayn  ostera  le  chaperon  del  eEcuyer, 
lay  fera  eetre,  et  donera  a  luy  le  sierge  en  sa  mayn,  mez  quil  eit  en  la  sierge 
UQ  denyer  fuchez  b'y  pres  at  lumer,  et  quaunt  y  vient,  Ad  vtriian  caro/ac- 
tam  est,  lescuyer  genulera  et  oflerera  la  eiei^  et  le  denyer.  Cest  assaver  le 
ararge  al  honour  de  dieu,  le  denyer  a)  honour  de  luy  quy  luy  ferra  chivaler.  Ceo 
fait,  lescuyers  chamberlayna  remesneront  leicuyer  a  ea  chaumbre  et  luy  remet- 
tront  a  son  lit  tanque  a  haulte  jour.  £t  quaunt  a  son  lit  il  serra  remendez 
pardevaunt  le  temps  de  son  reveyller,  cestassaver  ove  un  coverture  de  ore, 
appelez  aigleton,  et  ceo  serra  lynez  de  carde.  Et  quaunt  y  seniblera  temps 
a  lei  chanberlayns,  ils  irront  au  Boy,  et  luy  dirront,  sire,  quant  y  Tons 
playst  nostre  mayetre  revaillera ;  et  a  ceo  le  Roy  commaundera  lez  sagei 
chivalera  et  eecuyers  et  ministrelles  daler  ove  le  Roy  mesmei  a  la  chaumbre 
du  dit  eecnyer,  pur  luy  revayller,  attoumer,  veatier,  et  amesner  par  devaunt 
luy  en  sale.  Mez  pardevaunt  lour  entre,  et  le  noyse  dei  mynystralleB  oyez, 
let  eecuyere  chnumbertayna  ordeigneront  toiitz  sex  necesaariez  prestez  par 
ordre  a  bwUer  lez  chiTalers  pur  attoumer  et  Testier  leacuyer.  Et  quaunt 
lei  cbivalers  aont  venuz  al  chaumbre  deacuyer,  ils  eutront  en  scilence,  et 
dirront  al  escuyer,  sei^our  le  tresbon  jour  yous  soit  done,  et  sire  il  est  temps 
de  lever,  et  tous  adresier ;  et  ove  ceo  lez  cbaraberlayns  luy  prendront  par 
lez  braas,  et  luy  ferrgnt  adresser;  et  donque  le  Boy,  ou  le  graunte  cham- 
berlajm,  ou  pluis  sage  chivaler  seignour  donera  a  lescuyer  sa  chemyse ;  et 
un  auter  chivaler  luybaillera  sez  br&yeaj  leK  tierce  luy  donera  undoublett; 
un  auter  lay  veatiera  ove  un  kyrtelle  de  rouge  tartaryn ;  deux  auters  luy 
levenmt  hore  du  lit,  et  deux  auters  luy  chauseront,  mez  voient  tez  chausez 
noirs  de  soy,  ore  un  drap,  ove  semeles  de  quyr ;  et  deux  auters  laceront 
sez  maunches,  et  un  auter  luy  sentira  ove  un  centure  de  quyr  blank,  sanz 
cestf?)  hemoyse  de  metalle,  et  un  autre  pynera  son  test,  et  un  auster  meltra 
la  coife,  un  auter  luy  donera  le  mantelle,  del  suytc  del  kyrtelle,  de  rouge  lar- 
taryn,  taycbez  otb  un  lace  de  soy  blanc,  ove  un  par  de  blanc  gantz  pendants 
a  boute  de  la  lace,  mez  il  avera  de  luy  chandeiller  de  hostiel  le  coyf,  la 
ceyntureetlezgauntz;  et  dautrpartie  le  chaundeler  prendra  pur  son  fee  touts 
lea  gamements,  et  tout  le  array,  ove  toulz  lez  necessariez  es  queux  lescuyer 
estoit  attournes  et  vestuez,  le  jour  quil  enCroit  le  courte  pur  lordre  prendre, 
oinon  sez  Jueltea,  enseroblement  ove  le  lit  en  quelle  il  gestit,  primez  apre^  le 
bayn,  sibien  ove  lez  segletans  come  dez  auters  necessariez  toiichant  le  dit  lit. 
Etouatre  ceo  le  prymer  Bobe  qui  soit  vestui  apres  lordre  pris.  Et  ceo  par  fait 
lez  sagez  chivalers  monteront  a  chivalle,  et  amesneront  lescuyer  tanque  al 
sale,  toutditx  lez  mynyetrelx  pardevaunt  faisants  lour  mynystralctes ;  mes 
soit  le  chivalle  attournes  come  en  suyte ;  il  avera  un  celle  coverte  de  noyr 
quyr, lez  arsons  de  bIankruatyan,etesquarreE,lezestemeB(?)  noiradenoir,ove 
longes  ferres,  en  gyse  despayne,  et  un  croice  patee,  le  farrez  dorrez,  le  patrell 
noir  quyr,  ove  un  croce  patee  dorre  pendaunt  pardevaunt  le  pia  du  chivalle, 
et  saunz  croper,  le  freyn  de  noir,  ove  longes  ferres  en  guyse  despayne,  et 
un  croice  patee  en  le  frounte :  et  aussint  soit  ordeign  un  Juvencelle  escuyer 
gentflle  quy  chivachera  pardevaunt  lescuyer,  et  il  serra  diechaperonne,  et 
portera  lespee  ove  blanke  escalles  frettez  de  blank  quyr,  le  ceyntur  de  blank 
TOL.  V.  N  D 
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quyr,  saunz  hemeis,  et  le  Juvencelle  tiendra  lespee  par  le  poynt ;  et  en  tielle 
maner  Ua  chivacheront  tanque  al  sale  du  Roy,  toutz  ditz  lez  chaumberiayoa 
preetea  a  lour  meetyer,  et  lez  aagei  chivalerez  ameaneront  le  dit  escuyer; 
et  quaunt  il  rient  pardevaunt  la  sale,  lez  mynyatrBllei  et  uashera  aerront  pre- 
Btez  al  encountre  escuyer,  et  aluy  dirront,  eeignour,  deacendez,  et  il  deecen- 
d(r)a;  le  marechalte  prendraaonchiTallpuTson  fee,  oulsyja.  viijd.  al  eleccon 
de  chivaler.  Etaurceolezaagezduvalersimesncrontleacuyeren  aale.tanqne 
al  haute  table,  et  puia  il  aerra  dreasez  al  entent  de  la  table  seconde,  tanque  al 
Tenue  du  Roye ;  lei  chivalen  dencoate  (?)  luy,  le  Juvencelle  ore  lespee  es- 
teauntpardeTauatluy.parentre  leschamberlayna.  EtquauntleRoyaoitvenus 
a  sale,  et  regarde  teecuy er  preat  a  prendre  la  haulte  ordre,  dignytie  temporele, 
il  demaundera  leepee  ove  leaperona,  et  le  chaumberlaya  du  Roy  prendm 
leapee  et  lesperons  del  Juvencelle,  et  lez  monstra  au  Roy.  £t  but  ceo  le 
Roy  prendre  leeperon  deztre,  et  le  baiUera  al  pluia  noble  ou  pluU  gentylle,  et 
a  luy  dim,  mettez  ceatuy  au  talon  deacuyer,  et  meame  oest  aeignour  en  genu- 
lera  ove  lun  genoyle,  et  prendra  lescuyer  par  le  jaumbe  dextre,  et  mettra 
son  pee  but  eon  geiioille  dextre  descuyer.etfucheron  leaperon  a  talon  dextre 
del  escuyer,  et  le  seignour  ferra  un  croyce  aur  le  g«noylIe  dextre  descuyer, 
et  luy  bayaera :  ceo  fait  viendra  un  auter  aeignour  quy  fucbeta  leaperon  a 
talon  siniBtre,  en  meiame  le  maner.  Et  adonca  le  Roy,  de  aa  graunde  cur- 
toysie,  prendra  lespee,etcincteraleacuyer;  et  puisleacuyer  teveraaei  braM 
en  haulte,  et  le  Roy  mettera  aea  braas  entour  le  coel  deacuyer,  et  iaaint  il 
levera  la  mayne  dextre,  et  ferra  lescuyer  aur  le  coUe,  et  dirra,  aoiei  bon  chiva- 
ler ;  et  puis  le  novelle  chivaler  baiaera  le  faux'  dexatre  de  le  Roy.  Et  adonquea 
lea  sages  chivalera  ameaneront  le  novelle  chivaler  en  la  chapelle,  ove  tres- 
graunde  melody e,  tanque  al  haute  auIter,etilloQquesgeimtera,etBoy  meamea 
disceintera,  et  lespee,  ove  graunde  devocion,  et  priers  a  dieu  et  gaynt  e^lise, 
il  offera,  emprianti  a  dieu  et  toutz  sez  saynta  que  de  gnrdre  lordre  quil  a  pris, 
tanque  al  fin  garder  purra;  ceste  accompliez  il  prendra  un  aope  de  vyii. 
Et  al  iaaue  dehors  du  chapelle  le  maistre  Cook  en  aerra  preatei  dou«t£r  lez 
esperona,  et  prendre  pur  son  Fee  vja.  viijd.°  roes  il  ne  mayngera  ne  venera  al 
table,  ne  soy  movera,  ne  regardera  de  ceo  ne  de  la,  fee  (?)  pluis  que  novelle 
mariez.  Et  toutz  foitz  un  de  eez  chamberlayns  avera  un  coverchief  en  aa 
mayn,  et  tiendra  pardevaunt  aei  oilles  pi»  luy  eaiaer,  quaunt  y  buaoignera. 
Et  quaunt  le  Roy  se  leve  de  la  table,  et  paaae  a  aa  chaunibre,  adonquea  Berra 
le  novelle  chivaler  amesnez  a  aa  chaumbre  oue  gratind  fuson  dei  cbivalera. 
escuyers  et  miniatraillez  faiaanta  leur  melodiez  pardevaunt  lay,  tanque  a  sa 
chaumbre,  et  a  sa  chaumbre,  et  al  entre  de  la  chaurahre  lez  chivalers  et 
mynyatrelleg  prendront  conge,  et  il  irra  a  eon  dyner.  Lez  chivalers  et  eacuy- 
era  departjez  la  chambre  serra  fermez,  et  le  novelle  cbivaler  de  aez  apparay- 
tnenls  diapoilliez,  et  ila  serront  donez  a  lez  Royea  herauds,  ailzi  eotent  pre- 
sents, ainon  aa  auters  herauda  ailzy  sont,  autrementas  mynyatrellea ;  le  Russet 

•  The  following  pMUge  ocean  here  in  vdlle,  je  coupperei  rot  eiperona  de  denoi 

another  MS.Nero,c.ii."Etdin,jeaui«vpnii  voi  talons.   EtpuU  lea  cheraliera  lereme- 

It  maitre  qaeuK  du  Roy,  et  prena  voi  npe-  neront  en  la  aate,  et  il  commeueen  la  table 

rona  pour  mon  fle ;  et,  ai  rona  faitea  cbosea  dea  chevaliera,  et  it  aera  aerTi,  ai  oomme 

^ont™  l-otdre  de  cherslerie,  <jue  Dien  ne  lea  autrea,  niaia,  St" 
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Cope  de  noet  a  le  gait,  ou  mynysttelleR,  ou  nulrenient  un  noble.  Etdonque 
il  Berra  reveetiei  dun  robe  de  biieu,  le  quelle  nest  fee  a  nully,  o\e  lea  maun- 
chez  de  aureate  en  gajee  de  preitre :  et  il  avern  a  leepaulle  sjnyBtre  un  ta  (ce) 
de  Boy  blank,  pendaunt ;  celly  blank  lace  il  portera  aur  toutz  eez  gomemeDts 
quit  vestura  paramount  de  eel  jour,  tanque  il  eit  gajgnez  honour  et  renoune 
de  anneE,  iasint  recordei  de  cy  haulte  recoide,  come  dez  noblez  chivalerB, 
deecuyers,  et  dez  heraudez,  et  quil  le  renome  de  mi  faitz,  come  devaunt  est 
d(it)  soit  recordez  a  bucud  haute  prynce,  on  a  tresnoble  dame,  que  plaise  a  cel- 
luy  prj'nce,  on  a  celluy  tretnoble  dame,  de  coupii'e  la  lace  del  chivaler,  en  dis- 
antz.  Nous  aTona  taunt  oyez  de  vostre  renoun,  et  del  honour  que  voua  aret 
fiiit  ea  dyversiee  partiei,  a  graund  honour  de  Chiralrie,  de  voub  meiemea  et  a 
celluy  qui  toub  fist  chivaler,  que  deserd  et  droit  et  le  voet  que  cesta 
lace  Boit  ouates.  Mes  aprea  le  dyner  lez  cbivalera  donour  et  gentila  viendront 
apres  le  novelle  chivaler,  et  ameaneront  eo  preaence  du  Roy,  toutz  foitz  lex 
eecuyera  chamberlaynii  pardevaunt  luy.  Et  quaunt  le  novelle  chivaler  aerra 
en  presence  du  Roy,  il  genulera  par  devauut  luy,  et  dirra,  Tresnoble  et  trea- 
redoulte  aeignour,  de  mou  petite  poiare,  et  de  quanquejeopuiepluia,  vousre- 
mercie  de  treetoutz  honeura,  curtoiaeez,  et  bounteea  que  vous  me  avez  faitz. 
La  enprendront  congiede  lour  maietre  en  diaantz,  ieignour,nous  a  vons  par  fait 
le  rommandement  du  Roy,  et  aicome  noua  fuisaona  chargez,  et  a  noalte  poiar. 
Mua  aeignour,  ainous  avons  tUspleu  par  negligence,  ou  par  paroik  ou  par  fait 
en  ceat  temps,  nous  voua  priona  de  pai'don :  dautre  parte,  aeignour,  et  come  de 
noatre  droit,  aolonque  lez  cuatomez  de  courte  de  Roy,  et  dez  Roiols  aunciens, 
nous  voua  demandone  Rdbez  et  Feez,  a  term*  de  vie,  come  e»cuyers  de  Roy, 
Compaignons,  et  bacbilera  as  auters  seignours.  £t  lez  regarderont  honour, 
ablement  par  voy  del'Fee,  on  auterment,  come  le  maner  eate.  Et  adonques 
aprea,  lezditz  novelx  chivalere  chivacheront  apertement  procheyn  devaunt 
le  Roy,  de  auia  le  barona  et  nobles  del  Roialme,  iasint  quil  purronl  eatir.  .  .  . 
.  .  ou  le  Roy  pkirra;  come,  sils  aoient  faitz  a  le  tour  de  Loundrea,  ils  chi. 
Tacheraut  a  Westm'  payleys,  ou  auterment,  et  serront  procheyn  devaunt  le 
Roy,  tout  le  tempt  del  tryumphe,  quils  aont  faitz  chivalers,  etc.  ^ 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  to  give  a  note 
of  various  ancient  transcripts  of  the  formularies  which  have  now 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  as  also  of  the  printed 
copies  given  in  various  works.  Seldeo,  in  his  Titles  of  Hon- 
our, published  in  I6I4,  refers  to  a  French  ceremonial,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  Edward 
Bjsshe,  in  his  notes  upon  Upton's  treatise  "  De  studio  mili- 
tari,"  printed  in  1654,  published  this  French  formulary,  proba- 
bly the  original  of  our  English  text,  ftom  an  old  MS.,  and 
gave  engravings  of  twenty-three  subjects  delineated  in  an- 
other MS.  in  the  Ubrary  of  William  Le  Neve,  Clareneieux  •, 

'  Thia  docnment  hu  been  printed  here  vhicb  appear)  occKionally  la  denote  a  final 

in  eileiua,  with  the  excnition  of  i  few  con-  mule  e. 

metioni  of  qneilionable  power,  pmrlicQ-  •  Ufton,    De    Sludit    MililarL     Nota, 

Isrty the  final  D,with  a  Duik  of  contraclioa  p.  21.  _ 
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This  documeDt  is  entitled,  "  L' ordonDance  et  m&niere  de 
creer  et  faire  nouveaidx  Chevaliers  du  baing,  au  temps  de 
paix,  selon  la  custume  d'Angleterre,"  commencing  thus, — 
"  Quant  ung  escuier  vient  en  la  Cour  pour  recevoir  I  ordre  de 
Chevalre,"  {»ic.)  It  was  not,  however,  veiy  correctly  given, 
and  Bysshe  has  not  recorded  the  MS.  from  which  he  derived 
it.  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire,  published  1656, 
gives  an  English  version  from  an  ancient  tract  in  French,  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms',  and  he  added  im- 
pressions &om  the  pistes  used  previously  by  Bysshe,  taken 
from  he  Neve's  copy ;  the  subjects  were  drawn  in  the  origi- 
nal in  much  larger  proportions,  and  illuminated,  as  Dugd^e 
supposed,  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

Anstis,  in  his  observations  introductory  to  an  Essay  upon 
the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  1725,  speidts  of  several  copies 
remaining,  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  one 
of  them  in  his  own  possession ;  and  he  printed  another,  from 
Cott.  MS.  Nero.  C.  ix,  with  an  old  English  version'.  Ancient 
transcripts  of  the  French  text  are  preserved  in  Cott.  MSS. 
Nero,  D.  ii.  f.  254 ;  Domit.  xviii.  f.  243 ;  and  AshmoleaQ 
MS.  764,  f.  90".  A  copy  of  the  English  text  may  be  found  in 
Harl.  MS.  41,  f.  19.  The  formulary  is  preserved  also  in 
Arundel  MS.  in  Coll.  Arm.  xxvi.  f.  28.  The  tract  in  Lansd. 
MS.  385,  f.  7,  agrees  in  substance,  and  a  copy  is  found  in  one 
of  the  Lambeth  MSS.  The  rare  tract,  entitled,  "  The  man- 
ner of  creating  the  Knights  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  according  to  the  Custom  used  in  England 
in  Time  of  Peace,  with  a  List  of  those  Honourable  persons 
who  are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  his  Majesties 
coronation,  23  April,  1661,"  is  probably  a  reprint  of  Dugdale's 
text.     A  copy  is  preserved  in  Harl.  MS.  1462. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
reprinted  the  English  Formulary,  given  by  Anstis  from  Cott. 
MS.  Nero,  C.  ix.,  but  he  has  altered  the  spelling  in  accordance 
with  modern  orthography,  and  sacrificed  to  popular  conve- 
nience the  originaUty  and  authentic  character  of  this  carious 
document.  albert  wat. 

'  Mmrked  L.  B,  I  28,  *.    Thli  ttans-  tract  there  found, 

lition  wu  Teprinted  by  Sir  Samuel  Mey-  *  Aiiiti*,  KnighthODd  of  llie  B>th,  Ap- 

tiekin  hiaCntiul  Enquiry,  vol.  iL  p.  171.  pcndii,  p.  B8. 

edit  IS34.    He  givea  it  m  if  it  were  in  >>  Se«  the  deacriptitin  of  thii  US.   in 

oriRinil  Irmnslition,  found  in  the  Hemld'i  Mr.  BUclc'i  Calilc^ue  of  the  Aibrooleui 

r..„ —  ..,..  i. .(,  i,,,j  i„g„  ^n,  j,gg  ^^^  gg(      j^jj  ,j^j  ippeirs  la  be 

la  froin  ■  French  the  uma  which  wii  giien  by  Byiahe. 
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ON  CERTAIN  OBSCURE  WORDS  IN  CHARTERS,  REN- 
TALS, ACCOUNTS,  fee,  OP  PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST 
OF  ENGLAND.— {Cbni«»t«r<i) 

Berbiagicm  ;  Barbage. — Blount,  in  his  Fragmenta  Anti- 
quitatis,  mentions,  under  viUenage  teniu*e,  the  berbiage  rent 
paid  by  the  seifs  of  Clymealand  and  Calatock  in  Comw^. 
The  following  are  the  extracts  contained  in  his  notes : 

"  A.  B.  uadvuB  de  stipite  quondam  tenuit  unum  meBsuaglum  cum  per- 
tmentiis  in  Ctymeslond,  .  .  et  reapondet  inde  per  annum  ad  quatuor  terminos, 
2".  4* ;  et  berbiagii  ad  feat.  Apost.  Phil,  et  J»cob.  16".  &c 

"Nativi  tenentea  de  Calistoke  reddunt  per  annum  de  certo  ledditn 
vocato  berbiagium  ad  le  Uokeday." 

His  authoriir  is  an  ancient  survey  of  the  duchy.  The  word 
also  occurs  in  his  Glossary,  as  well  as  in  Cowel  s  Interpreter, 
voc.  Berbicage. — "Why  this  rent  was  called  berbiagium," 
says  Blount,  "I  am  to  seek. — For  the  meaning  you  must 
consult  some  learned  Cornish  man." 

As  neither  Cowel  nor  Blount  had  the  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  Ducange,  their  inability  to  explain  the  word  is  not 
inexcusable.  Later  annotators  on  Blount  have  obtained  from 
that  author  some  obscure  conception  that  it  had  something  to 
do  (as  it  certainly  had)  with  brebia  or  sheep.  The  word  is 
noticed  by  Ducange,  who  cites  several  examples  of  its  use  in 
French  documents ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  use  in  this  country,  and  the  instances  which  he  gives 
look,  at  first  sight,  rather  like  a  tax  than  a  regular,  annual, 
rent,  such  as  it  was  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  its  meaning  will  be  aff'orded  by  extracts  from  the 
records  which  throw  light  upon  it,  in  connexion  with  other 
documentary  notices  which  seem  to  throw  back  the  proof  of 
its  existence  in  fact  to  a  period  long  before  it  occurs  in  name. 

The  Domesday  survey  shews  that  customary  payments  in 
sheep  and  cattle  were  received  from  tenants  of  different  manors 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Under  St.  Petrock  is  a  hat  of 
lands  alleged  to  be  usurped  from  that  priory.  Five  out  of  the 
seven  parcels  of  land  rendered,  or  had  before  the  Conquest  ren- 
dered, either  oxen  or  sheep,  as  well  as  money.  The  following 
are  instances;  "  In  Trefomoc  dimid.  hida  terrse.  Reddebat  12 
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oves  et  15  denarios In  Talcarn  dimid.  hida  teme. 

Reddebat  unum  bovem,"  &c.» 

Id  the  succeeding  century  we  have  a  charter  of  Walter  de 
Clavile  granting  to  the  priory  of  Canons  Leigh,  among  other 
things,  "  decimam  reddituum  meorum  in  gablk,  et  in  redditu 
molendinorum,  et  in  redditu  ovimn  de  Hockeday"."  (Oliver's 
Monasticon  Exon.,  p.  227.  Num.  II.) 

In  the  Extent  of  the  lands  of  De  la  Fomeray,  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevill)  f  186,  the  "  nativi  operarii"  (i.e.  the  customary  tenants 
owing  agricultural  and  other  labour  to  their  lord)  are  stated  to 
render  yearly  at  Hockeday  4  sheep  or  2«.  In  the  same  record, 
among  the  free  tenants  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  (libere 
tenentes  de  epiacopatu)  assessed  to  the  aid  levied  by  Henry 
III.  on  the  marriage  of  bis  sister,  we  find  a  long  list  i^ 
tenants  rendering  to  the  bishop  money  rents,  sheep,  aids,  and 
various  agricultmal  services :  thus 

"  RogeruB  clericus  [teoet}  dim.  Acnun  et  dim.  feiiing'  pro  I5d.  et  dimid. 
ore  et  8"  parte  ovia  et  auxilio,  ut  alii."  (f.  203.) 

'■Will.  Travail  un.  acram  et  ferling'  pro  2*.  6d.  et  un.  ove  et  qutrtt 
parte  unius  ovii,  et  anui  et  seiirfi  et  auziUo,  ut  alii."  (lb.) 

The  above,  which  are  only  two  out  of  a  long  series  of  simi- 
lar entries,  furnish  examples  of  fractional  sheep  rendered  by 
the  bishop's  tenants.  Another  and  later  rental  of  the  see,  to 
be  noticed  presently,  exhibits  the  same  feature. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  I  have  met  with  the 
word  berOiaffe  is  in  the  Inquisitio  post  mortem  of  Earl  Ed- 
mund, taken  in  29  Edw.  I.'  It  is  there  named  under  several 
manors ;  thus,  under  Liskerreth  (Liskeard),  we  have,  among 
other  rents  of  the  conventionary  and  villan  tenants,  "  De  ber- 
biagio  eorundem"  (i,  e.  conventionariorum)  "  et  viUanonim,  ad 
Pascham,  13'.  5^" 

Under  Tibesta,  in  another  part  of  CornwaU,  the  libere 
tenentes,  or  freeholders,  are  said  to  render  "  de  berbiagio  ad 
eundem  terminum  S".  Michaelis,  5'.  11*."  The  same  pay- 
ment is  made  in  Clyraesland.  In  these  three  manors,  and  in 
that  of  Cabtock,  the  berbiage  rents  continued  to  be  payable 
by  certain  tenants  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

•  Vol.  L  L  121.    The  Eion  Domewla;  tlid  tnie  reading, 

■hcri  the  rent  to  be  annunl.  '  It  will,  prDbabty,  be  foond  in  lOTDe  of 

<•  Dugdale,  nho    gives    an   inipeijmui  tbe  mlniiten'  aecoiinti  In  the  lime  of  the 

charter  or  the  Clivilc  grant,  hai  misread  eurl  himielf,  of  which  there  ii  ■  rnnark- 

orroinprinled  the  word" Dvium," and  auh-  ably  fine  roll   at  the  date  af  2i  Edw.   1. 

-ituled  "  dominii."  Dr.  OliTCthatrtatoird  among  the  recorda  of  tbe  eichequar. 
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Altfaougli  the  above  extracts  are  enougli,  perhaps,  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  berbiage  and  the  sheep  rents  are  iden- 
tical, a  decisive  proof  of  their  identity  is  snpphed  bj  a  rental 
of  the  see  of  Exeter,  A.D.  1308,  printed  in  Dr.  Oliver's  Mo- 
nasticon,  (pp.  427 — 430.)  From  the  manors  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  I  have  selected  the  following  notices : 

"Cnditon,  De  berbiagio  ad  terminum  de  la  Hockeday  uno  anno  26 
Qves  matrices,  et  alio  anno  12  oves  matricea  et  5  h<^^." 

"  Summa  totiue  berbiagij  la  Devon  189  oves  matrices  et  17  ho^ge  uno 
anno,  et  alio  anno  184  ovea  et  22  hc^gB,  et  solvuntur  a  la  Hockeday." 

In  Comwall  the  bishop's  berbiage  was  paid  at  "  Calemay," 
that  is,  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  James,  instead  of  Hocke- 
day.  e.  g. : 

"Polton.  . .  .  Sunt  ibidem  ad  Calemay  206  oves  roatrices  de  berbiagio 
prieter  defectum  et  acquletantiam,  et  14  ho^s  et  dimidium,  et  20  agni." 

"Lawytton. .  . .  Item  de  berbiagio  69  ove«  et  di.  ped." 

"S,  Oeimanufl  . .  .  De  berbiagio  71  oves  3  ped," 

"  Tregaer  .  .  .  Berbtagium  ...  38  oves  matrices,  3  ped.  OTium,  et  1  ag- 
nua." 

"Kaergaul.  .  .  .  De  berbiagio,  4  oves  1  bogastr'." 

The  render  of  aliquot  parts  of  sheep  may  appear  paradoxical, 
and  the  reader  may  feel  curious  to  know  how  Roger  the  clerk, 
mentioned  in  the  Testa,  contrived  to  deliver  to  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  the  half  and  one  eighth  of  a  sheep?  or  how  the  tenants 
of  Polton  and  Lawitton  managed  to  drive  into  his  pastures 
the  flock  of  206  ewes,  14  yearlings  and  a  half,  or  of  69  sheep 
and  one  moiety  of  a  "pet'  lamb?  If  indeed  the  berbiage  was 
rendered  in  the  form  of  meal,  cadit  qusestio ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  delivery  of  so  large  a  supply  of  a  perishable  article  on 
a  single  day  in  each  year  would  have  overstocked  even  an  epi- 
scopal larder  of  the  12th  or  13th  century;  nor  does  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record  admit  of  that  construction.  A  lawyer  is, 
indeed,  less  startled  at  the  difficulty  than  a  layman  is  likely  to 
be ;  for  he  knows  well  that  our  ancestors  were  often  called  upon 
to  render  the  service  due  "  pro  tertia  parte  unius  mihtis,"  and 
he  has  read  in  our  law  reports  the  case  of  the  West  India  planter 
who  recovered  a  verdict  in  an  action  of  "  trover  for  10  negroes 
and  a  half*"."  At  all  events  the  form  of  reservation  was  not 
new  in  1308 ;  for  we  find,  about  400  years  before,  in  the 

'  Sec  3  Eeble'i  Rep.,  p.  T8£. 
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Folypticou  Fossatense,  published  by  Baluzius",  that  some  of 
the  tenants  of  that  monastery  "  solvont  mense  maio  verveces  9  J 
cum  agnis."  In  truth,  the  problem  may  be  solved  in  various 
ways  without  resorting  to  the  knife :  thus  a  sheep  of  a  certain 
age  or  condition  may  have  been  conventionally  estimated  at 
some  multiple  of  another  of  a  different  age  or  state ;  and  thia 
actually  happened  with  the  ceories  of  Hurstborne,  who,  as 
early  as  the  10th  century,  rendered,  among  other  customary 
dues,  ewes  and  lambs  to  their  lord  at  Easter,  and  reckoned  a 
young  sheep  at  the  half  of  au  old  one';  or  four  persons,  each 
liable  to  ^  of  a  sheep,  might  unite  in  ddiveriog  one  whole 
sheep ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Oeburi  before  the  Conquest 
may  be  said  to  have  supplied,  each  of  them,  the  keep  of  half 
a  dog'.  Or,  lastly,  the  value  of  the  fractional  animal  may  have 
been  paid  in  mooies  numbered ;  for  the  practice  of  fixing  an 
alternative  of  money  in  lieu  <^  a  rent  in  kind  has  universally 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times'". 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  rent,  a  very  early  question 
arose  whether  it  was  a  real  or  a  persotial  c]iBige :  i.  e.,  whether 
the  custom  attached  to  the  land  or  to  the  status  persons. 

In  an  assession  or  arrentation  roil  of  the  lands  of  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall,  anno  7  Edw.  III.  the  following  entiy  occurs  under 
Calstock  manor.  "  Mem.  quod  tenentes  supradicti  non  oner- 
antur  de  berbiagio  quia  berbia^um  un&  summ&  contmetur  in 
extents.'.  Levantur  (wc)  de  aliquibus  nativis  ratione  personae 
et  non  ratione  tenementi."  Yet  I  find  the  berbiage  rent  sub- 
sequently paid  by  several  free  as  well  as  native  tenants. 

In  a  register  of  the  Black  prince's  letters  &c.  extending  over 
the  years  intervening  between  25  &  39  Edward  III.,  there  is 
a  mandate  to  enquire  whether  berbiage  is  due  "  ratione  san- 
guinis," or  "  ratione  terrae ;"  but  no  return  to  it  is  there  re- 
corded. It  is  evident  indeed  that  the  prince's  officers  500 
years  ago  knew  as  little  as  (it  may  be  less  than)  we  know 
about  the  nature  of  the  rent ;  and  as  they  were  removed,  per- 
haps, by  a  like  interval  of  600  years  from  the  date  of  its  origi- 

•  2  CspitaliTia  Reg.  Fnnc.,  f  13B0.  ntm  vet  2.  dmiriiH."    For  the  leuning  on 

'  "  Wa  WlaS  t*6  geoDg  «ce»p  t6  uld  ibeep,  Biid  their  treitinent,  under  the  v»ri- 

(CFtpan." — Kemble,  Dip.  Anglo  Su.,  vol.  oua  aemFi  of  ores,  muUanes,  cibtom.  tgni 

1.  p.  I^r.  ec  hogutri,  the  reader  nmit  coDBnlt  tB*t 

■  "  Duo  et  duo  paacant  tinum  molos-  learned  lawyer  and  praclicU  farmer,  the 

»nm."     Recliludinea  aingularutn  persona-  author  of  Fleln,  lib.  ii.  e.  79. 
mm,  in  Thorpe'i  Ancient  Lam  of  Eng-  I  This  refers  lo  an  old  ejt""  «>■  ...r™» 

land,  i^ol.  i,  p.  436.  -  .     - 

k  TheGeburintheReetiluditieif 
pra) "  Dare  debet  ad  paacbam  1  over 
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B&l  establishment,  this  ignorance  is  not  surprising.  We  have 
seen  that  the  freehold  tenants  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  owed  sheep 
rents  as  well  as  other  ^^cultural  services  and  dues  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III:,  and,  with  respect  to  the  duchy  manora,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  berbiage  or,  as  they  are  now  coJled,  harhage  rents, 
have  been  paid  \>^  free,  as  well  as  hy  freehold,  tenants,  as  far 
back  as  any  record  of  their  payment  can  be  traced.  It  U  re- 
markable that,  as  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  payment  of 
sheep  rents  in  money  or  kind  to  a  period  of  nearly  200  years 
before  they  are  noticed  in  the  Domesday  survey,  so  we  can 
bring  down  the  immemorial  payment  of  barbage  money  to 
the  present  day.  The  commissioners,  who  sat  under  an  act 
passed  in  1844,  (7  and  8  Yict.  c.  105,)  commuted  and  merged 
it,  with  other  dues,  in  one  entire  rent-charge,  payable  out  of 
each  of  the  different  tenements  subject  to  it*. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  a  rent 
payable  in,  or  in  respect  of,  sheep,  is  locally  confined  to  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  although  the  Norman  designation  of  it  has 
not  been  noticed  in  the  records  of  other  English  counties. 
The  Welsh  rentals  contain  like  payments.  Thus  in  an  extent 
of  the  possessions  of  the  See  of  St.  David's,  A.D.  1326,  (Fen- 
ton's  Pembrokeshire,  App.  p.  38,)  the  jurors  say,  "  Quod  om- 
nes  (tenent«s)  prsedicti  dabunt  collectam  ovium  quolibet  3*'° 
anno  in  Kal.  Maii ;"  and  in  another  entry  in  the  same  work, 
(p.  4,)  we  find  a  "collectio  de  tenentibus,  vid.*,  de  quaUbet 
carucata  terra  Anglicana  unum  bidentem  pretii  12*,  vel  in 

pecunia  12* solvenda  ad  fest.  S.  Mich."'     I  have  httle 

doubt  that  an  equivalent  rent  under  some  name  or  other  wilt 
be  easily  detected  in  other  counties. 

Blestaria — In  a  deed  of  the  1 2th  century,  executed  by  Odo 
Fitzwalter,  lord  of  Treverbin,  in  favour  of  tlie  monks  of  Ty- 
wardreath,  mention  is  made  of  blestarise  in  the  lands  granted 
or  reserved.  We  there  find  a  "blestaria  ad  molendinum 
pertinens;"  also  an  exception  of  blestarise  and  pasture  in 
Rostadec  (probably  Roscradoc.)  Over  other  land  rights  of  com- 
mon are  granted,  with  the  exclusion  of  certain  meadows,  firom 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  and 
of  bleetarias  from  the  same  day  to  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vin- 

k  Their  inard  lindsthatUietenuitithen  the  early  renlala. 

pud    Auiillarg,  Barbagt,  Hiad  Silttr,  and  '  Tfaii  ttiennial  collectio  or  cywnDrfh  U 

some  other  duea  of  which  the  meuiiiis  had  the  extct  counterpart  of  the  "  tributum  ex 

long  peiiibed.    Tbej^  were  no  other  than  ovibua"  mentioned  bj  Ducange,  voc  Bei- 

Ihe  auiilia,  btrbiagiiim,  and  e<ifiiliigiiam  of  biaKium. 
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cula,  during  wliich  time  they  are  to  be  "  in  defenso,"  that  is,  the 
common  rights  are  to  be  suspended.  With  regard  to  the  moor 
of  Fenhalword,  in  which  rights  of  common  are  also  granted, 
the  donor  gives  up  his  right  "  in  dicta  mor&  pratiim  vel  blesta- 
nam&cereinposterum."  (Monasticon  Dioc.  Exon.,p.  42, 43.) 
In  another  grant,  apjiarently  of  the  12th  century,  to  the  alien 
priory  of  T^cam  in  Cornwall,  the  donor  conveys  certain  lands 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  with  the  addition  of 
"  pannagium  de  bosco,  &c.,  et  communem  pascuam,  &c.,  et 
omnia  necessaria  ad  iguem  suum  de  blastario  meo  ubicunqne 
voluerint."  (16.,  p.  64.) 

Some  local  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  with  confidence 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  lands  specified  in  the  above 
instruments,  there  must  still  be  tracts  of  peat  and  turbmy 
ground,  supplying  a  fiiel  much  employed  on  and  near  the 
moors  in  ComwtJl.  The  last  charter  plainly  points  out  this 
meaning  of  the  word  "  blestaria ;"  and  the  first  is  quite  oon* 
sistent  with  it. 

It  is  singular  that  the  word  is  not  in  the  Glossaries ;  but 
the  word  dlesta  or  blestia,  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  found 
both  in  Spelman  and  Ducange.  Speltnan  assigns  to  it  exactly 
the  sense  which  it  seems  to  bear  in  the  above  diarters,  and 
Ducange  makes  it  synonymous  with  "  gleba."  "  Bleta"  is  also 
another  form,  in  which  it  is  used  in  company  with  turbary 
by  the  brethren  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresboroogh  in  a  petition 
to  the  king  in  parliament,  35  Edward  I." 

I  have  not  fallen  in  with  the  word  in  a  Devonshire  charter; 
though  I  should  exi>ect  to  find  it  in  deeds  relating  to  the 
Dartmoor  district,  where  there  is  \)e&t  in  abundance.  It  is  in- 
deed inserted  in  a  charter  professing  to  grant  Gidley  manor, 
which  was  dignified  by  an  insjKximns  or  innotescimus  nnder 
the  great  seal  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  still  figures  among  the  mimi- 
ments  of  a  gentleman  whose  title  is  certainly  too  somid  to  re- 
quire the  supjwrt,  or  even  to  be  damaged  by  the  aid,  of  so 
clumsy  a  fiction".  The  instrument  is  set  forth  in  the  MS. 
copies  of  Westcote's  Devonshire,  and  is  referred  to  by  Risdon. 

■  "FodemntliimietbleUiiiifareMi."  miadon.    The  uiud  dlfficnltiM  in  it  m 

1  RolP«L3I)i>.    Tlie  pMuge  ii  citnl  hy  (hatoneMtitiii.dubeofConivall  and  earl 

CoweL     Cotgrave  alxi  Iim  the  word.  of  Mortain,  wbo  neier  cxiit«d,  ia  tfartnu 

•  Pirliapi  I  undamie  the  merii*  of  tlie  uiidc  (o  graut  to  une  Euidiui  de  Gidkr 

document)  for  It  ii  aaid  tu  liave  beeii  re-  ■  varietj  of  Und»,  nine  ofvliicli  ar«  vhoUr 

Gently  produced  iritli  Enat  ■iicveu  ou  a  iiuagiiiiry,  and  iione  of  vliieh  auj  duke  of 

queidonofboundaijrbelare  the  Tithe  Com-  Uomnal)  cTcr  had  to  giiA. 
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The  compiler  of  the  charter  seeroB  to  have  selected  his  dis- 
cordant materials  from  gf^iitune  charters  of  various  and  very 
ctistsat  dates,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  he  found 
the  words  "  cum  stagnis,  tiu'bariis,  blistariis,"  &c.,  in  an  au- 
thentic instrument.  The  word  used  for  this  purpose  in  such 
genuine  records  as  I  have  seen,  connected  with  Dartmoor,  is 
the  common  one  "  trabaria." — "  Glebaria"  is  employed  in  the 
same  sense  in  some  Webh  charters. 

IVom  the  word  blestaria,  or  blefita,  such  local  names  as 
Slisland,  BUston,  and  Tewan  Blusty",  appear  to  be  derived. 

E.    SHIRKS, 


BERKSHIRE  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  also  two  years  ago, 
some  barrows  were  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilsley 
I>owns,  in  this  coimty  ;  and  as  a  record  of  such  proceedings 
is  always  of  a  certain  value  to  antiquarians,  both  as  a  guide  in 
future  researches,  and  to  prevent  useless  trouble  in  making 
them,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal, to  be  presented  with  a  few  particulars  of  what  occurred. 

The  tumuli  in  question  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Blew- 
bury,  upon  the  estate  of  John  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  who  had 
kindly  given  permission  for  them  to  be  examined.  ITiere 
had  mrmerly  been  many  of  these,  of  lai^  dimensions,  on  the 
hill  above  the  village ;  but  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the 
plough  has  passed  over  most  of  them,  and  two,  if  not  more, 
have  been  completely  dug  down  and  levelled,  so  that  hardly 
a  trace  of  their  site  remains.  One,  however,  fA  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous,  called  Churn  Knob%  still  maintains  its 
position,  partly  is  consequence  of  having  been  plajited  vrith  fir 
trees  about  40  years  since,  and  forms  »  laud>mark  for  many 
miles  round,  especially  in  coming  towards  Blewbury  along  the 
bottom  fr(Hn  Kate's  Gore,  on  which  side  it  is  seen  to  much 
advantage.  Close  by,  and  almost  attached  to  this,  is  a  smaller 
and  lower  barrow,  now  ploughed,  which  seemed  to  have  been 

■  Te«4n  or  Towan  Bluity  lecnii  to  ba  'A  tenn  applied  also  to  CoduDuleT, 

the  old  naina  ot  Kevqoa;  ou  the  noith  both  being  a  Mrt  of  knob  or  sxcTCMenca 

coaat,  or  of  wme  place  D»r  iL     See  Mo-  ou  tbe  brow  of  the  hill*  on  which  the;  le- 

oBitieoB  Disc  Eum.  p.  6i.  apeatiTd;  ttand. 
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included  originally  in  one  fosse  with  the  other:  on  this  it 
was  determined  to  begin. 

Before  going  farther,  it  should  be  remarked  of  the  Knob, 
that,  as  fiur  as  can  be  judged  from  the  very  indifferent  growth 
of  the  trees  upon  it,  and  the  appearances  manifest  wherever 
the  rain  has  washed  away  the  grass  springing  up  on  its  sides, 
its  summit,  whatever  the  rest  may  be,  is  composed  of  chalk, 
in  which  particular,  aa  will  be  presently  seen,  it  differs  much 
as  to  construction  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1848.  Sept.  18.  The  small  barrow,  on  being  cut  into,  frona  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  seemed  to  present  the  novelty  of  a  sup- 
plemental tumulus  to  the  larger  one.  It  was  composed  of  the 
ordinary  soU  around  it ;  siad  upon  digging  down  to  no  great 
depth,  there  was  found  in  the  middle  a  conical  heap  of  loose 
stones,  with  no  deposit  either  above  or  beneathj  unless  the 
plough  had  swept  it  away ;  while  on  the  north,  south,  and  east 
sides,  (the  other  was  not  examined,)  at  about  two  or  three 
yards  from  the  centre,  a  blackness  of  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
extent  indicated  the  presence  of  decayed  animal  matter,  per- 
haps as  much  in  each  case  as  might  be  produced  by  the  de- 
composed bodies  of  small  horses.  Amongst  this  were  mixed 
bones  and  teeth  of  horses,  teeth  of  swine,  and  small  bones  of 
animals,  together  with  many  small  lumps  of  iron'',  conjectured 
to  have  belonged  to  harness ;  but  there  were  only  a  few  in- 
considerable fragments  of  charcoal,  and  no  place  of  cremation 
discoverable. 

Sept.  19.  The  next  attempt  was  npon  the  largest  and 
most  western  of  two  barrows  which  stand  upon  the  native 
down  in  the  bottom  between  Chum  and  Lower  Chants  farms. 
These  are  so  considerable  in  size  aa  to  be  marked  upon  the 
Ordnance  map.  The  one  opened  stands  jnst  150  yards  north 
of  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Ditch',  is  of  the  bell  form,  mea- 

k  OwinsIothMenotlttiBgaSbctedbythe  onriUnd  upoa  the  burow,  if  we  trace  iti 

magnet,  tbey  were  M  one  time  luppoied  Id  coune  towaidi  the  west,  nhich  would  be 

bs  iron  pyntes,  the  nUurml  produce  of  the  upon  the  ri);ht  hand,  it  piuiea  fint  into  a 

chalk  aoilj    but  upon  a  larK  ■pear-bewl  ploughed  field,  and  there  goei  nuad,  not 

ducoTcred  at  WitCentaam  being  aubmitted  through,  a  yet  UDopeued  barrow,  which  it 

to  the  ume  teit,  it  waa  ohserred  to  be  no  haa  been  olnerved,  theae  worki  alwayi  do. 

more  attracted  than  the  &>igmenla  had  been.  It  then  creepi  Tisibly  up  the  opposite  hiU 

"   CnrBTully  to  be  diatiuguiihed  (ram  below  Ftnt  barrow;  firom  which  point  it 

Onmidf  be.    It  ia  one  of  these  niuneniui  forma  the  boundary  between  the  pariibee  vl 

bantu  and  dilchea  ninaiug  over  the  downa,  Haley  and  Blewbury,  aa  it  dora  afterwarda 

fcr  the  irregular  couraea  of  which  Sir  R.  between  thoac  of  Hsley  and  Chilton  ;   and 

C.  Hoare  felt  himself  >o  much  at  a  ton  to  continue!  along  the  nonh  nde  of  the  chalk 

account.     He  haa  noticed  thia  one  in  his  hilli,  [a  uiual  coune,  according  to    Dr. 

AnlientWilU,Nortbemp*rt,p.GI.  Taking  Stukeley,)    being    in    good    preaervatiom. 
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sures  109  feet  acroea  the  top  to  the  middle  of  the  fosse,  and 
may  have  been  about  11  or  12  feet  high.  A  section  was 
maile  in  this  in  a  north-weaterly  direction,  of  the  length  of  66 
feet,  which,  of  course,  passeil  the  centre ;  and  it  was  found  to 
be  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  form  the  cutting  in  a 
wedge  hke  shape,  widening  &om  the  outside,  so  as  to  allow 
the  middle  part  to  be  better  dug  and  searched  than  the  rest. 
Beginning  from  the  base,  the  workmen  at  first  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  through  a  bed  of  chalk  rubble,  and  then 
chalk,  which  appeared  to  have  been  put  together  wet  and 
pressed  down :  but  after  they  had  advanced  rather  more 
than  half  way,  earth  and  soU  only  were  thrown  out,  bo 
that  fears  began  to  be  entertained  lest  the  tumulus  should 
have  been  searched  before.  This  seemed  more  probable  from 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  wood  ashes, 
and  bits  of  broken  British  pottery ;  one  fragment,  and  one 
only,  of  pale  burnt  Roman  ware,  part  of  a  vessel,  of  which 
a  representation  is  given ;  portion  of  a  deer's  horn ;  teeth  and 
bones  of  horses ;  teeth  of  swine,  &c. 

Sept.  20.     However,  upon  the  second  day,  in  a  spot  which 


througb  the  piriihet  of  Eiat  Haudred  uid 
Ototb,  and  where  il  ii  diitioctl  j  to  be  aeeo 
until  it  cTOuei  the  Ridgeway.  This  it 
doei  ■  ghart  dittuice  on  the  cut  side  of  i 
public  hooH  called  the  White  Houu,  in 
the  parith  of  Wantage;  and  litem  atda  geta 
into  aome  ploughed  fielda  and  ii  loat.  Ita 
Ikat  direcljan  appeanto  point  toward  Wai- 
bo_rongh,W!tu ;  and  on  Wirborough  plain 
it  i»  aud  to  be  rery  fine  and  perfect;  per- 
bapi  more  careful  iearch  than  haa  been 
made  might  diacover  it  between  Cbit  place 
and  the  pariah  of  Want^c  II  haa  been 
remarked  that  it  farina  a  pariah  boundary 
in  ita  whole  course  through  the  hundred 
of  CoiDpton,  bat  no  where  elae. 

If  we  look  to  the  left  hand,  or  in  a  aoutb- 
eaat  direction,  after  moanting  the  opposite 
hill,  it  runa  on  to  Thorpe  down  and  Aaton 
down,  where  ilia  in  rerygood  preaervalion, 
especially  when  ainkinR  towards  Hog- 
trough-hottoni.  I'hen  iicending  the  hill. 
il  croues  the  road  which  leida  from  EaaC 
llaleytoWalUngford:  and  at  what  ia  called 
The  Fair  Mile,  enters  Unhill  farm.  There, 
after  being  nearly  loat  in  the  ploughed 
grounda,  it  can  atill  be  traced  up  to  the 
faomeitndi  and  from  thence  to  Unhill 
wood,  where  it  ia  again  rery  TiaiUe ;  after 
crotnng  the  wood,  il  again  appears  on  the 
down  for  a  abort  diatance,  and  taking  a  aud- 
ileii  direction  towards  the  rilley  which  leadi 


to  Streatley,  ia  there  lost.  In  varioua 
places,  bnachea  dlTerge  both  to  the  right 
and  I^fromthe  main  line, and  after  a  while 
re-unite  with  il ;  of  which  perbapa  the  in- 
stance most  aeceasihle  to  obaerration  ia  one 
on  the  aids  of  the  hill  before  reaching  Hog- 
trongfa-bottom.  And  hereabout  the  work 
undoubtedlj  beHcs  the  appearance  ofaroad, 
being  a  flat  aurbce  between  two  banki  of 
nearlyeqnalhdghl;  whereas  in  olhet  parte 
itii  what  Sii  R.  C.  Hoaresaw  and  deaonbed. 


plain  bank  and  ditch,  the  latter  being  oi 
the  south  aide. 

For  confirmatioii  of  the  aubstanee  of 
much  of  the  statement  giren  above,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Mr.  Job 
Lousley.  It  may  he  added,  that  on  the 
portion  of  the  Devil's  Ditch  thus  traced, 
nothing  ia  known  to  occur  which  would 
affiird  reasonable  ground  of  conjecture  aa 
to  the  period  or  purpose  of  its  being  made. 
If  we  aiippose  the  larger  works,  snch  a« 
Grimadjke  and  Wamsdjke,  (in  which 
words,  it  may  be  ohserred,  "dyke"  aeema 
to  be  used  in  the  Dutch  sense,  la  the  rtT- 
;^i  01  rampart,  and  not  as  the  fosse,)  to 
have  been  bouadaries  of  kingdoms,  for  what 
were  these  smaller  ones  intended!  Sir  K. 
C.  Hoare  finding  that  by  following  them 
he  generally  arrived  at  some  Britiah  village, 
speaks  (hut  doubtingly,  as  he  well  iiMy),of 
them  aa  toada. 
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was  very  nearly  the  centre,  and  at  eight  feet  below  the  surface, 
we  came  upon  the  place  of  cremation,  still  abundantly  strewed 
with  wood  ashes  of  oak,  and  immediately  afterwards  disco- 
vered the  deposit  of  calcined  human  bones.  These  were  in 
considerable  quantity,  not  secured  in  an  urn,  but  placed  in 
moist  clay  soU,  and,  judging  from  their  absolute  freedom 
from  any  admixture  with  it,  must,  when  first  assigned  to  their 
place  of  concealment,  have  been  carefully  enveloped  in  some- 
thing which  had  perished,  either  a  cloui,  or,  more  probably, 
the  ^n  of  some  animal ;  but  no  pin  of  any  material  could 
be  found.  Within  a  foot  of  this  lay  the  elegantly  shaped 
bronze  instrument  represented  by  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  was  so  perfect  that  the  rivets  which  had  fastened  it 
to  the  handle  still  remained  in  the  two  openings,  though  the 
handle  itself  was  gone'. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  a  veiy 
strong  fire,  the  bones  appeared  to  have  been  pounded  or  com- 
minuted in  some  way,  so  that  no  piece  should  remain  of  any 
length :  but  notwithstanding  the  dampness  of  their  hidingplace, 
they  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  moisture  or 
decay,  but  were  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  gathered  frvm 
the  funeral  pile.  It  is  obviously  difhcult  to  say  much  re- 
specting them,  but  from  the  worn  appearance  of  the  teeth 
found,  which  were  very  small,  and  gave  the  idea  of  those  of  a 
female,  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged  must  have  been 
rather  past  the  middle  age.  There  was  also  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  and  some  small  fra^ents 
of  iron  as  before,  mixed  up  with  the  whole.  With  respect  to 
the  bronze  instrument,  never  having  seen  any  like  it,  I  can 
oviiy  offer  a  conjecture  with  much  diffidence.  It  has  exactly 
the  make  of  a  plumber's  knife,  is  rather  blunt  at  the  ends, 
and  designed  to  cut  at  the  sides.  It  is  too  weak  for  au  offen- 
sive weapon,  and  had  it  been  intended  for  such,  would  assur- 
edly, according  to  the  usual  fashion  both  of  spear  and  arrow- 
heftds,  have  been  strengthened  by  a  rib  up  the  middle.  Such 
an  arrow-head  of  bronze,  and  which  has  also  been  seciuvd  by 
rivets,  may  be  seen  represented  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient 
Wilts,  (southern  part,  plate  xxxii.  fig.  1,)  and  in  this  the  differ- 
ence will  be  very  obvious.  Something  nearly  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
'Jie  county  museum  at  Blandford.    It  is  figured  in  a  subse- 

'  II  ii  now  depoailed  in  the  AifaQtoIna  Mumuoi,  Oxford. 
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qnent  page  of  this  Journal  (see  Arclieeological  Intelligence)  but 
differa  both  in  being  wider  at  the  base,  and  having  a  shoulder 
to  receive  the  haft.  If  the  implement  in  question  was  not  an 
ordinary  knife,  and  used  as  such ',  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  sacrificial  instniment,  employed  in  flaying  the  victim,  for 
which  its  peculiar  make  would  exactly  fit  it.  If  it  were  so, 
we  have  a  reason  why  it  was  deposited  in  the  barrow,  as  hav- 
ing lent  its  aid  in  removing  the  skin  of  the  animal  in  which 
the  bones  were  wrapped,  and  therefore,  from  a  superstitious 
feeling,  interred  with  them. 

On  the  construction  of  the  barrow,  which  was  somewhat 
peculiar,  a  few  words  must  be  said.  It  appears  to  have  been 
this.  A  ring  or  basin  of  chalk  rubble,  of  about  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  present  mound,  was  first  raised  on  the  plaia 
surface  of  the  down,  as  a  preparation  for  the  funeral  pile. 
This  was  put  together  wet,  and  a  good  deal  more  chalk  pow- 
dered and  moistened  and  spread  over  it ;  which  being  either 
rammed,  or  trodden  in,  as  is  most  probable,  by  naked  feet, 
formed  the  Idud  of  strong  concrete,  which  has  before  been  no- 
ticed as  troublesome  to  the  workmen.  On  the  smooth  surface 
in  the  middle,  was  spread  a  layer  of  clear,  red,  moist  clay, 
about  half  an  uich  thick,  (it  was  so  fonnd,)  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  securijig  all  the  rehcs  of  the  body ; 
and  on  it  the  funeral  pile  was  built.  When  burnt  out,  the  bones 
were  carefully  collected  together  preparatory  to  being  finally 
deposited  by  themselves ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  the  course 
of  this  operation  that  the  little  heaps  of  wood  ashes  occurring 
from  time  to  time  on  the  side  of  the  barrow,  were  thrown  out 
of  the  central  basin  to  clear  the  way.  When  all  was  properly 
disposed,  the  material  employed  in  filling  up  was  first  the  stiff 
clayey  soil  of  the  country,  in  whi(^  the  bones  are  found  em- 
bedded, and  in  which  it  is  wonderful  they  can  have  been  pre- 
served at  all,  and  then  lighter  mould,  the  parings  of  the  down, 
until  the  tiunulua  was  fashioned  and  completed ;  the  chalk  basin 
being  left  undisturbed,  and  rising  quite  up  to  the  surface 

■  On  the  mbjcct  oFthe  Bridth  vurion'  'ArptOhii  M,  lpiirri)iMiiQS  x,'>^P**''i  f'- 

kniTea,  ind  irilh  «hich  it »  too  mucli  to  be  X^fi 

tenti  thcf  KHnetimei  cut  theii  BDcmien'  *H  oj  irip  {(^wt  ^U^  KMAtb' oUr  lufn-o, 

thn»ti,  I  da  not  recallECt  to  Iiitc  leea  it  'ttprmr  in  Hfa\Atr  t^v*  Tftxif  tirip 

Tcm&tked,  that  Againeiunnn  liimiclf  am-  fnira 

tlanilif  won  one.    He  navi  his  for  ■  <1igni-  X^pwn  TfAta  icot  'Axoiw*  •'•^uur  iftl- 

fied  and  holy  porpoie,  thml  of  cutting  off  ...._.      n  .    n~. 
wool  ftoin  tha  hetda  of  the  •icIimH,  hut  it 
wu  alw  m  a  enh«titute  for  a  pail  of  icU- 
Mta,  tMek  ht  Hd  »ei  petttt: 
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of  the  sides.  So  that,  in  the  result,  we  have  a  basio  fitted  to 
receive  and  hold  water  aod  moisture;  and  not,  as  is  usual, 
contrivance  used  to  exclude  it,  and  keep  dry  the  relics  within. 
That  the  parings  of  the  Down  had  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  was  apparent  when  we  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  barrow,  where,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  ourselves  at  least 
eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Sept.  X9.  In  the  course  of  our  researches  upon  this  mound, 
and  when  we  were  anxiously  looking  for  its  occupant  or  occu- 
pants, and  to  learn  in  what  fashion  they  had  been  placed  beneath 
it,  we  came  upon  a  discovery  which  caused  some  excitement 
and  speculation ;  that  of  the  skeleton  of  a  young  and  tall  man, 
clearly  no  aboriginal  Briton,  who,  from  his  strange  position, 
seemed  to  have  been  deposited  Here  by  being  thrust  or 
jammed  into  a  hole,  rather  than  buried.  It  was  found  in  the 
mould,  on  the  south-east  side,  three  or  four  yards  from  the 
centre,  and  somewhatmore  than  one  below  the  surface;  the  head 
towards  the  south-east,  the  body  inclined  to  the  north>west. 
The  skull  was  all  broken,  probably  by  weight  of  earth,  with 
the  face  downwards,  and  resting  on  one  hand,  while  the  other 
was  raised  upon  it ;  the  body  so  tvristed  that  the  hip  bone  had 
the  front  nearly  uppermost ;  the  knees  were  raised  up  towards 
the  pelvis,  and  the  legs,  one  of  which  was  broken,  gathered 
again  under  them.  The  individual  had  been  of  tall  stature, 
for  the  femur  measured  19  inches,  and  the  humerus  13; 
and  was  probably  not  more  than  20  or  21,  for  the  epiphyses 
of  the  long  hones  were  found  separated  from  their  shafts,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  been  consolidated  with  them,  and  the 
dentes  aapientise  were  only  just  appearing.  Neither  trinket, 
weapon,  or  article  of  dress  was  discovered.  Here  then  was  cause 
for  curiosity  and  conjecture.  It  might  be  a  person  unfairly 
dealt  with ;  or  a  tramp  so  buried  by  his  companions  to  save 
fimeral  charges ;  but  the  soundness  and  freshness  of  the  bones 
forbad  the  idea  that  it  could  be  one  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  barrow.  Who  and  what  the  individuw  was,  will  per- 
haps for  ever  remain  unknown ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that 
history  may  throw  some  light  on  the  latter  particular.  For, 
upon  reference  to  Sir  Edward  Walter's  hktorical  discourses, 
vol.  the  last,  pp.  13, 14,  it  appears  that  in  1644,  the  garrison  of 
Charles  I.  at  Reading,  having,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
army,  dismantled  the  works  there,  and  evacuated  the  town,  had 
on  Saturday,  May  18,  their  rendezvous  on  the  Downs  near 
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Compton ;  and  quartered  about  that  place  and  towards  Wan- 
tage, continuing  about  tlie  latter  town  till  the  24th.  And  at  a 
later  period  in  the  same  year,  after  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, which  was  fought  on  Sunday,  October  27,  Rushworth 
(vol.  vi.)  informs  ws  that  the  Parliamentarians  remained  where 
they  were,  i.  e.,  by  Newbury,  till  Saturday,  November  2, 
when  they  marched  towards  Oxford  in  pursuit  of  the  king ; 
and  that  night  their  head  quarters  were  at  Compton.  The 
next  day  (Sunday)  they  advanced  towards  Blewbury,  and  their 
head  quarters  were  at  Harwell ;  at  which  place  a  council  of 
war  having  been  held,  in  consequence  of  the  determination 
then  adopted,  upon  the  5th  their  horse  were'  drawn  up  on 
Chilton  plain,  and  the  whole  army  ordered  to  return  the  next 
day  to  Newbury,  which  was  accordingly  done;  some  of  the 
royal  forces  advancing  the  same  night  from  Wallingford  into 
the  quarters  from  which  they  had  lemoved.  We  have  here 
the  evidence  of  two  diflfereiit  writers,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1644,  both  the  Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  aimies  passed 
over,  if  they  did  not  occupy,  the  very  ground  in  which  the  bones 
were  found,  being  the  valley  leading  from  Compton  to  Blew- 
bury ;  and  if  the  description  of  Charles's  Rending  garrison,  that 
they  were  "  old  soldiers,"  does  not  agree  with  the  evident  youth 
of  the  individual,  yet  it  is  to  be  recollected  they  had  then  been 
joined  by  the  main  army,  and  it  might  be  one  of  these  who 
was  so  unceremoniously  disposed  of.  But  as  the  Parliamen- 
tarians were  a  mixed  body,  and  had  been  6gliting  only  a  few 
days  before  at  Newbury,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  their  number  who  had  died  of  his  wounds  or  perished  from 
fatigue. 

The  adjoining  large  barrow  on  the  down  was  opened  in 
part  some  years  since  oy  Messrs.  Lousley  and  King,  who  found 
at  the  time  remtuns  of  animals,  an  arrow-head,  and  some  trifles, 
and  abandoned  further  pm-suit  of  the  work ;  but  the  soil  coat- 
ing down  owing  to  rain,  after  their  departure,  disclosed  many 
small  vessels  of  British  pottery,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
set  in  a  circle.  It  does  not  appear  that  tliey  penetrated  to  the 
main  deposit.  Three  low  barrows  near  Lower  Chants  and  to- 
wards Compton,  now  ])loughed  over,  were  examined  two  years 
since,  and  produced  British  remains,  viz.,  an  uin  of  unbaked 
clay  filled  with  the  debris  of  animals,  as  teeth  of  horses  and 
Bwine,  fragments  of  deers'  antlers  and  bones,  a  bone  of  a  large 
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bird,  apparently  a  goose',  &c. ;  there  was  also  found  a  bone 
pin. 

Sept.  22.  The  last  attempt  waa  made  upon  the  eaatemmost 
of  the  three  tumuli,  now  ploughed  over,  and  standing  in  a  row 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  Chum  farm.  It  was  86 
feet  across,  but  little  elevated,  and  of  a  regular  bell  shape.  At 
a  depth  of  18  inches  it  produced  simply  a  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  which  from  their  delicacy  seemed  to  be  those  of  a 
female  or  very  young  person,  carefully  placed  in  the  soil ;  and 
though  no  place  of  cremation  could  be  discovered,  the  con- 
struction of  the  barrow  was  precisely  "similar  to  that  of  the 
larger  one.     It  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  tribe. 

So  far  our  enquiries  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  tu- 
muli scattered  over  these  Downs  are  British.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  all  of  them.  For,  as  the  line  of 
country  on  the  hills  close  by,  along  the  edge  of  which  the  old 
Ridgeway  runs,  has  probably  in  all  ages  been  open  and  free 
from  wood,  so  it  has  ever  been  debatable  ground.  Briton, 
Roman,  Dane,  and  Saxon,  have  possessed  or  disputed  it  in  turn. 
At  a  period  when  most  of  England  was  a  forest,  the  invader 
could  only  find  access  to  the  interior  along  the  open  hills,  or  by 
British  trackways ;  and  in  coming  from  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Danes,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  made  use  of  the  old 
Ikenild  way,  whicli  conducted  them  at  once  to  the  great  ford 
of  the  Thames  ;  which  when  once  passed,  and  they  bad  gained 
Cuckamsley,  the  way  up  to  Abury  and  Stonehenge  waa  open 
before  them,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  at  their  command. 
Meanwhile,  the  thick  woods  in  the  direction  of  Newbury,  of- 
fered a  secure  retreat  to  the  Briton,  from  which  he  could  sally 
forth  and  attack  his  enemy  upon  his  march ;  and  here  one  at 
least  of  his  secret  fastnesses  may  still  be  seen  ;  and  other  inva- 
ders having  used  the  same  policy,  we  find  consequently  in  this 
locality,  memorials  not  of  one  nation  but  of  all.  Scarcely  two 
miles  fromChurn,to  the  south-east, may  be  observed  onLowbuiy 
(hlaew-bury)  hill,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  district,  the 

'  It  ii  iciTcely  neccMar]'  to  quote  the  and  accunte.     In  one  of  the  crota  bURm 

wEll-known  pu«si;eDf  Cieuir,  oa  one  part  near  I tBley,  opened  in  1843.  wax  TiHind  the 

of  thecnBtomBortlie  ancient  Briton >,  Lepo-  akeleton  of  i  (all  and  strong  man,  who  ap- 

rem,  el  gaJlinam,  et  anierem,  guitace  fii  peared  ID  have  died  from  the  el&cu  of  a 

non  pulanC;  hmt  umen  ■  1  ant  inimi  vain p-  wonndinflictedbyaweapon.the  iron  bead  of 

tatiique  cauaa."    (De  Bello  Gall.  v.  12.)  which  atiil  adhered  to  one  of  the  veMebn. 

But  1  here  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  At  hid  feet  weie  the  bocea  of  a  bare  and  a 

aakiog  llie  obteivation,  that  in  thia  and  duck,  doubtleu  hia  pMi:  th«  bill  at  tb* 


iaUoj 


been  able  to  follow  him,  ho 
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traces  of  some  building  or  inclosure  of  regular  masonry,  within 
■which  have  been  found  Roman  coins,  pottery,  tesserae,  &c.,  and, 
oyster  sheila  in  quantity  sufficient  to  have  supplied  fish  for  the 
appetite  of  Apicius  himself.  More  distant,  on  the  south,  and 
lost  amongst  the  woods  of  Wellhouse,  a  hamlet  of  Hamstead 
!Norris,  is  Grimsbury  caatle,  a  circular  camp  of  extraordinary 
strength,  never,  until  lately,  even  mentioned  by  antiquarians ; 
■while  on  the  north-east  appears  Sinodun  hill,  overhanging 
Dorchester,  the  ancient  Dorocina ;  both  of  which  latter  camps, 
if  not  constructed,  were  certainly  used  and  occupied  by  the 
Romans.  Turning  to  the  west,  and  ascending  to  the  Ridge- 
way,  we  come,  a  littie  beyond  Ilsley,  to  the  memorial  of  a  Saxon 
priuee,  viz.,  Cuckamaley,  Cwichelm's  hljew  or  hill,  which  still 
gives  name  to  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands  ;  and  whether  in- 
tended as  a  sepulchre,  a  boundary,  or  a  beacon,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  genuine  piece  of  antiquity,  having  the  privilege  of  being 
noticed  in  our  earliest  English  history^.  Lastly,  close  by  Blew- 
bury  itself,  and  in  a  hamlet  of  it  called  Aston  Upthorpe,  is  a 
remarkable  hill  called  Blewburton'',  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  an  oval  inclosure  meaaiiring  1225,  by  440  feet 
across,  which  is  defended  by  a  single  ditch  and  vallum  all 
round ;  but  on  the  west  side,  next  Blewbury,  which  is  that  of 
entrance,  there  are  six  terraces  (as  they  may  be  called),  and  on 


S  See  the  Shod  Chron.,  lano  1006, 
where  the  Danes  are  recorded  to  fame 
gone  up  to  it  from  WalUngford  and  Chol- 
aey,  ilung  lEicesdun.  See  alio  Robert  of 
Gloncesler.  p.  2B6.  Cwichelm,  king  of  Ibe 
West  Saioni,  wai  liaptiied  at  Dorcheiter 
in  636,  and  died  the  same  year.  In  648, 
Kenwal,  then  king,  gave  hia  relation 
Cutbrad,  Cvichelm'a  (on,  3,000  Udes  of 
[i  by  Aihdowr 


ibout  Oxford,  which  Irotn  bearing  the  im- 
>Timalur  of  W.  Delaune.  Vice -Chancel  I  or, 
nuit  have  been  puhliahed  brtween  1703 
ind  1705.  If  Cwichelm  really  wis  in- 
emtd  here,  he  would  not  be  burnt,  aa  » 
I  Saxon,  he  would  b* 


w  the  SI 
to  the  researches  hare  not  yet  pro 


far,  the  . 


stilt  II 


Thia 


kable  barrow,  whicl 


.  riah  of  E»l  Hendred, 
by  Sir  R,  C.  Hoare,  who  aaw  it  when  per- 
fect, to  hare  been  of  the  bell  ahape,  490 
feet  roDiid,  and  in  alopinf  height  77,  and 
to  have  had  a  rallum  and  ditch.  Of  lata 
yean,  it  h»  been  cnt  through  down  to  the 
floor  and  lowered  by  the  proprietor  Mi. 
W.  AUin,  but  without  finding  any  thing 
exeept  a  lew  triflea,  a  atone  bead,  an  iron 
buckle,  aome  teeth  of  horsea,  and  a  large 
po<t  charred,  and  bound  round  with  withs 
of  willow  and  haael.  If  the  hill  wa*  in- 
tended foi  a  beacon,  and  Mr.  Wiae,  writing 
in  1738,  aaya  tbat  until  lately  there  had 
alood  hare  a  pott  fiir  it,  thia  «aa  part  of  (he 
apparatna :  it  ii  exactly  repreaented  in  an 
mly  aditiga  of  th*  map  of  tba  Mvntry 


der  it  improbable  thia  waa  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture at  all.  For  a  regular  market  was  of 
old  kept  here,  tlU  abolished  by  James  J.  in 
1620,  when,  in  hii  grant  to  Sir  Francis 
Moore  of  a  weekly  market  in  East  Uak 


all  p 


mblini 


at  the  afoTesaid  place  called  Cutchinloe,  (a 

under  pain  of  his  royal  displesiure.  And 
Dr.  Hickes  quotea  a  record  of  a  county 
court  holden  here  in  the  time  of  King 
Ethelred.  See  Mr.  Wtse'a  Lettera  on  the 
White  Hone. 

1>  It  is  imposBibte  that  the  Messrs.  Ly- 
aons  could  hare  aeen  or  heard  of  this  aia* 
gular  work,  for  they  take  no  notice  of  it;  noi 
indeed  of  Gtinubuiy  castle,  which  it  mole 
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the  north  the  same.  From  the  general  regularity  of  the  whole 
work,  its  hnving  no  opening  or  particular  d3fence  on  the  east 
side,  which  is  perfectly  accessible,  while  what  have  been  named 
terraces  on  the  west,  where  the  ground  is  steep,  ore  disposed 
rather  for  display  than  strength,  the  place  loolta  more  like  the 
area  of  a  destroyed  Dniidical  temple  (if  stone  circles  really 
were  such),  than  any  thing  else ;  but  if  the  inclosure  be  a  camp, 
we  mny  venture  to  refer  it  to  the  Danes.  IVadition  asserts 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  battle  of  Ashdown,  and  that 
Alfred  offered  up  his  devotions  in  the  neighbonring  chapel  of 
Aston  Uplhorpe,  such  as  it  was  in  his  time,  before  the  onset. 
Certain  it  is,  that  there  has  been  hard  lighting  about  here,  as 
mny  ba  learnt  from  the  numbers  of  skeletons  which  have  been 
discovered  from  time  to  time  not  far  off;  particularly  iu  making 
the  new  road  from  Blewbury  to  Wallingford ;  but  having  my- 
self seen  none  of  these,  I  purposely  forbear  making  any  obser- 
vation upon  them. 

It  seems  not  to  he  a  just  conclusion,  although  it  is  one 
which  po3sib1y  may  be  drawn,  that  because  the  mode  of  inter- 
ment which  has  been  above  described  is,  in  the  extreme,  plain 
and  simple,  therefore  the  people  using  it  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily very  poor  and  destitute.  It  is  tnie,  the  country  they 
inhabited  was  bleak  and  open ;  and  being  for  removed  from 
the  coast  they  had  not  those  opportunities  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  trinkets,  ornaments,  and  other  things,  by  means  of 
the  per  mercaforea  commercia,  which  Caesar  mentions  in  the 
case  of  the  men  of  Kent.  But  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  traces 
of  the  Romans  being  found  in  all  directions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  circumstance  of  a  piece  of  Roman  pottery  being 
thrown  out  from  the  substance  of  the  tumulus,  (and  a  further 
search  might  have  disclosed  much  more,)  proves  that  those 
who  raised  it  lived  in  Roman  times,  had  seen  specimens  of 
their  art,  and  probably  also  of  their  luxury.  Again,  toge- 
ther with  the  Rioman  pottery,  were  found  fragments  of  what 
is  called  British  ;  so  that  they  had  urns,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tives, and  could  have  secured  the  bones  in  one,  had  they 
pleased ;  while  as  far  as  regards  the  place  of  cremation,  it  was 
arranged  with  unusual  and  peculiar  care.  They  must  have 
had  weapons,  however  plain,  for  their  own  purposes;  arrow 
and  spearheads  of  flint;  shields;  pins  also  of  bone  or  bronze, 
and  perhaps  some  few  personal  ornaments;  but  as  none  of 
these  things  have  been  found,  the  true  explanation  of  all  is, 
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that  the  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  interment  was  the  fashion 
or  habit  of  the  tribe. 

For,  as  Britain  in  the  early  times  was  the  prey  of  many  bodies 
of  invaders  from  the  continent,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  some 
of  them  remained  and  settled,  retaining  their  peculiar  habits 
and  customs,  which  would  appear  in  nothing  more  distinctly 
than  in  their  funeral  ceremonies.  So  tliat  in  barrows  we  have 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  contents,  and  dates ;  one  is  British,  and 
another  Roman,  a  third  Saxon,  a  fourth  a  cenotaph,  a  fifth 
a  bonndary,  &c.,  while  the  whole  number  in  the  kingdom  put 
together  would  supply  graves  only  for  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  population,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  when,  however,  it  is 
reported  by  him  to  have  been  great.  It  has  been  affirmed  to 
me  by  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Germany,  that  in  the  isle  of 
Rugen,  which  ia  understood  to  have  been  the  great  seat  and 
focus  of  Teutonic  superstition',  the  barrows  are  always  found  ia 
groups  of  eleven  in  number,  a  singularity  for  which  no  reason  is 
known.  And  upon  looking  through  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  Ancient  Wilts"  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  on  Salisbury 
plain.  We  find  there  described  at  Winterboume  Stoke,  a 
group  of  barrows  eleven  in  number,  three  of  which  turn  out  to 
be  mere  cenotaphs,  surrounded  and  separated  from  all  others, 
as  it  were,  by  an  oval  bank  and  ditch  of  slight  elevation.  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare  remarks  upon  them,  that  there  is  something  in  this 
case  altogether  peculiar.  Well  indeed  might  he  say  so ;  but 
assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  above  mentioned,  we  seem 
to  gain  a  clue  to  the  mystery ;  and  it  surely  is  not  an  unfair 
inference  to  suppose  that  either  some  wanderers  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  or  others  who  acknowledged  the  superstitions  pre- 
valent in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  mayhave  seized  upon  and  consecrated 
this  spot  for  their  own  use,  by  drawing  a  line  around  it,  and 
withinthrowing  up  the  invariable  eleven  barrows,  although  three 
of  them  as  yet  were  not  wanted.  And  with  regard  to  tlie 
poverty  of  the  barrows  at  Chum,  compared  with  the  barbaric 
wealth  of  many  of  those  investigated  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Kent, 
or  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  believing 
as  I  do,  for  the  reasons  already  hinted,  that  it  arose  rather 
from  a  custom  of  burying  nothing,  than  the  having  nothing  to 
bniy,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  illustrate  this  idea,  by  the 
record  of  an  ancient  people,  among  whom  the  practice  actually 
prevailed,  in  committing  the  bodies  of  their  iriends  to  the 

■  S«e  CluTer'i  Gemuit,  p.  SOS.  ^  Soathern  put,  p.  US. 
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flames  and  to  the  earth,  of  wasting  and  dividing  the  inheritance 
amongst  themselves.  The  account  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
duce is  taken  from  King  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Orosius,  and 
is  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ingram,  the  transhttor',  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  reference  to  it.  And  curious  though 
the  passage  be,  as  an  authentic  picture  of  ancient  manners,  yet 
inasmuch  as  the  Estonians,  who  are  spoken  of,  lived  far 
remote,  and  nothing  appears  to  bring  the  case  home,  perhaps 
the  reader  might  not  have  been  troubled  by  its  transcription,  did 
not  unimpeachable  evidence  from  another  quarter,  namely  that 
of  Tacitus  in  his  work  Be  moribus  Grennanorum,  tend  to  esta- 
blish a  kind  of  connexion,  now  inexplicable,  between  the  .^tii 
or  Estonians  and  the  Britons.  Kang  Alfred  is  describing, 
from  the  account  of  Wolfstan,  who  had  seen  them,  the  manners 
of  the  Estonians,  a  people  inhabiting  what  he  calls  a  very  ex- 
tensive country  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wisle  or 
Vistula",  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the  following  effect : 

"  There  is  also  this  custom  with  the  Estonians,  that  when 
any  one  dies,  the  corpse  continues  unburnt  with  the  relatives 
and  friends  for  at  least  a  month ;  sometimes  two ;  and  the 
bodies  of  kings  and  illustrious  men,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive wealth,  lie  sometimes  even  for  half  a  year  before  the  corpse 
is  burned,  and  the  body  continues  above  ground  in  the  house ; 
during  which  time  drinking  and  sportii  are  prolonged,  till  the 
day  in  which  the  body  is  consumed.  Then,  when  it  is  carried 
to  the  funeral  pile,  the  substance  of  the  deceased,  which  re- 
mains after  these  drinking  festivities  and  sports,  is  divided  into 
five  or  six  heaps,  sometimes  even  more,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  what  he  happens  to  be  worth.  These  heaps  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  the  largest  heap  shall  be  about  one  mile  from  the 
town ;  and  so  gradually  the  smaller  at  lesser  intervals,  till  all 
the  wealth  is  divided,  so  that  the  least  heap  shall  be  nearest 
the  town  where  the  corpse  lies. 

"Then  all  those  are  to  be  summoned  together  who  have 
the  fleetest  horses  in  the  land,  for  a  wager  of  skill,  within  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  these  heaps ;  and  they  all 
ride  a  race  towards  the  substance  of  the  deceased.  Then  comes 
the  man  that  has  the  winning  horse  toward  the  first  and  largest 
heap,  and  so  each  after  other,  till  the  whole  is  seized  upon. 

'  Sea  Dr.  In^nun'i  InaugnnlL«otni«<ii)  tiemn.  The  Eithonu  of  the  nun  ii  noir 
th*  Vdlit;  of  Anglo-Saxon  LitenCnre,  &  oiled  RncL  ud  ii  put  of  Riuila  in  B>- 
»'  ropo. 


'  So  T>dtiu  Mil*  Ihcm  £«tiorain  a 
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He  procures,  however,  the  least  heap  who  takes  that  which  is 
nearest  the  town ;  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  his 
share,  and  keeps  the  whole  of  it.  When  the  w^th  of  the 
deceased  has  been  thus  exhausted,  then  they  carry  out  his 
corpse  from  the  house,  and  bum  it,  together  with  bis  weapons 
and  clothes ;  and  generally  they  spend  the  whole  substance  by 
the  long  continuance  of  the  body  within  the  house,  together  with 
what  they  lay  in  heaps  along  the  road,  which  the  strangers  run 
for,  and  take  away. 

"  It  is  also  an  established  custom  with  the  Estonians,  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  eveiy  tribe  or  family  shall  be  burned ;  and 
if  any  man  findeth  a  single  bone  unconsumed,  they  shall  be 
lined  to  a  considerable  amount." 

The  coincident  testimony  of  Tacitus,  which  I  now  proceed 
to  give,  is  most  remarkable ;  and  whether  we  consider  the  pe- 
cuhar  habit  of  gathering  amber,  or,  what  is  more  important,  the 
^nity  of  language,  goes  far  towards  shewing  that  the  .^tii 
were  not  strangers  to  our  ancestors. 

"  Ergo  jam  dextro  Suevici  mariB  littore  ^etiorum  gentei  alluuntur,  quibua 
ritus  habitueque  Suevorum,  lingua  Britannics  proprior.  Matrem  detua  ve- 
nerantur;  insigne  Buperetitionis,  fonnaa  aproruni  gestant.  Id  pro  armis 
omnique  tittela,  secuiuDi  deie  cultorem  etiain  inter  hostes  pnestat.  Itarua 
ierri,  Trequens  ruetium  uaus.  Frumenta,  cKteroaque  fructus  patieatiuB  qnam 
pro  Bolita  Getmanorum  inertia  laborant.  Sed  et  mare  scrutantur,  ac  leii 
omnittm  Buccinum,  quod  ipai  GleBum  vocant,  inter  vada  atque  in  ipso  lit- 
tore leguut,"  kc.  Sec — Taciti  Germauia,  cap.  air. 

I.  W. 


DISCOTEET  OF  A  SAXON  INTEEMENT  AT  LONO  WITTENHAM. 
Commnnieatod  bj  tin  Bar.  Junai  C.  CluttcrbueL. 

Ah  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  at  Long 
Wittenham,  in  Berkshire,  where  remains  have  been  brought 
to  light,  of  a  later  age  than  the  period  to  which  the  foregoing 
memoir  relates.  The  following  account,  which  has  been  kindly 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
may  most  appropriately  be  connected  with  the  memonals  of 
Berkshire  antiquities. 

"  The  ancient  arms  and  remains,  (of  which  representations 
are  here  given,)  were  lately  dug  up  in  this  parish;  I  was 
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unfortunately  not  apprized  of  the  discovery  until  they  had  been 
removed  by  the  workmen.  I  can  therefore  only  give  such 
information  as  to  their  position,  with  reference  to  the  skeleton 
with  which  they  were  lying,  as  I  obtained  from  the  labourers. 

"  Long  Wittenham  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Isis, 
about  midway  between  Abingdon  and  Wallingford,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  Dorchester,  and  one  mile  north-west  of  the 
ancient  encampment  on  Sinodim  Hill,  'ilie  exact  spot  where 
the  discovery  occurred  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Wittenham  to  Wallingford,  about  one  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  cross,  from  which 
the  road  takes  its  name. 

"  The  discovery  was  made  by  some  labourers  employed  in 
digging  the  foundations  for  a  cottage.  At  about  three  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  one  of  them  struck  a  pickaxe  into  a 
human  skull,  and  he  subsequently  dug  out  the  remainder  of  a 
skeleton,  lying  with  the  head  to  the  south,  and  the  feet  to  the 
north.  Over  the  left  shoulder,  by  the  side  of  the  head,  was 
an  earthen  vase  which  was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces,  and 
of  which  all  the  fragments  were  not  collected ;  close  by  the 
side  of  the  vase  was  a  spear-head  of  iron,  in  good  preseiva- 
tion,  measuring  11  inches  in  length:  on  the  snme  side  lower 
down  lay  a  two-edged  iron  sword,  measuring  2  ft.  1 1  inches  in 
length,  and  2^  inches  across  the  blade.  On  the  right  side 
was  found  a  sranll  knife  or  dagger,  six  inches  long,  with  one 
edge;  on  the  breast  were  a  number  of  fragments  of  iron, 
amongst  which  was  apparently  the  boss  of  a  shield,  of  conical 
shape,  terminating  in  a  squared  projection,  rising  about  half 
an  inch,  and  measuring  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across. 
On  a  fragment  of  iron,  which  appears  to  have  formed  an  outer 
rim  to  the  boss,  was  an  iron  stud  or  bottom,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  plate  of  silver ;  of  these  studs  there  were  four  in  all ; 
a  fragment  of  iron  which  appeared  to  have  formed  a  circular 
hoop,  ending  in  a  hook,  and  other  remains  of  various  forms 
and  dimension,  were  also  found." 

These  curious  vestiges  will  be  readily  recognised  as  mRrk- 
ing  an  interment  of  tlie  early  Saxon  age;  and  a  remarkable 
conformity  in  the  fashion  of  the  weapons  and  objects  de[)Ositcd 
with  the  corpse,  in  their  relative  position  in  the  tomb,  oud 
other  details,  may  be  noticed  in  the  sepulchral  discoveries  of 
this  period.  The  head  is  usually  found  to  the  south;  the 
iron  sword,  the  entire  length  being  mostly  about  thirty-five 
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inches,  Tras  deposited  at  the  left  side,  and  the  spear  at  the 
right,  the  point  in  a  line  with  the  head,  as  if  the  weapon 
had  been  placed  in  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  warrior. 
Occasionally  the  spear-head  measures  as  much  as  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  single-edged  knife  is  commonly  found 
at  the  right  side,  in  the  same  position  as  the  dagger  of  later 
times ;  the  shield  was  evidently  laid  upon  the  body,  and  the 
umbo,  attached  by  several  flat  circular  studs,  is  sometimes 
found  between  the  thigh  bones.  At  the  feet  occasionally 
may  be  noticed  a  fictUe  vessel*.  Several  examples  have 
been  recorded,  shewing  that  the  fashion  of  plating  with  sil- 
ver tiie  blunted  point  of  the  um6o,  as  also  the  studs  with 
which  it  was  attached  to  the  shield,  probably  of  wood,  was 
Dot  unusual.  Douglas  gives  a  representation  of  an  um6o 
thus  ornamented,  found  near  Ash,  in  Kent"".  Another  ex- 
ample is  supplied  by  an  interment  described  by  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  discovered  m  a  small  tumulus  on  Boomead  Down, 
"Wiltshire.  Mr.  Cunnington  notices  a  fragment  of  thin  silver, 
■which  possibly  had  been  destined  for  a  similar  purpose,  found, 
with  an  umbo  and  remains  of  the  "  iron-period,'  in  another 
barrow  in  the  same  county,  near  the  village  of  Codford". 

Fictile  urns  have  been  found,  but  not  very  frequently,  in 
the  tombs  of  this  period.  In  form,  they  are  distinct  from  the 
peculiar  cinerary  urns  of  the  British  age,  and  they  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  Eigzag  impressed  patterns.  A  good  example 
of  coarse  red  clay,  is  given  by  Douglas,  found  in  a  tumulus 
on  Barham  Downs,  near  Canterbuiy  '. 

The  opinion  that  these  remains  are  Anglo-Saxon  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  representation,  given  in  Douglas's  Nenia, 
plate  I.,  of  remains  found  in  a  tumulus  opened  on  Chatham 
Lines,  in  Kent,  in  the  mouth  of  September,  1779.  The  body 
was  deposited  entire,  and  with  the  head  to  the  south,  as  that 
at  Wittenham,  but  in  a  cist :  the  sword,  knife,  and  spear  were 
in  the  same  relative  position,  and  precisely  of  the  same  make ; 
the  earthenware  bottle,  also  of  the  same  fashion,  and  described 
as  of  the  same  material,  viz.,  red  earth,  was  at  the  feet,  in- 
stead of  being  by  the  head,  and  the  boss  of  the  shield  between 
the  thigh  bones. 

■CompmStDkalay'iicMontarreniMns  '  And«nt Wilt),  vol  L  p.  47i  Aich«- 

fnnnd  near  Clurlerii,  in  tha  ills  of  EIt,  ologii,  voL  xv.  p.  3M. 

Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1776.  <^Keaix,pl.  11.  p.  47. 

*  Nenia  BhUmuiia.  nl.  T.  n.  98. 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  Douglas  describes 
the  umbo  of  thia  shield  as  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  four 
studs  were  found  near  it.  The  Saxon  shield  he  supposes  to 
have  been  small  and  orbicular,  with  a  boss  in  the  centre,  the 
whole  diameter  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches';  the  spear- 
head was  fifteen  inches  long,  the  shaft  having  been  of  ash.  The 
sword,  86j  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  flat,  double-edged, 
and  sharp  pointed,  apparently  had  been  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
sheath,  covered  with  leather ;  while  that  at  Wittenham  must 
have  had  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  as  the  cross-piece  at 
the  extreme  end  for  securing  the  handle  is  lost.  Neither,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarity  of  Saxon  swords,  had  any  guard  to 
the  handle,  llie  knife  also  was  in  a  wooden  sheath,  and  had 
impressions  of  cloth  discernible  upon  it.  The  bottle  of  red 
earth  is  described  as  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  five  inches 
in  its  largest  diameter.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  precisely 
the  same  fashion  and  material  in  both  cases;  and  was  pro- 
bably part  of  the  military  equipment,  and  tied  at  the  back, 
like  otu"  knapsack. 

Mr.  Douglas  refers  (p.  128,  note)  to  the  representation  of  a 
Saxon  foot-soldier's  dress,  given  in  ao  illuminated  MS.  of  Au- 
relius  Prudentius,  marked  Cleopatra,  c.  viii.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  and  attempts  to  give  a  date  by  observing  that  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  was  established  in  683,  and  bumla  within 
the  walla  and  near  to  churches  (even  "  in  tumulis  paganorum") 
commenced  in  742.  These  Saxon  interments  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  interval.  If  so,  the  remains  at  Wittenham  may 
have  been  deposited  about  the  year  600,  as  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  denote  that  the  individual  was  a  Christian. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  curious  Saxon  fibula,  from  the 
Ashmolean  Musenm,  engraved  in  vol.  iv.  p.  253  of  the  Archse- 
ological  Journal,  was  found  in  the  breast  of  a  skeleton  in  Mil- 
ton North  field,  near  Abingdon,  which  is  not  far  from  Long 
Wittenham;  and  that  as  the  camp  on  Sinodun  Hill,  which 
almost  adjoins  Wittenham,  is  of  the  description  called  Danish, 
this  individual  may  possibly  have  fallen  in  an  encounter  with 
that  people,  such  contests  having  been  very  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

*  Nenia,  Obi.,  p.  ISS. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  HORTICULTURE 
IN  ENGLAND  IN  EARLY  TIMES,  CHIEFLY  PREVI- 
OUS TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


r>,  BirUilui  UbnirJ 


It  is  generally  believed  that  little  horticultural  skill  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  before  the  sixteenth  century ;  an  erro- 
neous opinion  mainly  attributable  to  the  credit  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  Harrison's  "  Description  of  England,"  printed  in  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicles.  That  curious,  and,  in  some  respects, 
valuable  essay,  contains  so  many  statements  wholly  at  veri- 
BDce  with  well  ascertained  facts,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  good  authority  on  any  one  point.  Indeed  it  requires  a 
very  small  amount  of  reflection  when  we  read  such  state- 
ments as  that  the  first  apple  orchard  was  planted  in  Sussex, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  cherries  were  first  grown  in 
Kent,  to  perceive  there  must  exist  great  misapprehension  r 
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a  sabject  which  should  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  garden- 
ing  nation  like  our  own.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  history 
of  horticulture  in  England  has  been  investigated  by  several 
eminent  writers  during  the  last  and  present  centuiy,  but 
with  what  little  success  may  be  at  once  seen,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon  gravely  stated  "  that  we  have  no  proof  that 
cherries  were  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
or  for  some  centuries  after  it"." 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  rudiments  of  horticulturd  science 
must  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  writings  of  Pliny  shew  us  that  the  fruits  cultivated 
by  that  people  at  the  zenith  of  their  rule  included  almost  all 
those  now  in  culture  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
orange*",  pine-apple,  gooseberry,  currant,  and  raspberry.  Even 
in  those  early  times,  and  when  much  of  the  country  was  forest 
and  marsh,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus'  that  *'  the  soil 
and  climate  of  England  were  very  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  except  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  and  for  aU  plants  and 
edible  vegetables,  except  a  few  which  are  peculiar  to  hotter 
countries. '  If  this  observation  does  not  exactly  prove  that 
the  experiment  had  been  widely  tried,  it  supports  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  not  long  before  the  Roman  settlers  introduced 
those  fruits  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consume  in 
their  own  country,  and  which  were  not  found  indigenous  in 
this.  Pliny  stafcra  explicitly  that  cherries  were  planted  in 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century ;  they  had  been 
brought  from  Pontws  to  Italy  by  Lucullus*  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  previously.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Tacitus,  that  our  climate  was  not  suited  to  the  vine,  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans  in  the  third  century,  and  that  its 
culture  was  not  afterwards  abandoned,  is  proved  by  Bede's 
notice  of  vineyards  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  horticultural 
knowledge  diff'used  in  England  during  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  much  of  it 
was  soon  lost  amidst  the  anarchy  and  devastation  which 
succeeded  the  immediate  period  of  their  dominion.  Nature 
would  in  a  great  measure  provide  against  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  and  plants  which  they  had  imported  and 

■  EnoyclopKdiB  ot  Oardenine,  part  iiL  but  lee  on  thin  ■ubiect  the  editkin  of  Dm- 

bk.  i.  p.  823.  bJ.  1835.  fcmliime^  P>rii,  1839,  toL  ».  p.  10,    ind 

^  Though  this  Lu  b«eD  doubted  r  aonie  the  Eicaraus,  p.  99. 

writers  h»vinp  sappmed  tlie  "malai  u-  c  Viu  Agric,  md.  ut. 

synt,"  or  "  oitrui  inedica,"  mentioned  by  *  Hist,  N«L,  lib.  it.  cap.  ra, 
'^oy,  lib.  xii.  up.  liL,  to  mean  lbs  oiuig«  I 
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acclimatised,  but  the  science  of  gardening  would  gradually  be 
forgotten.  In  fact  it  was  not  resuscitated  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope until  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  That  monarch  greatly 
encouraged  the  art  in  France,  and  as  England  became  more 
settled  in  its  government,  horticulture  m^t  be  expected  to 
revive  with  the  other  occupations  of  peace ;  yet  our  Saxon 
ancestors  do  not  seem  to  have  emulated  the  example  of  their 
French  neighbours.  We  know  they  had  their  herb^jardens, 
whence  our  term  orchard,  and  the  existence  of  one  apple- 
garden  is  noticed  in  Domesday;  it  was  at  Nottingham  :  horti, 
and  hortali,  gardens,  or  httle  gardens,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned also  in  that  record.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  state  of  horticulture  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion  :  and  when,  after 
that  event,  we  begin  to  find  traces  of  horticiiltiu-al  knowledge 
among  monastic  wiiters,  it  is  evident  from  the  names  applied 
to  various  fruits  that  France  bad  the  honour  to  supply  those 
which  were  held  in  most  esteem,  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centmies.  The  tate  Mr.  Loudon  divided  the  history 
of  gardening  in  France  into  three  eras ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth,  he  falls  to  the  period  of  Louis  XZV. 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  supposing,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  intervening  period  was  unmarked  by  any  progress ; 
however  this  may  have  been,  the  names  of  many  of  the  fruits 
grown  in  England  during  that  time  clearly  prove  their  French 
origin. 

Excepting  a  notice  in  William  of  Malmesbury  relative  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England,  particularly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, the  earliest  English  author  who  has  treated  of  horticul- 
ture, and  that  only  incidentally,  is  Alexander  Necham,  the 
learned  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Alban's,  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  abbat  of  Ciren- 
cester. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1157  and  died  in  1217. 
His  valuable,  comparatively  unknown,  and  as  yet  unpublished, 
work  "  de  Naturis  Rerum',"  is  a  sort  of  common-place  book, 
wherein  he  entered  under  various  heads  the  gleanings  of  his 
secular  and  theological  reading ;  but  as  much  of  that  reading 
in  matters  appertaining  to  natural  history  was  limited  to 
Solinus  and  Isidore,  his  observations  must  be  received  with 

•  EncTcl.  ofOirdcnbg,  p.SO,  cd.  1835.  t«enlh  ctntorT. 

Mr.  London  does  not  ippeu  to  hale  known  'There  tzt  numeroui  MS.  wpie*  of 

the   Tftlnable  work  of  Olivtr  de  Seme,  IbUitorki  eercTal  are  in  the  Britieh  Mo- 

irbich  (iillj  illnitntee  Ilie  lUte  of  prden-  eeum,  prineipallr  in  the  Roykl  Collec- 
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some  caution.  Thus  his  description  of  what  a  "nobUin  oriua" 
should  contain  is  evidently  in  a  great  degree  purely  rhetorical, 
since  it  enumerates  besides  trees  and  plants  indigenous  to,  or 
then  probably  acchmatised  in,  England,  others  which  were,  and 
still  are,  except  under  very  special  conditions,  natives  solely  of 
the  south-east  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  That  his  description, 
however,  was  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  English  monastic 
garden  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  proved  by  his  mention  of  the 
pear  of  St.  Regie,  a  &uit  of  French  origin  and  name,  and  one 
which,  as  will  be  shewn  hereaiter,  was  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  countiy  during  the  thirteenth  century.  Besides  this 
pear  he  enumerates  apples,  chestnuts,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
citrons,  golden  apples,  almonds  and  figs.  A  doubt  may  be 
reasonably  felt  as  to  the  cultivation  of  either  the  pomegranate 
or  citron,  even  in  the  most  scientific  claustral  garden,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  should 
be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  both  had  been  grown  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  specimens  may  have  been  introduced  as  curiosities 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  travelled,  or  alien,  churchmen  of 
Necham's  time.  We  know  from  the  interesting  memorials  of  the 
early  abbats  of  St.  Alban's,  preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  that 
they  frequently  visited  Italy  on  the  afiurs  of  their  house,  and 
they  may  have  imported  from  thence  horticultural  rarities  for 
their  garden,  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  bring  over  rari< 
ties  in  art  for  the  decoration  of  their  church.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  chestnut,  even  though  not  indige- 
nous, a  fact  by  no  means  certain,  did  not  grow  in  this  country 
subsequent  to  Roman  times ;  the  same  remark  appUes  to  the 
peach,  almond,  and  fig  ;  the  first  of  these  fruits  was  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  St.  Gall  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
certainly  planted  in  the  palace  garden  at  Westminster  as  early 
as  the  year  1276.  There  remain  then  of  the  fruit  trees 
which  Necham  thought  requisite  for  a  "  noble  garden"  only 
the  "golden  apples"  {aurea  taala)  to  be  disposed  of;  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  they  were  golden  pippins,  and  they  must, 
we  fear,  be  assigned  to  the  fabled  Hesperides  of  which  he  had 
read  in  his  favourite  Sohnus.  Although  he  does  not  name 
them  as  desirable  in  a  "noble  garden,"  Necham  mentions,  in 
another  place,  cherries  and  mulberries,  with  this  remark, 
"  they  (and  other  soft  fruits)  should  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  not  after  a  meal."  Among  soft  fruits  he  reck- 
oned apples ;  his  notion  that  pears,  unless  cooked,  were  cold 
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and  indigestible  was  shared  by  Pliny ;  the  opinion  was  due 
probably  ia  both  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  most  common 
vaxieties  of  that  fruit  were  adapted  chiefly  to  culinary  piir- 
poses.  Necham  m^es  no  practical  remarks  on  horticulture  ; 
lie  was  acquainted,  however,  with  the  process,  still  in  use,  of 
grafting  the  pear  on  the  thorn. 

Grafting  was  a  branch  of  horticultural  science  which  exer- 
cised the  minds  and  ingenuity  of  the  religious  from  the  earhest 
time.  Manuscripts  of  the  works  of  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pal- 
ladius  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monastic  Ubraries  of 
tlie  middle  ages ;  and  the  experimentalists  of  those  days,  al- 
though they  certainly  failed  to  produce,  fully  believed  in  those 
marvellous  results  said-to  be  attained  by  grafting,  which  de- 
ceived the  credulous  from  the  days  of  Virgil  and  PUny  to  the 
time  of  Evelyn. 

Of  the  vine,  which  was  extensively  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Necham  says 
little.  That  it  was  so  cultivated  in  order  to  make  wine  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  wholly  in- 
credible that  such  a  controversy  as  that  which  took  place  in 
the  last  century  between  Daines  Barrington,  who  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  AtkyTis^  on  the  one  side,  and 
Dr.  Pegge  on  the  other'',  respecting  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
could  have  been  maintained  so  long  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
vast  mass  of  accounts  relating  to  vineyards  which  are  pre- 
served in  our  several  Record  offices.  From  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  the  great  rolls  of  the  exchequer  present  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  subject,  and  although  after  that  monarch's 
acquisition  of  Guienne,  in  right  of  his  consort,  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  country  may  have 
been  checked  by  the  importation  of  a  more  generous  product 
from  Bourdeaux ;  still  wine,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
quality,  continued  to  be  made  in  many  a  vineyard  in  England 
even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  accounts  of  the 
keeper  of  the  vineyard  at  Windsor  castle  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  detail  every  operation,  from  planting,  grsrfting, 
and  manuring,  till  the  fruit  was  pressed,  casks  made  or  repaired, 
and  the  wine  barrelled '.  For  some  time  the  superintendence 
of  the  Windsor  vineyard  was  in  the  hands  of  one  Stephen  of 

(  That  mrnta  meuiE  an  apple  orcbiTd.  Joarntla  of  Worki  M  Winduir,  preurved 

Ancient  and  PrMcot  Sut«  of  Gloucsatei-  amang  the  Exchequer  lUcardi  foimetly  in 
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Bourdeaux,  who  had  doubtless  been  suinmoned  from  Guienne, 
to  impart  to  Enghsh  gardeners  the  method  of  culture  practised 
by  the  vine-dressers  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  Windsor  vineyard,  as  of  others,  to  make 
nearly  as  much  veijuice  as  wine,  a  circumstance  which  may 
indicate,  perhaps,  the  poorness  of  the  vintage.  Verjuice  was 
much  used  in  the  sauces  and  other  culinary  preparations  of 
those  times,  and  appears  to  have  been  prepared  either  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  from  vine-leaves  or  from  sorrel.  The 
only  interesting  remark  made  by  Necham  on  the  vine  refers 
to  its  usefulness  when  trained  against  the  house  front). 

From  the  time  of  Necham  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  we  have  little  information  respecting  English  horticul- 
ture that  is  not  supplied  by  records,  authorities  which  are 
necessarily  meagre  in  detail.  In  considering  their  contents 
it  win  be  convenient  to  take  the  several  fruits  mentioned  in 
some  sort  of  order ;  and  first  as  to  the  Fear.  In  accounts  of 
the  fourth  and  twentieth  years  of  Edward  I.,  1276,  1292, 
we  find  enumerated  among  purchases  for  the  royal  garden 
at  Westminster,  plants,  or  sets,  of  pears  called  Kaylewell,  or 
Calswell',  Rewl',  or  de  Regula,  and  Pesse-puceUe  j  these  are 
rude  versions  of  the  names  of  French  varieties  formerly  in 
great  repute.  The  Kaylewell  was  the  Caillou,  a  Burgundy 
pear;  hard,  of  inferior  quality,  and  fit  only  for  baking  or 
stewing.  The  Rewl'  was  the  pear  of  St.  Regie,  which  we 
have  seen  noticed  by  Necham  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  village  of  St.  Regie, 
in  Touraine.  The  Pesse-pucellek  may  have  been  the  variety 
anciently  known  in  France  as  the  "  Fucelle  de  Saintonge ; ' 
there  was  also  another  sort  called  "  Fucelle  de  Flandrea."  Of 
these  varieties  the  Caillou  seems  to  have  been  most  commonly 
grown  in  England:  there  is  extant  a  writ  of  Henry  III. 
directing  his  gardener  to  plant  it  both  at  Westminster  and  in 
the  garden  at  the  Tower.  In  pursuing  our  enquiry  as  to  the 
different  kinds  of  pear  known  in  this  country  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  much  valuable  assistance  is  derived  from  a  series  of 
bills  dehvered  into  the  Treasury  by  the  fruiterer  of  Edward 
I.  in  the  year  1292*.  They  enumerate  in  addition  to  the 
St.  Regie,  Caillou,  and  Fesse-pucelle  pears,  others  named 
Martins,  Dreyes,  Sorells,  Gold-knobs  ("Gold-knopes"),  and 

i  "  Pompiniu  Utitndine  bu  eictpit  Rem  '  AIm  called  "  Fu-paeelle." 

inmltu^  cam  ret  lu  deudent,  et  fsneatn  '  Now  pntcrred  in  the  Chapter-boon^ 

cleinentJuuc»lariiMlui*>d>iiittit."  Lib.E      WMtminitn-. 
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Cheysills.  If  their  prices  are  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  several  varieties  were  held,  or  of  their 
rarity,  the  St.  Regie  and  Pesse-pucelle  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  first  places ;  the  cost  of  those  fruits  ranging  from  lOrf.  to 
2*.  and  3«.  a  hundred;  Martins  sold  at  Sd.,  the  Caillou  at  Is. 
and  the  other  sorts  at  2d.  or  3rf.  per  hundred. 
•  To  the  preceding  list  of  pears  cultivated  in  England  in 
early  times  must  be  added  another  sort  which  may  be  reason- 
ably claimed  as  of  purely  native  origin.  The  horticultural 
skiU  of  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire,  a 
foundation  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  produced,  at  some 
early  but  uncertain  time,  a  bidiinc  variety  of  the  pear.  It 
bore,  and  still  bears,  the  nwoe  of  their  abbey,  figured  on  its 
armorial  escutcheon  ",  and  supplied  the  contents  of  those  Wai- 
don-pies  so  often  named  in  old  descriptions  of  feasts,  and 
which  so  many  of  our  historical  novelists"  have  represented  as 
buge  pasties  of  venison,  or  other  meat,  suited  to  the  digestive 
capacities  of  gigantic  wardens  of  feudal  days.  It  is  time,  in 
justice  to  these  venerable  gardeners,  that  this  error  should  be 
exploded.  Their  application  to  horticultural  pursuits,  even  up 
to  the  Dissolution,  is  honourably  attested  by  a  survey  of  their 
monastery  made  after  that  event :  it  mentions  the  "  great 
vineyard,"  the  "  Uttle  vineyard,"  two  orchards,  doubtless  the 
same  in  which  the  "  Wardon"  was  first  reared,  and  a  hop- 
yard.  The  Wardon  pear  is  still  known  in  the  west  and  other 
parts  of  England.  Lawson,  whose  "  New  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den"  was  published  in  1597,  remarks  that  "  hard  winter  fruit 
and  Wardons"  are  not  fit  to  gather  until  some  time  after 
Michaelmas ;  another  authcH-,  of  about  the  same  date,  says 
"  Wardons  are  to  be  gathered,  carried,  packt,  and  laid  as  win- 
ter peares  are'." 

With  the  Wardon  I  complete  the  beat  list  of  the  named 
varieties  of  the  pear  known  in  this  country  during  medieval 
times,  which  my  researches  have,  hitherto,  enabled  me  tQ 

>  The  trim  of  Wudon  ■bley  were,  kc-  ■  Mr.  London  diurret  thit  the  WirdoD 

cordii^  to  Biihop  Tinner,  Ar.  three  War-  near  w«i  »o  called  frotn  "  iti  propertj  of 

don  pean (T, two  and  one ;  butthe  connlei  kMp!af[I"  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Bri- 

■eal  anKnded  to  the  deed  of  Surrender,  Unnicam,  vol.  ii,  p.  862, 

preierred  amoDg  (he  Augmentation  Re-  °  "The  Husbandman's   fraitfuU    Or- 

oorda,  bean  a  demi-croaler  between  three  chard,"  p.  4.     The  Wardon  aeemi  to  hare 

Wardon  petn.     The  late  editon  of  Dug-  been  improved  in  later  times;  there  ii  % 

dale'i  Monaaticon  remark  that  Wardon  aort  now   known   ai  U*edale'a  Ward"- 

pesn  were  aomelimea  called  Abbiti'  pean,  olherwige  Uiedale's  St.  Germain,  w' 

ant  no  autbority  is  given  for  the  aaaertion.  aaid  to  have  been  grown  to  weigh  up 

■*■-----'---       '  T.p,37l.  threepounds.  It  reqnirea  a  wall. 
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make.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  as  "  Giold-knopes"  are 
named  above,  that  there  is  still  a  common  Scotch  pear  called 
the  "  Grolden  Knap,"  which  is  possibly  the  very  sort  supplied 
to  Edward  I.,  more  than  five  centuries  and  a  half  gone  by. 

The  APPLE  should  be  noticed  with  the  pear.  One  sort  only 
is  named  in  any  account  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  has 
fallen  under  ray  observation ;  the  "  costard' ;"  it  occurs  in  th? 
fruiterer's  bills,  already  quoted,  of  the  year  1292  :  butas  this 
fruit  was  very  generally  cultivated  from  an  early  time ''  there 
must  have  been  many  varieties  known.  The  pearmain  was 
certainly  known  by  that  name  soon  after  the  year  1200,  as 
Blomefield  instances  a  tenure  in  Norfolk  by  petty  serjeanty, 
and  the  payment  of  200  peannains  and  4  hogsheads  of  cider 
or  wine  made  of  pearmains,  into  the  Exchequer,  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael  yearly '.  Cider  was  largely  manufactured  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  even  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire;  thus 
in  1382  the  bailiff  of  Cowick,  near  Richmond,  in  that  county, 
stated  in  his  account,  that  he  had  made  sixty  gallons  of  cider 
from  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  apples'.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  our  forefathers  considered  the  apple  to  be  a 
"  soft  fruit,"  and  more  wholesome  than  the  pear :  Necham 
records  that  an  apple  swims  when  thrown  into  water,  while  a 
pear  will  sink. 

It  may  be  interesting  before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the 
other  kinds  of  fruit  generally  cultivated  during  this  century, 
to  place  before  the  reader  a  statement  of  the  resources  of  a 
nobleman's  garden  in  the  year  1296;  and  I  should  remark 
that  although  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  barons  of 
that  period,  it  was  not,  probably,  better  stocked,  or  more  ex- 
tensive, than  many  annexed  to  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  the 
same  age ;  that  religious  order  being  then  pre-eminent  for 
their  skill  in  horticulture  and  for  agricultund  enterprize. 

*  "poms  Coctard't"  they  «old  Tor  one  (skkiiib.)  Add.  MS.  61S9,  fo.  220.  Lav- 
■hillmg  the  hundred.  nui.  who  lived  in  Yorkshire,  tbui  describe! 

1  Malmesbury,  ipeiMrg  of  Gloucester-  the  proceu  of  making  cider  and  petiy  in 

»hiie,  Biyi,"Cem«tnmiteipubUcosves-  his  time,  that  ia  before   IB9J  :    "dres» 

tiloi  pomiferia  arboribua,  non  insitiva  ma-  ejery  apple,  tlie  italke,  upper  end,  and  all 

nU3  induitiis,  aed  ipsius  soliuB  humi  □■-  galls   amj:    ataoipe    them,   and    atnJiiB 

Inra."  thtm,  and  within   24  hourei  time  (unne 

■  Hillary  of  Norfolk,  vol.  li.  p.  242.  ed.  them  up  into  cleane,  iweet  and  sound  ves- 

1610.  sela,  for  reare  of  vTilUyre,  which  Ihey  will 

*  In  a  traot  on  Hutbsndry,  written  in  readily  take  i  and  if  you  haiifc  a  poeke  full 
England  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmega,  ciuamon,  gin- 
we  fincl  ititatn],  under  the  rubric  "coment  ger,  and  pila  of  lemmoni  in  the  midst  of 
horn  deit  mettre  ]e  itsne  de  sun  eitor  a  the  reasel],  il  will  make  it  as  wiiolesome 

1      and  pleasant  ai  win&   The  like  usage  doth 
1      Ferry  require."  ANewOrchaTd,&&ip.S2. 
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There  ia  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Dtichy  of  Lancaster 
an  accoont  rendered  by  the  bailiff  of  Henry  de  Laci,  earl  of 
Lincoln*,  of  the  profits  arising  from,  and  the  expenditure  upon, 
the  earl's  garden  in  Holborn,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in 
the  24th  year  of  Edward  I.  We  ieam  from  this  curious 
document  that  apples,  pears,  large  nuts,  and  cherries,  were- 
produced  in  sufficient  quantitiea,  not  only  to  supply  the  earl's 
table,  but  also  to  yield  a  profit  by  their  sale.  The  compara- 
tively large  sum  of  nine  pounds  two  shillings  and  threepence, 
in  money  of  that  time,  equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five  pounds  of  modem  currency,  was  received  in  one  year 
from  the  sale  of  those  fiiiits  alone.  The  vegetables  cultivated 
in  this  garden  were  beans,  onions,  garUc,  leeks  and  some 
others,  which  are  not  specifically  named.  Hemp  was  also 
grown  there,  and  some  description  of  plant  which  yielded  ver- 
juice, possibly  sorrel.  Cuttings  of  the  vines  were  sold,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  earl's  trees  were  held  in 
some  estimation. 

The  stock  purchased  for  this  garden  comprised  cuttings  or 
seta  of  the  following  varieties  of  pear-trees ;  viz.  two  of  the  St. 
Regie,  two  of  the  Martin,  five  of  the  Caillou,  and  three  of  the 
Pesse-pucelle  :  it  is  stated  that  these  cuttings  were  for  plant-  . 
ing.  The  only  flowers  named  are  roses,  of  which  a  quantity  was 
sold,  producing  three  shillings  and  twopence.  It  appears  there 
was  a  pond,  or  vivary,  in  the  garden,  as  the  bailiff  expended 
eight  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  smalt  fish,  frogs,  and  eels,  to 
feed  the  pikes  in  it.  This  account  further  shews  that  the 
garden  was  enclosed  by  a  paling  and  fosse ;  that  it  was 
managed  by  a  head  gardener  who  had  an  annual  fee  of  fifty- 
two  shillings  and  two  pence,  together  with  a  robe  or  livery :  his 
assistants  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  they  were  engaged  in 
dressing  the  vines  and  manuring  the  ground :  their  collective 
wages  for  the  year  amounted  to  five  pounds. 

Quinces  {coynes)  and  mkdlarb  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  royal  household  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  so 
often,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  fruits 
were  extensively  cultivated  in  England.  Quinces  are  named 
in  the  fruiterer  s  accounts  of  the  year  1292,  before  quoted,  and 
were  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  shilmigs  the  hundred. 

Peaches,  as  already  stated,  were  enumerated  as  garden 
stock  by  Necham  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  slips  of  peach- 


t  The  lut  of  thkt  Dims  who  bore  tha  title ;  he  died  is  131 2, 
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trees  were  planted  in  the  royal  garden  at  Westminster  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  1276  '. 

I  have  not  found  any  notices  of  the  nbctabinb  or  apei- 
coT  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  centiuy  ». 

The  ALMOND  is  mentioned  byNecham^but  we  mayrraaon- 
ably  assume  it  was  cultivated  chiefliy  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and  that  the  large  quantities  of  this  nut  eaten  during  Lent,  in 
ancient  times,  were  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Necham  speaks  of  the  date-palm,  a  tree 
which  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  Lawson,  in  his  "  New  Orchard,"  gives 
instructions  for  setting  date  stones. 

Fi.cMS  are  seldom  named  in  early  accounts. 
'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Loudon's  assertion,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  the  chkrrt  was  well  known  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquest  and  at  eveiy  subsequent  time.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  Necham  in  the  twelfth,  and  that  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  garden  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  true  no  varieties  of  it  are  named,  as  of  the  pear, 
but  when  we  examine  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  for  instance  the  "  Husbandman's  fruitful! 
Orchard,"  published  before  1609,  we  find  that  four  varieties 
of  the  cherry  were  then  grown  in  England,  viz.,  the  Flemish, 
the  Gascoyne,  the  Enghsh  and  the  Black  cheny.  The  foreign 
sorts  ripened  in  May,  the  native  not  before  June.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  Gascoyne  cherry  was  brought  into 
this  country  soon  after  Guieone  became  a  dependency  of  the 
Eritish  crown,  and  our  great  mercantile  intercourse  with 
Flanders,  from  a  very  remote  time,  would  naturally  occasion 
the  introduction  of  its  fruits  as  well  as  its  manufactures.  The 
late  Mr.  Loudon "  refers  to  one  Richard  Haines,  fruiterer  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  as  the  person  supposed,  by  some,  to  have 
re-introduced  the  culture  of  the  cherry  in  England.  This  opi- 
nion was  derived  from  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  prefixed 
to  "  The  Husbandman's  fruitfidl  Orchard ;"  the  name  of  the 
fruiterer  was  not  Haines  but  Harris;  he  was  an  Irishman, 
and  planted  an  orchard,  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
at  Teynham  in  Kent,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  "  New-gar- 

■  From  tin  commenUry  of  Godehidui  ■  Both  are  nimed  by  Lamon  in  the  tix- 

oa   Palladiua,  tninUted   in  tha  fifteenth  teenth  cenlury. 

centuTj  b;  Nieholu  Bollirds,  we  find  that  T  Directione  Tor  planting  it  are  giTCn  hj 

the  IVuJt  of  the  peach  vas  then  called  iti  Nicholas  Bol]arde,in  the  fifteenth  century, 

apple.     "Alaolheappnlofapecheiihille  MS.  Hirl.  116,  fo.  XSi.b. 
wax  rede  if  hii  ..  .  be  grr fled  one  a  plane  ■  EncyclopKdiaof  Qaidei]iiig,ed.  I83S, 

(Tplome)  tre."     MS.  UaiL  116,  fo.  1G6.  p.  22. 
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den."  He  is  said  to  have  fetched  out  of  "Fraunee  greate 
store  of  graftes  especially  pippins :  before  which  time  there 
was  no  right  pippins  in  England.  He  fetched  also,  out  of  the 
Lowe  Countries,  Cherrie  grafts,  and  Peare  grafts,  of  divers 
sorts."  Henry  the  Eighth  planted  a  great  quantity  of  cherry- 
trees  at  Hampton  Court  through  the  agency  of  Harris '. 

The  MDLBERRT,  or  More  tree,  as  it  was  called  in  the  fifteenth 
century",  appears  to  have  been  grown  in  England  from  a  very 
remote  period ;  it  is  included  in  Necham's  list  of  desirable  fruits. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  gooseberbt,  which  I  have  found, 
is  of  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  1276,  when  plants 
of  this  genus  were  purchased  for  the  king's  garden  at  West- 
minster; but  as  it  is  an  indigenous  fruit  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  known  at  a  remoter  time,  though  probably  only  in  its 
wild  state. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  rarely  occur  in  early  ac- 
counts, owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  known  only  as  wild  fruits.  Strawberries 
are  named  once  in  the  Household  Roll  of  the  countess  of 
Leicester  for  the  year  1265.  This  plant  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  grown  even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury*. Lawson  speaks  of  the  roots  of  trees,  in  his  model  or- 
chard, being  "powdred  with  strawberries,  red,  white,  and 
green."  Raspberries,  barberries,  and  currants,  he  describes 
aa  grown  in  borders.  Both  fruits  bemg  indigenous  would  be 
fouud  plentifidly  in  the  woods  in  ancient  times,  and  thence 
brought  to  market  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  southern  Europe. 

Of  NDTS  the  sorts  common  in  this  country  from  an  early 
period  appear  to  have  been  the  chestnut  and  hazel-nut.  The 
"  large  nuts"  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  in  Holborn,  were  probably  walnuts ;  for  although 
the  exact  period  of  the  introduction  of  this  variety  is  not 
known,  it  was  generally  cultivated  aa  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  centun',  and  the  wood  of  the  tree  known  by  the 
name  of  "  maserc ;'  whence,  probably,  the  name  given  to  those 
wooden  bowls,  so  much  prized  in  medieval  times,  called  ma- 
zers^.     It  has  been  supposed  that  these  vessels  derived  their 

*  TheacMuntamteitill  prsMrredi  Ihs;  '  "Taka  many  irpe  walfnottet  aod 
mre  fannerlj  at  the  ChapteT-boua&  water  h«n  a  while,  and  put  hrin  in  a  moiita 

*  MS.  Harl.  116,  fo.  IfiS,  b.  pytt,  and  hiLe  hem,  and  cber  aliitbe  graw* 

*  iDtlielimeof  tI«Diy  Vlll.alnwbeny  theraf  a  grett  aloke  that  we  ealle  maiert," 
root*  aold  at  foDTpenca  a  basbell.  Uamp-  Nicholai  Bollarde'a  veruoD  of  Godefiidna 
ton  Coon  Aecoonu.  aupei  Palladinm,  US.  Har    lid  fa^  I'S. 
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appellation  from  the  Dutch  word  maeser,  eigniMng  a  maple  *, 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  sometimes  made  of  that  material, 
as  they  were  occasionally  of  the  ash  and  other  woods ;  yet  the 
timber  of  the  walnut  tree  being  often  beautifully  variegated 
would  supply  a  material  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  common  maple. 

Nuts  were  cultivated  in  England  in  early  times  in  order  to 
obtain  oil.  It  was  estimated  by  an  English  writer  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  one  quarter  of  nuts  ought 
to  yield  four  gallons  of  oil ',  but  he  does  not  specify  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  uut. 

Little  can  be  said  with  certainty  respecting  the  varieties  of 
culinary  vegetables  cultivated  in  England  previously  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  cabbage  tribe  was  doubtless  well 
known  in  the  earliest  times,  and  generally  reared  during  the 
middle  ages:  of  leguminous  plants  the  pea  and  bean  were 
grown  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  latter  it  will  be  recol- 
lected was  among  the  products  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  garden 
in  Holbom.  The  chief  esculent  root  was  probably  beet, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Necham.  The  pot  herbs  and  sweet 
herbs  cultivated  and  used  from  a  remote  period,  were  the 
same  which  are  enumerated  by  our  native  writers  on  horticul- 
ture of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century".  Of  salads 
the  lettuce,  rocket,  mustard,  watercress,  and  hop,  are  noticed 
by  Necham.  Onions,  garlic,  and  leeks  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  alliaceous  plants  in  use  before  the  year  1400.  With 
these  remarks  I  quit  the  kitchen,  for  the  flower,  garden. 

Our  invaluable  authority,  Alexander  Necham,  says  a  "  no- 
ble garden"  should  be  arrayed  with  roses,  lilies,  sunflowers, 
violets  and  poppies  ;  he  mentions  also  the  narcissus  (N.  pseudo- 
narcissus  ?)  The  rose  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
most  remote  time ;  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
King  John  sending  a  wreath  of  roses  to  his  lady,  par  amours,  at 
Ditton ;  roses  and  lilies  were  among  the  plants  bought  for 
the  royal  garden  at  Westminster  in  1276  :  the  annual  render- 

a  See  Arcli.  Jaumal,  vol,  ii.  p.  SS2.  from  the  clmncUr  of  the  initiag  in  each 
'  "  E  un  quirler  de  noya  deil  reipoun-  being  the  sune  it  mty  be  oonjectDTtd  wilb 
dre  de  iiij.  g&loai  de  oi11e."  The  title  of  probibilit;,  that  be  wu  the  antbor  o(  both 
tb;i  curious  tnct  ii,"  Ici  iprent  li  mKneie  woriii.  Add.  MS.  6159,  To.  230. 
OOment  hom  deit  cliaiger  baillif*  e  prOToi  (  Compare  L«wson'i  "  Country  Hoiue- 
lur  iur  scounte  rendre  de  un  tnaner.  E  wiTe't  GaTdeu,"  cbftpten  7  uid  8.  Here  I 
oomenl  hom  deit  maner  garder."  The  ire«-  may  remark  th»l  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  "  En- 
tile imniediately  rollowing  it,  in  the  nme  cyclopaidia  ol  Gardening"  hu  attributed 
manuscript,  purports  to  have  been  written  the  introduction  of  many  pot  and  awe« 
hj  Sir  Walter  de  Ilenlee,  knight—"  Ceste  herbs  to  the  ainteenlh  century  which  w»r» 
dil«  Sat  Sire  WMer  de  Hentee  chiraler" —  oertunly  knana  beT«  long  before. 
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iog  of  a  rose  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  of  quit-rent 
named  in  ancient  conveyances.  The  extent  to  which  the  cul. 
tivation  of  this  flower  had  been  carried  between  the  fourteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  estimated  by  the  varieties 
enumerated  by  Lawson  •■ ;  they  are  the  red,  damask,  velvet, 
double-double  Provence  rose ;  the  sweet  musk  rose,  double 
and  single,  and  the  double  and  single  white  rose.  The  Pro. 
vence  rose  was  probably  first  imported  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  English  may  be 
conjectiu^d  to  have  caused  the  introduction  of  many  addi- 
tional varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  the  marriage  of  Marga- 
ret  of  Anjou  with  Henry  the  Sixth  may  be  regarded  also  as  an 
event  likely  to  have  brought  the  Provence  rose  to  our  northern 
climate.  Of  all  the  flowers,  however,  known  to  our  ancestors, 
the  gilly.flower  or  clove  pink ',  {dou-de-ffiroflee,)  was  the  com-, 
monest,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  most  esteemed.  Mr. 
Loudon  has  stated,  erroneously,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  1567,  were  the  occasion  of  our  receiving  through 
the  Flemish  weavers,  gitly-flowers,  carnations,  and  Provence 
roses.  The  gilly-flower  had  been  known  and  prized  in  Eng- 
land centuries  before :  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lawson,  who  terms  it  the  king  of  flowers,  except  the  rose, 
boasted  that  he  had  gilly-flowers  "of  nine  or  ten  severaU 
colours,  and  divers  of  them  as  bigge  as  roses.  Of  all  flowers 
(save  the  Damaske  rose)  they  are  the  most  pleasant  to  sight 
and  smell.  Their  use  is  much  in  ornament,  and  comforting 
the  spirites,  by  the  sence  of  smelling."  There  was  a  variety 
of  this  flower  well  known  in  early  times  as  the  wall  gilly-flower 
or  bee-flower,  "  because  growing  in  walles,  even  in  winter, 
and  good  for  BeeaJ."  The  reserved  rent,  "unias  clavi  gario- 
fili"  which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  medieval  deeds 
relating  to  land,  meant  simply  the  render  of  a  gilly-flower, 
although  it  has  been  usually  understood  to  signify  the  pay- 
ment of  a  clove  of  commerce ;  the  incorrectness  of  this  read- 
ing must  be  apparent  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  clove 
was  scarcely  known  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  when  this  kind  of  reserved  rent  was  most 
common. 

Another  flower  of  common  growth  in  medieval  orchards,  or 
gardens,  was  the  pervinke,  or  periwinkle ; 

*  "A  New  Orchard  ind  Girdcn,"  &o.,  J  "The  Country  Hou»e*ifc'«  Oiudeo," 

p.  ST.  p.  1*. 
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**  Theie  ipmng  the  violet  all  newe, 
And  beah  perrinlce^'rich  of  teire, 
And  flowris  jellow,  white,  uid  rede ; 
Sudk  pleute  grew  there  nor  in  the  mede." — Cbaucbk. 

As  this  plant  will  flower  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  lofty 
walls,  it  was  well  adapted  to  ornament  the  securely  enclosed, 
and  possibly  sombre,  gardens  of  early  times. 

From  an  early  period  the  nurture  of  bees  had  occupied 
attention  in  England ;  the  numerous  entries  in  Domesday  in 
which  honey  is  mentioned  shew  how  much  that  product  was 
employed  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Among  other  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  was  the  making  of 
beer  or  ale  (ccrwma.)  When  the  duke  of  Saxony  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  sheriff  of  Hamp- 
shire had  an  allowance  in  his  account  for  com,  barley,  and 
honey  which  he  had  purchased  to  brew  beer  for  the  duke's 
use^.  An  apiary  was  generally  attached  to  a  medieval  garden, 
and  formed  part  of  the  stock  which,  according  to  the  usage  of 
early  days,  was  sometimes  let  out  to  farm.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  an  English  writer,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  ob- 
served that  every  hive  of  bees  ought  to  yield,  one  with 
another,  two  of  issue,  aa  some  yielded  none  and  others  three 
or  four  yearly).  In  some  places,  he  adds,  bees  have  no  food 
given  to  them  during  winter,  but  where  they  are  fed  a  gallon 
of  honey  may  sufHce  to  feed  eight  hives  yearly.  He  estimated 
that  if  the  honey  were  taken  only  once  in  two  years  each  hive 
would  yield  two  gallons.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  ancient 
practice  of  gardening  that  Lawson,  in  his  "  Country  House- 
wife's Garden,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  "  husbandry"  of  bees. 
"Your  bees/'  he  observes,  "delight  in  wood,  for  feeding, 
especially  for  casting;  therefore  want  not  an  orehard.  A 
Mayes  swarme  is  worth  a  mares  foall :  if  they  want  wood 
thg"  be  in  danger  of  flying  away." 

It  is  not  probable  that  much  art  was  shevm  in  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  or  orchards  before  the  fifteenth  century. 
Water  being  an  absolute  necessity,  every  large  garden  would 
be  supplied  with  a  pond  or  well,  and  it  appears  from  ancient 
illuminations  that  fountains,  or  conduits,  often  of  elaborate 

^  Madoic'a  HinL  of  the  Exchequer.  lam,  e  1*  ou  bom  lour  doune  ■  manger  si 

'  "  E  cheacoune  rouehe  de  eei  d«it  Tea-  pount  i1  peitre  TJij.  roucfaei  tot  le  jrer  de 

jMundre  de  deua  louchee  twr  ui  de  loui  un  nIoD  de  mel  par  an.     E  ai  vous  oel 

lasue,  Inn  parniy  lautre. .   Kar  acoune  no  quitU*  bra  en  |j.  aanK,  si  avera  ij.ga- 

rent  nule,  e  acoune  iij.  oa  iiij.  par  an.     E  louna  de  mel   de  cheacoune  rouehe." — 

ea  tcoun  lu  lour  doune  iom  a  manger  rien  Add.  MS.  01S9,  fo.  S20. 
de  tout  le  iver,  e  en  acou  lu  lour  doune 
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design,  were  sometimes  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy. 
The  engraving  prefixed  to  this  article,  copied  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century,  represents  a  flower  garden, 
or  lawn,  separated  by  a  wooden  paling  from  the  orchard,  where 
a  gardener  is  busied  in  pruning '°. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  green- 
sward, and  any  resemblance  to  modem  flower-beds  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  illostrations  of  old  manuscripts ;  where  flowers  are 
represented  so  planted  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a 
wattled  fence.     The  annexed  cut,  copied  from  a  manuscript  of 


the  fifteenth  century,  proves  that  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
"  erbour"  has  not  undei^one  any  change  since  that  age,  and 
it  also  shews  how  the  "seats  and  banks  of  camamUe"  or 
other  flowers,  referred  to  by  Lawson,  were  constructed.  A 
bank  of  earth  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up  against  the 
enclosure  wall,  the  front  of  it  was  then  faced  with  brick  or 
stone,  and  the  mould  being  reduced  to  an  even  sur&ce  was 

*  It  u  taim  from  >  winiiture  in  the  Ronnaat  dt  la  Row. 
TOL.  T.  8  8 
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planted  aooording  to  the  tast«  of  the  ownn.  Numerons  iflus- 
tratioDS  in  works  of  the  fifteenth  century  shew  that  a  bow]ing- 
alley,  and  butts  for  the  practice  of  archery,  were  not  un- 
oonunoD  features  in  ffU'dens  of  that  date.  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  m  this  century  the  style  of  gardening  in 
England  was  considerably  modified  by  the  introductioQ  of  the 
Flemish  modes  of  decoration,  wbich  the  oonoexion  then  formed 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  Burgundy  would  materially 
contribute  to  bring  about.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  first  appearance  of  "  mounts"  in  English  wardens. 
This  ornament  was  contrived)  it  would  appear,  to  enable  per- 
sons in  the  orchard  to  look  over  the  enclosure  wall,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  analogous  to  the  mound,  or  apectdatoriuai, 
usually  thrown  up  within  the  bailey  of  a  Norman  fortalice. 
When  the  garden  happened  to  be  situated  in  a  park,  and 
herds  of  deer  browzed  even  up  to  its  walls,  the  mount  be- 
came useful  as  a  point  from  whence,  as  honest  Lawson  observes, 
"  you  might  ahoote  a  bucke."  These  mounts  were  formed  of 
stone,  or  wood  "  curiously  wrought  within  and  without,  or  of 
earth  covered  with  fruit  trees.'  They  were  thrown  up,  as 
Lawson  notes,  in  "  divers  comers"  of  the  orchard,  and  were 
ascended  by  "  stares  of  precious  workmanship."  When  con- 
structed of  wood  the  mount  was  often  elaborately  painted  in 
gaudy  colours.  The  accounts  of  the  works  at  Hampton  Court 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  contain  many  curious  items 
relative  to  the  decoration  of  the  mounts  erected  in  the  garden 
of  that  palace,  and  also  of  the  expenses  for  "  anticke"  .works 
there.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  topi* 
ary  art  came  into  full  practice  in  this  country.  Lawson,  who 
wrote  at  the  close  of  it  and  after  an  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, observes,  the  lesser  wood  might  be  framed  by  the  gardener 
"  to  the  shape  of  men  armed  in  the  field,  ready  to  give  battell : 
or  swift  running  greyhounds :  or  of  well  sented  and  true  run- 
ning hounds,  to  chase  the  deere,  or  hunt  the  hare.  This 
kinde  of  hunting  shall  not  waste  your  come,  nor  much  yoor 
Coyne." 

I  must  now  conclude  these  notes  on  medieval  gardening, 
and  defer  to  a  future  occasion  the  observations  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  make  on  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  English  in 
early  times.  FuUy  conscious  that  the  few  notices,  derived 
from  widely  different  aources,  which  are  here  presented  in  a 
connected  form,  do  not  exhaust  or  even  add  much  that  is  new 
to  the  subject,  I  would  hope  that,  audi  as  they  are,  they  may 
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have  the  effect  of  attracting  peiwDB  more  competent  than  the 
writer  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  state  of  horticultural  science 
in  Uiis  country.  To  alter  slightly  the  meaning  of  Lawson, 
who  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  Izaack  Walton  of  gardeners ; 
what  "  an  hindrance  shall  it  bee  **  to  the  common  good,  that 
the  unspeakable  benefits  of  many  hundred  yeares,  shall  be  bst 
by  th'uidacioua  attempt  of  an  unskilfull  Arborist." 

T.  HCnSON  TUAHKA. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  CBNTDBIES. 

SoiCB  houses  of  the  twelfth  century  have  been  dracribed  in 
a  former  volume  of  this  Journal,  but  as  these  were  in  a  town 
and  of  a  small  size  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as  types  of 
the  usual  plan  of  a  house  of  that  period. 

There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  was  gene- 
rally the  same  during  that  and  the  two  following  centuries. 
The  house  consisted  of  a  hall  with  a  building  attached  to  each 
end  of  it.  The  hall  was  generally  the  whole  height  of  the 
house,  (but  occasionally  there  were  low  rooms  under  it,)  and 
was  the  usual  living  apartment  for  the  whole  family. 

The  building  at  each  end  of  it  was  divided  into  an  upper 
room  called  the  solar,  and  a  lower  room  which  at  one  end  was 
usually  the  cellar,  and  at  the  other  the  kitchen,  at  least  this 
seems  in  some  instances  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  exact 
place  of  the  kitchen  is  still  an  unsettled  point,  the  cooking 
.  was  probably  sometimes  carried  on  in  the  hall,  and  sometimes 
certainly  in  the  open  air,  as  represented  on  the  Bayeux  tapestiy, 
and  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  of 
the  "  Romaunt  d'  Alexandre,"  so  extensively  used  by  Stratt, 
in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes ;  but  this  was  probably  the  case 
only  on  great  and  special  occasioiu,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
the  ordinary  practice.  The  upper  room  at  one  end  was  some- 
times the  chapel,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
&e  general  practice;  the  chapel  was  often  a  small  room 
attaemed  to  the  solar. 

The  first  house  to  which  we  now  wish  to  call  attention,  has 
we  believe  hitherto  escaped  observation,  at  least  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  account  of  it,  and  Lysons  does  not  even 
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mention  it.  The  name  by  which  it  is  popularly  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  Monk's  House.  It  is  situated  at 
Chamey  in  the  pansh  of  Longworth,  near  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, close  to  the  small  church  or  chapel  of  Chamey,  but  has 
a  private  chapel  of  its  own,  though  the  church  being  older 
than  the  house,  it  must  always  have  been  side  by  side  with 
it.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  a  grange  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and 
the  occasional  residence  of  ^e  abbot.  In  those  days  every 
manor  had  its  grange,  which  was  often  a  house  of  considerable 
importance,  more  what  we  should  now  call  a  manor  house 
thfiD  a  mere  farm  house,  which  we  now  commonly  understand 
by  a  grange. 

The  present  house  consisted  as  usual  of  a  hall  and  two 
transverse  wings ;  the  firont  of  the  hall  has  been  rebuilt  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  modem  building  divided  into  several 
rooms,  but  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  back  wall  appear 
to  be  original;  it  was  about  36  feet  by  17.  The  two  wings 
are  nearly  perfect,  the  front  gables  are  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  front  of  the  hall,  but  they  extend  much  farther  backwards, 
and  the  south  wing,  which  adjoins  the  church-yard,  is  length- 
ened still  more  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel  attached  to  the  upper 
room  at  the  east  end^  the.principal  front  of  the  house  facing  the 
west.  The  place  of  the  tdtar  is  quite  distinct ;  the  piscina  imd 
locker  remain ;  the  east  window  is  of  two  lights  quite  plain,  the 
south  window  a  small  lancet  with  a  trefoil  head,  widely  splayed; 
the  roof  is  modem.  It  is  separated  from  the  larger  room  by  a 
stone  wall,  with  only  a  small  doorway  through  it,  and  is  itself 
so  small  (12  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  10  in.)  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  private  oratory  for  the  abbot,  or  the  two  or  three 
monks  who  usually  inhabited  the  house.  The  whole  of  the 
details  of  this  chapel,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  original  work  in 
the  hovae,  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  or  the  beginning  of 
Edward  the  First.  If  any  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  court-hand,  will  examine  the  chartularies  or  other  rolls  of 
Abingdon  abbey,  which  are  preserved  some  in  the  British  Mu- 
sexmi,  and  others  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  at 
Middle  Hill,  it  is  probable  that  the  exact  date  of  this  building 
may  be  ascertained.  The  ground-floor  of  the  south  wing  is  di- 
vided into  two  rooms  corresponding  to  the  solar  and  chapel 
above,  the  larger  room  is  30  feet  by  16,  and  has  an  original  fire- 
place in  it,  the  head  of  which  is  of  the  form  so  common  at  that 
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period,  called  the  square-headed  trefoil ;  and  three  original  win- 
dows, two  of  them  square-headed,  the  third  at  the  east  end,  a 
double  lancet ;  it  has  a  door  into  the  court-yard,  and  had  an- 
other into  the  hall.  This  room  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
kitchcD,  but  the  fire-place  is  not  large  enough  for  very  extensive 
cookiog.  The  small  room  under  the  chapel  appears  to  have 
been  a  cellar,  and  is  still  used  as  such ;  it  has  no  windows  but 
only  small  loops. 

The  solar,  or  larger  room  above,  adjoining  the  chapel,  has  its 
original  open  timber  roof,  which  although  plain,  is  of  good 
character;  it  is  canted,  of  seven  cants,  with  tie-beam,  king- 
post, and  struts ;  the  king-post  is  octagona],  with  square  aba- 
cus, and  base,  which  sufficiently  indicate  its  date.    The  entrance 
to  the  solar  is  by  steps  from  the  yard,  and  it  appears  always 
to  have  been  external  and  in  the  same  situation,  probably  by 
a  covered  projecting  staircase,  oppo- 
site to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  hall, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.    The 
north  wing  has  its  walls  nearly  in 
their  original  state,  though    some 
windows  and  doors  have  been  in- 
serted, and  the  interior  arrangements 
have  been  altered.  In  the  west  gable 
is  a  small  quatrefoil  window,  or  open- 
ing into  the  roof,  and  one  of  the  up- 
per rooms  retains  its  original  double 
lancet  window ;  there  is  also  part  of  mmc^i^  a.  &,■,.« 

an  original  chimney,  but  the  fire-place  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  Sutton  Courtenay,  near  Abingdon,  is  another  house  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  or  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  in  this  instance  the  hall  is  nearly  per- 
fect, it  measures  40  ft.  by  23  ft.  10  in. ;  its  original  open  tim- 
ber roof  remains,  it  is  very  lofty,  canted,  and  supported  by 
king-posts  with  struts  resting  on  wooden  arches  which  rise 
from  stone  corbels,  most  of  which  are  can'ed  into  heads,  and 
one  of  these  has  the  wimple-;  the  arches  and  purlins  are  well 
moulded  with  the  quarter  round  and  fillet.  There  are  two 
windows  on  each  side,  which  have  originaliy  been  lofty,  with 
pointed  heads  carried  up  through  the  roof  in  the  manner  of 
dormers,  these  have  been  altered,  having  been  cut  off  at 
the  transoms;  the  alteration  of  the  roof  consequent  upon 
this  is  very  perceptible,  the  dormers  over  the  heads  of  the  win- 
dows having  been  removed,  and  on  tUb  outside  these  windows 
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being  thus  made  square-headed,  have  wooden  labels  put  over 
them ;  and  a  modem  parapet  of  lath  and  plasty  has  been 
added*:  the  lights  below  the  transoms  have  never  had  glass 
fixed  in  them,  but  must  have  been  closed  with  casements  or 
shutters.  This  hall  is  now  cdled  the  chapel,  which  it  clearly 
was  not. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  under  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
ball  is  a  low  side 
window,  the  first 
that  has  been  no- 
ticed in  domestic 
work :  this  is  near- 
ly perfect  on  the 
inside,  and  has 
good  Decorated 
tracery;  the  hooks 
for  hanging  the 
shutter  also  re- 
main, but  on  the 
outside  it  is  plas- 
tered over.  At  the 
north  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  passage 

called  the  Screens,  Lo««i.TC.dQw 

with  a  doorway  at  each  end  according  to  the  usual  arrange- 
ment still  continued  in  use  in  our  College  halls :  the  framing 
of  this  passage  is  original,  and  the  bays  of  the  roof  are  made 
to  agree  with  this  arrangement. 

The  two  wings  of  this  house  have  been  more  or  less  altered, 
one  more  than  the  other,  being  now  used  as  the  dwelling  house; 
the  south  wing  is  more  perfect,  and  in  this  is  the  solar,  which 
was  probably  about  35  feet  by  17  and  the  original  open  timber 
roof,  which  still  extends  the  whole  length  of  this  wing,  though 
part  of  it  has  been  ceiled,  and  parted  off  into  different  rooms. 
This  solar  is  lighted  by  two  lofty  Decorated  windows  of  two 
lights  with  transoms,  the  one  on  the  north  side  square-headed, 
that  on  the  east  painted.  In  the  room  on  the  ground-floor 
there  are  remains  of  a  fire-place ;  there  are  the  corbels  of  oue 
in  the  upper  room,  through  the  back  of  which  at  present  an 
entrance  is  made  by  a  ladder  from  the  hall ;  one  of  these 
corbels  rises  from  a  ball-flower,  the  other  from  a  twisted 
stem ;  the  chimney  belonging  to  the  lower  fire-place  still  re- 

*  Tbeie  wiodowi  )wtb  been  rettored  in  the  woodcut  •nnexed, 
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mains,  and  is  an  octagonal  shaft  battlemented.  The  original 
entrance  to  the  aolar  is  by  an  extenud  covered  staircase, 
opposite  to  a  door  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  hall  -.  the  roof 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  at  Charney,  excepting  that  the 
mouldings  of  the  capita  are  of  later  character,  being  here  of 
decided  Decorated  work  and  not  very  early  in  the  style. 

The  building  is  of  stone  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  east  wing,  which  is  of  wood.  The  windows  both 
of  the  hall  and  of  the  solar  are  vridely  splayed,  and  have 
a  hollow  moulding  running  roimd  the  angle  of  the  splay. 
The  north  wing  does  not  extend  backwards  oeyond  the  width 
of  the  hall.  There  are  other  buildings  connected  with  this 
wing  and  forming  part  of  the  present  mansion,  but  these  are 
of  subsequent  periods :  there  are  also  offices  to  the  east,  com- 
pleting the  quadrangle,  which  appear  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  when  some  other  alterations 
were  made  in  the  building. 

At  Charney  the  fire-place  on  the  ground-floor  is  more  per- 
fect, and  evidently  original,  in  both  cases  these  rooms  were 
probably  the  kitchens.  In  other  instances  the  fire-places 
have  generally  been  found  in  the  upper  rooms  only,  and  not  as 
in  these  cases  on  the  ground-floor ;  no  instance  has  yet  been 
noticed  of  a  fire-place  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  the  finding  them  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  and 
not  in  the  twelfth  may  possibly  be  a  mark  of  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

This  house  at  Sutton  Courtenayis  called  by  Lysons  the  rectory 
house,  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  another  rectoiy  house  in 
the  village,  and  this  is  not  on  the  rectorial  farm.  In  the 
Saxon  period  the  whole  manoir  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Abing- 
don, but  it  was  exchanged  with  King  Kenulf  for  other  land  on 
which  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  roytd  palace  at  or  near  Abing- 
don, "where  the  king's  houBda  and  hawks  were  kept  to  the 
great  winoyance  of  the  convent."  After  the  exchange  we 
may  presume  that  these  were  removed  to  Sutton,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  royal  possesEjion  until  King  Henry  the  Second 
gave  it  to  Reginald  Courteniy,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Devon. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  that  family  tmtil  the  attainder 
of  Thomas  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  At  the  time  this  house  was  built,  the  manor  was 
therefore  in  the  possession  oi!  the  Courtenay  family,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  boilt  it  as  their  manor  house,      i.h.p. 
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Thb  following  documents,  extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  of  York,  are  of  a  class  of  testaments  seldom 
printed,  neither  the  testators  nor  their  descendants  having 
attained  any  rank  to  mark  them  in  hiBtory,  We  have  offered  to 
our  readers  on  a  former  occasion  an  inventory  which  illus- 
trates the  condition  of  the  husbandman  or  small  farmer  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century*,  and  now  present  to  them 
similar  evidences  regarding  two  worthy  yeomen  of  Yorkshire, 
who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  and  died  in 
the  days  of  strong  religious  reaction,  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Richard  Almack,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  for  the  communication  of  these  documents  :  and  it  is 
needless  to  observe  how  valuable  are  all  materials  of  this  de- 
Bcription,  as  authentic  information  relative  to  the  personal 
and  social  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
in  former  times.  A  well-selected  series  of  such  memorials 
would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  antiquiuian  lite- 
rature, and  might  serve  as  the  groundwork  for  a  complete  illus- 
tration of  the  private  life  and  advancing  civilization  of  our 
forefathers,  through  successive|generations. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  iiij.tli  day  of  m'che  in  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  god,  155S.  I,  John  Almoche,  of  Sandhuton',  hole  uid  good  of 
Bemembraunce,  make  this  my  last  will  in  maner  and  fonne  following, 
first,  I  gyve  my  eouU  to  almyghtie  god,;  and  to  our  blessed  Lady  Saint 
Marye,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven ;  and  my  bodie  to  be  buried 
in  the  F'ishe  churche  of  our  Ladye  in  tbrieke*.  Item,  I  gyve  to  8'.  Sar- 
tilmewe  Smyth  half  a  bushell  of  Whete,  and  half  a  hushell  of  Bie.  Item,  I 
gyve  to  george  norton  half  a  quarter  of  Barlye  malte.  Item,  I  will  that 
Thomas  almoche,  my  brother,  shall  have  my  fiumehold.  Item,  I  gyre  to 
the  said  Thomas  almoche  ij.  of  the  beet  oxen,  a  Iren  bowne  wayne,  a 
cowpe*,  a  plewghe  yok',  and  teamea,  and  all  that  belongea  them,  and  the 
said  Thomas  to  have  a  Duned  meare,  and  all  tymber  wood  about  t^e  &nnfr- 
bold,  ij.  tres  excepted.  Item,  yt  is  n^  mynd  that  my  brother  Kobert 
Almoche  shall  have  a  howse  and  a  pore' on  of  Land.  Item,  I  gyve  to  my  bro- 
ther, Bobert  almoche,  a  Cowe  with  Calf,  a  gray  fyllie  ata^^.  Item,  I  gyve 
to  Elizabeth  yates  one  blake  oze.  Item,  I  gyve  U>  laahell  Carter  one  spynke 
oxe*,  a  Duned  maire,  and  ij.  yowes.     Item,  I  gyve  to  the  said  lUizabetfa 

*  ArchaiologiCBl  Jouintl,  voL  iii.  p,  65. 
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and  laabell  nil  the  howahold  goods,  excepte  a  maekefatl',  Ilem,  I  gy^e  to 
Thomas  Almoche  oae  oigange  of  Come'.  Item.  I  gyve  to  M'garet  Raget 
xiij.  B.  iilj.  J.  Ilem,  I  gyve  to  Jane  epson  a  yowe  and  a  lambe.  Item,  I 
pyve  to  Richard  yatea  one  colte  utagg*,  a  gymmer  hogg^,  nnd  a  larabe. 
Item,  I  gj've  to  eu'y  one  of  my  brethren  ajid  eister  cliildien  a  gymmer 
lambe.  Item,  I  gyve  to  Richard  rrauiisse  half  a  Bushell  of  Rye.  Item,  I 
gyve  to  my  three  s'vand'  ev'y  one  of  theme  a  Laiiibe.  Item,  I  give  to 
maolde  nelsoiie  and  avis  her  sldter  half  a  bushell  of  Rye.  Ilem,  I  gyve  to 
Richard  exon  a  gymmer  hogg.  Item,  I  gyve  to  Robert  Almoche  all  the 
fyerwoode  about  tbe  howse.  The  residewe  of  my  goodes,  my  Dettes, 
fermes,  Legacies  and  fuu'all  expenc'  fulfilled  and  discharged.  I  make 
Thomas  Almoche,  Robert  Almoche,  Elizabeth  and  Isabell  my  hole  Exe- 
cutors, wylueeses  of  this  ray  last  will  and  Testament,  S'  Bartilraene 
Smyth,  Thomas  pallesaer,  John  Cutay,  Thomas  Londe  and  Joba  Raper. 

This  will  was  proved  at  York,  the  lOlh  day  of  May,  1559,  by  the  oaths 
of  Thomas  Almoche  and  Robert  Almocbe.  two  of  the  Executors  therein 
named,  to  whom  probate  was  granted. 


In  the  name  of  gcd.  Amen,  the  xiiij,  dny  of  may  in  tbe  yeare  of  our  lord 
god,  1558.  I,  Richard  AJmoke,  of  Sand-hooton,  of  hoole  mynd  and  good 
remembrance,  make  this  my  last  will  and  testameiit  in  man'  and  forme  fol- 
Iow}'ng ;  first  I  gene  my  soull  to  Almightie  god,  and  to  our  blessed  lady 
saint  mory,  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  lieauen,  and  my  body  to  be 
Ituned  within  tlie  P'sbe  churche  Earth  of  our  blessed  lady  in  Tbriske.  It 
I  geue  to  S'  bartholmew  Smithe  halfe  a  bushell  of  Bye,  to  pray  for  my  soull 
and  all  cristen  soules.  It.  I  will  that  John  Almoke  my  soune  shall  haue 
my  filrmehold*.  It.  I  geue  to  Roblt.  Almoke  my  sonne  a  cow,  iiij.  yewea 
and  thayre  lambes,  ij.  shepe  hogges'",  and  one  gray  horbe.  It.  I  geue  to 
Janehexen  a  quy  stirke,  a  yew  and  a  lambe,  an  alniery",  aealf;  and  yf  ihia 
Jane  cbaunce  to  dye  yt  shall  reinayne  to  Richard  hexon  her  brotlier.  It. 
I  geue  to  Richard  yates  a  quy  and  a.  g3nner  lambe".  It,  I  make  Thomas 
Almoke  to  be  sup'uisour  of  this  my  last  will,  to  se  that  yt  be  fullfilled  and 
discharged  in  all  things,  aa  my  trust  is  in  him.  All  the  residew  and  ou'- 
plUB  of  my  goods,  my  detts,  fermes,  legncies  and  fmi'all  expeocee  payd, 
fulfilled  and  discharged.  I  make  John  Almoke  my  sone  to  be  my  full 
Execut'.  Thes  witncsi^eth  s'  bartholmew  smith,  Thomas  pallisser,  An- 
thony hurwith,  Richard  Newson  and  Thomas  lund. 

Proved  at  York,  the  16th  day  of  September,  1558,  by  the  oath  «f  John 
Almoke  the  son,  the  sole  executor  therein  named. 

NOTES. 
(1.)  Saodhutton,  adjoining  to  ThitKk. 
(2.)  Thirik,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

(3.)  Coup-carl,  in  the  northern  dialect,  signifies,  according  to  Bruckett,  a  short 
cart  which  is  capable  uf  being  cimped,  or  turned  up  to  be  emptied ;  the  long  cart 
not  b«ug  so.    Bailey  exiilaio!)  it  as  being  a  close  cait,  giving  instances  of  this 
■*  country  word,"  a  lime  coop,  a  muck  cooji,  fltc. 
VOL.  y.  T  t 
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(4.)  Stag,&colt  or  jouDf  hoise  fronioiie  to  Uiree  year*  old,  in  the  dwlectof  the 
north.  The  author  uf  tfae  Craven  Dialect  would  dcrif e  it  from  B«]g.  Slegen,  ut 
inouat,f  u.  a  eoU  fit  for  riding.  See  Bnickett  and  (Jamieson,)  «.  Siaig.  The  woid 
occun  ID  the  Durham  InTeatories,  published  hy  the  Surtees  Societj,  toL  u  pp. 
3-13,  345,  &c. 

(S.)  The  tenn  ipink,  which  lignifiet  a  chaffinch  in  M>me  local  dialects,  htt  not 
been  noticed  by  north  countrj  glo^sarists,  nor  by  Sir.  Halliwell,  in  the  sense  here 
implied.  It  probably  means  spotted,  is  rpinked  is  explained  in  the  "Ciaren 
Dialect."  Spinkie,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  signifies  slender.  (Jamieson.)  In  ano- 
ther north  country  will,  published  by  the  Surtees  Sodety,  a  "lakked  cow'  b 
mentioned,  the  same  probably  as  spynke,  abare, 

(6.)  A  mash-Tal,alarge  reaselasedin  hrewing-.  To  mask,  in  the  north,  ng;nifiei 
to  inHise,  as — mask  the  tea.  ( Brockelt.)  "  To  maske,  cervidarr."  (Catholicon  ma- 
tema  lingua,  MS.  dated  14tj3.)  The  terms  mashin  fat,  masbfatt,  mashin  tab,aie 
or  frequent  occiirreDce  in  the  Wills  and  Inrentories  published  by  the  SnrtMS 
Suciety.  The  complete  brewing  apparatus  in  a  small  family  in  the  north,  at  the 
time  when  the  testator  lived,  appear  to  hare  been  "a  hiew-leBd,  a  mashin  f*t,ane 
{pie  fatt  and  a  woort  tub,"  valued  at  IBs. 

(7.)  An  oxgange  or  oxgale,  iomhu  ierre,  commonly  signified  so  mnch  land  as 
might  he  ploughed  by  one  uxe  in  a  day ;  jugvm  denoted  the  extent  which  might 
he  ploughed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  quantity  of  the  oxgange  differed  according 
to  custom,  it  has  been  rated  by  some  writers  at  thirteen  acres.  See  Spelmau. 
Here,  however,  the  term  denotes  as  much  com  as  grew  on  an  oxgange,  according 
to  Yorkshire  measure.  This  mode  of  expression  was  not  singular  in  the  north. 
Margaret  Burdoo,  widow  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Elton  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
bequeathed,  in  1SS5,  la  her  son,  "halfe  a  oxe  gand  of  hard  wayre  corine,  grow- 
ing nowe  of  the  ground  winter  and  ware  come."  To  another  person  she  left 
'halfe  a  oxe  gand  of  hard  come  (wheat  or  maslin  sown  before  winter)  and  of 
wayre  come  (barley  or  oats)  now  of  the  ground."  Dated,  Jan.  10,  She  also 
speaks,  more  correctly, of  the  hard  com  and  "  wayre  com  of  one  oxgand  of  land,' 
and  makes  distribution  of  land  she  held,  by  "  oxgands,"  during  the  remainder  of 
her  lease. — Wills  and  Inventories,  Surtees  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

(8.)  A  gymmer,  in  the  north,  is  a  ewe  sheep  from  the  first  to  the  second  shearing, 
according  to  Brockett :  a  hog  is  a  sheep  from  a  lamb  to  its  first  shearing,  alter 
which  it  is  a  diumont,  if  a  wedder,  and  a  gimmer,  if  a  ewe.  See  Craven  Dialect, 
Jamieson,  Ace.  Su  Goth,  gimmer,  ovimfa  que  primum  mi'lttur.  Gelt-gimmer, 
a  barren  ewe.  Gemer  lamb,  gymmer'a  hoggs,  &o.,  are  frequently  named  in  the 
Durham  Inventories  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  229, 339,  318. 

(9.)  The  expression  "  farraehold,"  which  occurs  in  both  the  wills  given  above, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  glossarisls.  Ralph  Claxton,  a  Durham 
yeoman,  givee,  in  1967,  to  his  wife  the  lease  of  his  "  farmhold"  during  her  life, 
hut  if  she  remarried,  he  willed  that  his  son  should  have  ''the  said  lease  and 
fermhold  during  all  my  yeres  to  come.'  He  willed  also  that  his  son  sbunld 
have  the  lease  of  his  fermhold  after  his  widow's  death.  Wills  and  Invent,  toI.  i. 
p.  37d.  Farm,  properly  signifying  the  land  let  out  for  rent,  as  also  rent  itself; 
Jirma,  this  term  denotes  land  held  by  such  payment. 

( 10,)  Sheep  hogs,  already  explained  to  be  sheep  in  the  state  from  a  lamb  to  the 
first  shearing,  sheep  one  year  old,  in  Scotland  harvest  hogs.  The  term  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  north,  in  the  sonlhem  and  eastern  counties  they  are  more  com- 
monly called  hoggrels.  Porkers  were  distinguished  as  "  swine  hogges,'  as  alS&  in 
the  north  they  speak  of  hog-pigs. 
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(11.)  The  almeiy,  or  anbrj,  a  moveable  recepucleforhouBehald  Btuff,ia  one  of 
tbe  chattels  o(  most  freqiieDt  occurrence  in  old  wills  or  iuTentories,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  amongit  the  first  objects  ofGuperioi  ponveuience  or  luxur)'  in  furniture 
introduced  in  the  houses  of  the  middliiif^  classes  in  earl;  and  simple  times.  It  i> 
UDirersally  named  in  documents  connected  with  the  uortbern  counties.  See  WiEls 
and  InTentories,  pp.  358,  281,  331,  dec.  The  precise  distinction  between  the 
almerj  and  the  cupboard  ma;  be  queslionable  :  possiUl;  tbe  former  was  closed, 
the  latter  for  tbe  most  part  open,  like  a  small  buffet  of  several  shelves,  jet  we  find 
cupboards  described  with  three  locks,  with  two  lock;,  Sec.  Amongst  tbe  furniture 
of  a  draper  at  Diirbam,  in  I36S,  occur  in  t!ie  shop, "  ij.  cbists,  a  cupbord,  an 
amberje,  xxtj.r.  viij.'i."  He  bad  other  like  conveniences  in  his  parlour,  and  in 
"  the  hall  house  a  ambre  vij.s.,  a  cupbord  ambr:,  iiij.s."  The  almerj  is  usually 
III  us  distinguished  from  the  cupboard;  in  one  instance  we  find  an  ambry  and  a 
"drinke  ambry,"  valued  together  at  8s.  This  must  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the 
modern  cellaret.  "  An  almery  with  four  doores  and  two  shootes." — "  A  grete  new 
Btandyng  almery  with  iv.  leves."  See  Promplorium  Parvulonim. — "  Almery,  arma- 
rium.   Almery  of  mete  kepyng,  or  a  save  for  mete,  eibulum." 

(12.)  Aquy-Btirk,  a  qny.  In  the  north  a  heifer  ia  called  a  quey,  (generally  pro- 
riounced  whye,)  until  it  has  had  a  calf.  They  speak  of  a  quey-calf.  See  Urose, 
Brockett,  and  Jamieson.  A  siirk  is  a  yearling  ox  or  heifer,  Ang-Sax.  juiwnnu, 
bucula.  In  tbe  Inventories  frequently  cited  in  these  notes,  mention  is  continually 
made  of  quyes;  "  16  slottes  and  quyes  £8.  6  quyes  ihre  yeaies  olde,  prased  to 
J£4.  4  Iwinter  whyes  at  £4.  7  elder  whiea  at  £».  8s.  8d.  23  kyen  and  whales 
£28."  &c.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  Aye,  cows,  "  39  kye,  prased  to  £39. 
farrowe  kyene,  at  2ds.  8d.  (each)— kyne  newe  kalved  with  ther  calves,  30s."  &c. 
Gymer  lamb  has  been  explained  previously. 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  documents  what  relationship 
subsisted  between  the  two  testators,  although,  probably,  they 
\fere  kinsmen.  They  evidently  both  adhered  to  the  old  faith 
of  their  forefathers,  and  were  content  if  their  remains  might 
rest  together  with  them  within  the  "  Parish  Churche  Earth  >>  of 
our  Blessed  Lady"  at  Thirsk,  the  mother-church  of  Sandhut- 
ton,  where  they  were  resident.  The  descendants  of  Richard 
Almoke  remained  at  that  village  fur  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  decease,  and  many  of  their  wills  preserved  at 
York  repeat  the  old  request  to  be  buried  in  or  at  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  in  Thirsk.  The  name  is  sometimes  written 
Awmoke. 

These  testaments  were  both,  very  probably,  written  by  "  Sir 
Bartholomew  Smyth,"  by  whom  they  were  also  witnessed;  he 
doubtless  administered  the  last  rites  to  tlie  testators,  and 
prayed  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  having  received  a  bequest 
of  grain  for  such  service,  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  value 
about  one  shilling,  with  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  about  8^d.     It  is 

*  This  term  is  unnaual.   Church.^arlh,  1393,  wills  his  1jody  "  Id  my  graven  in  the 

tbeeaetosedcemelery yard,Anf[.Sai.geard,  Myniler  Giiith,  be  for  the  butre*  at  the 

an  encloiure  or  K^nlen.  i>  not  uiicoinmon  CliainelL" 
ill  the  north,     jun  uf  Croxloii,  of  York, 
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scarcely  needful  to  observe  that  the  title  of  Sir, — dominua,  was 
very  commonly  given  to  priests  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries :  William  Thomas,  in  his  Rules  of  Italian  Gram- 
mar, 1548,  gives  "  Ser,  (lial.)  sir,  appertaineth  to  a  knight 
or  to  a  priest."  Dominus  was  a  title  given  in  the  universities  to 
graduates,  according  to  Hearne,  in  the  Glossary  to  Robert  of 
Gloucester ;  originally  attributed  to  bishops  or  ecclesiastics  of 
superior  sanctity  or  dignity,  it  became  the  designation  of 
abbots,  and  at  length  the  monks  had  the  title  of  Dom,  Dom- 
ru3  or  Dan.  In  the  wills,  frequently  cited  before,  the  title  of 
Sir  is  constantly  given  to  the  clergy;  the  Reformers  desig- 
nated the  Roman  priests  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Sir 
John, — Sir  John  Lack  Latin,  &c.  Thus  Tindal, — "then  one 
sort  are  your  Grace,  your  ITolInes,  your  Fatherhode :  another, 
my  Lord  Bishop,  my  Lord  Abbot,  my  Lord  Pryor.  Another, 
maister  Doetour,  Father  Bachelar,  Mayster  Parson,  maister 
Vicar,  and  at  the  last  eommeth  in  simple  Syr  John^." 

The  foliowmg  deed,  found  among  the  muniments  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  and  communicated  by  Dr.  Oliver 
and  Mr.  P.  Jones  of  that  city,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  confirm- 
ing the  better  opinion  of  those  topographical  writers  who  have 
derived  the  name  of  Drewsteignton,  in  Devonshire,  from  that 
of  a  former  owner  of  the  property.  The  well-known  cromlech 
at  Shilstone  in  that  parish  has  tempted  a  certain  class  of  local 
historians  to  refer  the  name  to  a  Dniidical  origin,  and  the 
theory  is  so  popular  and  plausible,  that  the  temptation  has 
generally  been  too  strong  to  be  resisted. — "The  very  name 
instantly  determines  its  original  appropriation  to  the  Druids," 
says  the  industrious  Polwhele:  Chappie  zealously  adopts  and 
enforces  the  same  view,  and  even  Mr.  Rowe,  our  best  and 
most  judicious  as  well  as  latest  guide  to  the  scenery  and  natu- 
ral features  of  the  Dartmoor  district,  seems  to  be  almost  per- 
suaded to  fall  in  with  the  same  etymological  heresy. 

Whether  Drewsteignton  wns  really  the  chief-lieu  of  a 
Druidical  archbishopric,  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  The  deed  at 
all  events  supplies  a  fact,  namely,  the  early  ownership  of  a 
Tuignton  by  one  of  the  Dre.w  family,  and  a  probable  and  ade- 
quate cause  of  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  place,  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  sound  logic,  ought  to  be  admitted 
until  displaced  by  something  better  than  conjecture. 
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There  are  several  places  called  from  the  river  Teign,  still 
designated  by  the  names  or  descriptions  of  their  ancient  pos- 
sessors. Thus  we  have  King's  Teignton  ;  Bishop's  Teignton ; 
Canonteign;  Teigngrace,  &c;  and  if  a  Drew  was  owner  of 
another,  be  would  (as  Ktsdon  expresses  himself)  probably  both 
give  to  it,  and  take  from  it,  his  own  name. 

The  instrument,  though  without  date,  is  evidently  of  the  1 2th 
century,  and  is,  in  substance,  a  release  by  one  of  the  Fome- 
roys  to  Lis  tenant  in  chief,  a  Dennis,  of  all  claim  to  certain 
property,  saving  military  service ;  and  a  confirmation  to  Drogo 
or  Drew  and  his  heirs  of  his  tenure,  paravaile  under  Dennis. 
The  person  immediately  benefited  is,  of  course,  the  actual  oc- 
cupier, from  whom  therefore  and  his  family  the  consideration 
in  money  and  kind  proceeds.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
three  parties  are  still  represented  in  lineage,  if  not  in  name, 
by  families  subsisting  and  respected  in  the  part  of  England 
to  which  the  transaction  refers,  and  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  ancestors  of  all  are  named  in  Domesday 
as  tenants  before,  or  at  the  time  of,  that  survey. 

Notum  sit  tarn  futuris  quam  presentjbus  quod  ego  Henricui  de  Potturio 
Concessu  et  asseneu  heredum  meomiu  claniRvi  quietum  JoUano  de  Dacho  et 
facredibuB  euis  HoBtelk^um  quod  mihi  vendlcavi  in  terra  de  Whielegtt,  its 
quod  ipse  et  heredea  ejus  tenebunt  in  feodo  et  hereditate  de  me  et  de  faere- 
dibus  meis  terrain  illara  per  Ticeaimam  partem  Rervicii  feodi  uniua  militia. 
Conceasi  eciam  sicut  principalis  Dominus  oeaenau  beiedum  meorum  Droffoni 
dt  Teingbma  et  heredibua  tiuis  ut  ipsi  in  feodo  et  hereiSitate  teneant  eandem 
terram  aicut  hereditatera  auam  de  predicto  JoIIsdo  et  heredibua  euis  per 
predictum  servicium,  acilicet,  per  Ticeaimnni  partem  aervicii  feodi  unius  mi- 
litis,  et  idipsum  eciam  concessit  ipse  Jollanus  asaenau  heredum  suorum. 
Et  p[0  hac  mea  concessione  dedit  mihi  predictus  Drogo  quntuor  marcaa  ar- 
gent! et  unum  palefridum,  et  Willielmus  filius  et  herea  ejus  unuin  anu- 
lum  aureum.  Quod  ut  ratum  et  incoiicussum  permanent  aigilli  mei  imprea- 
aione  conflrmavi,  et  presentis  scripti  teiitimoaio  corroboravi.  His  leatibua. 
Roberto  filio  WilUelmi  et  Ricardo  fratre  buo.  Johanne  filio  Theobaldi. 
Hereberto  de  Boleto.  Reginaldo  de  Marisco.  Willielrao  de  Sancto  Phili- 
berto.  Wttllero  filio  Willielmi.  Randulfo  de  Poltuda.  SlephanodePadford, 
Henrico  coco.  Roberto  colo.  Thotna  Tiranno.  Wallero  de  Mortuna.  Os- 
berto  Cameifkiio.     Eadraundo. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somerset, 
is  indebted  for  the  last  part  of  its  name  to  the  same  family  of 
Drogo,  although  there,  too,  the  circle  of  stones  (which  proba- 
bly suggested  the  first  part  of  the  name)  has  misled  topogra- 
phers and  local  guides. 
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The  R«v.  C.  W.  Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Melcumbe,  Bkndford,  hu 
kindly  communicated  drawings  of  various  ancient  objects  diECOvered  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  depouted  in  the  county  museum  at  Blandford  ;  amongst 
these  are  certain  implements  of  bone,  here  represented,  found  near  Dor- 
cheater,  and  presented  to  tbe  Dorset  collection  by  the  Bev.  Heniy  Moule, 
vicar  of  Fordington.  No  example,  unfortunately,  has  hitherto  been  met 
with  in  a  perfect  state:  the  longest  fragment  measures  about  7  inches  in 
length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  :  these  rude  implements 
are  blunt  at  one  extremity,  and  perforated  like  a  needle  or  bodkin  at  the 
other,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  tbey  may  have  been  intended 
for  some  like  use,  possibly  for  fabricating  fishing  nets  :  their  size,  and  the 
obtuseness  of  tlie  point  renders  it  improbable  that  they  should  hare  been 
used  as  pins  for  fastening  the  garments.  In  one  of  the  British  barrows 
opened  on  Alsop  Moor,  Derbyshire,  by  Mr,  Bateman,  as  related  in  his 
valuable  "  Vestiges"  of  the  antiquities  of  that  county,  three  instrimieiits  of 
bone  were  found,  formed  of  the  ribs  of  some  animal,  neatly  rounded  at  each 
end,  and  much  like  a  mesb-rule  for  netting,  or  perhaps,  as  he  supposed, 
used  aa  modelling  tools  in  the  construction  of  urns*.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  perforated.  Another  bone  pin  found  in  Dorsetshire,  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  the  dress;  the  point  unluckily  is  broken;  this  object  is 
neatly  rounded,  and  is  formed  with  a  ring  at  the  other  end,  to  which  a  lace, 
or  some  pendant  ornament,  mi^t  be  attached ;  it  closely  resembles  one 
found  in  a  tumulus  at  Lake,  North  Wilts,  given  by  Sir  Richard  Uoare, 
pi.  30.  It  measures  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  stained  green,  probably 
from  coming  in  contact  with  metal.  Another,  similarly  coloured,  of  flattish 
form,  with  an  eye  at  one  end,  is  in  a  perfect  slate,  as  here  shewn.  ^Vith 
these  remains  Mr.  Bingham  noticed  some  weapons  of  bronze,  consisting  of 
the  broken  blade  of  a  dagger,  found  in  a  tumulus  near  Came,  Dorset,  and 
presented  to  the  museum  by  the  Right  Hon.  Col.  Damer;  also  two  other 
blades  of  bronze,  found  with  the  bone  implements,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Moule.  The  former  measures  nearly  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
in  breadth,  at  the  end  where  it  was  attached  to  the  haft  by  rivets,  the  holes 
for  which  are  seen  in  ihe  annexed  woodcut.  This  weapon  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  kind  of  blade  considered  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  to 
have  been  a  spear-head  of  the  earliest  form,  not  a  dagger,  and  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  gwaew.fon'';  the  next  improvement  being  the  form 
wilh  a  socket  for  the  shaft.     This  example  however  seems  to  have  been  a 

■  Teatiges,  p.  60. 

*  SkeltoD'i  llluitr.  of  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory,  vol  i.  pi.  47. 
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dagger-blnde,  reaeiubling  those  found  in  barrows  in  North  Wilts,  discovered 
by  Sir  lUcbard  Moare°.  Another  specimen,  found  near  Blandford,  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  aa  that  ^ven  by  Col.  O&mer,  is  represented  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archsological  Association,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  The  manner 
in  which  (hese  blades  were  hafted  is  best  shewn  in  the  plates  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Antiquaiies  of  Zurich  by  M.  Keller :  the  specimens 
found  in  Switzerland  have  mostly  handles  of  bronze  distinct  from  the  blade, 
and  attached  by  rivets;  those  discovered  in  our  own  country  were  probably 
hafled  with  bone,  horn  or  wood.  The  other  two  blades,  here  represented, 
are  likewise  of  the  class  of  short-handled  weapons  ;  they  had  suffered  much 
by  corrosion  :  one  is  of  singularly  smalt  dimensions,  the  entire  length  in  its 
present  state  being  only  1 1  in.  and  the  width  upwards  of  an  inch.  A  small 
bronie  blade  found  in  a  tumulus  in  Berkshire,  and  bearing  much  resem- 
blance  to  this,  has  been  described  in  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  in  a 
previous  page.  Mr.  Bingham  sent  also  a  sketch  of  a  small  vase  of  very 
dark  ware,  lately  found  under  the  house  of  John  Fioyer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at 
Frome  Billet,  and  presented  by  hita  to  the  Dorset  museum.  It  is  ap- 
parently of  Anglo-Roman  fabrication. 

The  museum  of  Dr.  Mantell,  conttuning  numerous  antiquities  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes  and  other  parts  of  Sussex,  many  of  which, 
by  his  kind  permission,  have  been  exhibited  during  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute at  York,  as  also  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Society,  in  London. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  which  contiihuted  to  his 
collection,  a  deposit  of  remains  of  the  "  Age  of  Bronze"  deserves  especial 
notice;  and  wo  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  the  fallowing  statement,  as 
also  for  permission  to  give  representation  of  these  remarkable  relics  of  the 
early  age, 

"  The  four  armillse,  celt,  and  torque  with  two  spiral  rings,  were  dug  up  in 
1823,  within  the  earth-work,  termed  Hollinghury  Hill,  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  down  between  Brighton  and  Stanmer  Park,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  and  railway,  going  towards  Lewes,  These  ancient  relics  were  all  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time  by  a  labourer  occupied  in  digging  for  flints,  of 
whom  I  purchased  them  a  few  days  after  they  were  dug  up.  They  were 
found,  according  to  the  man's  statement,  deposited  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented  in  my  'Day's  Ramble  in  and  about  Lewes ^.'  With  the  exception 
of  cinerary  urns  with  burnt  human  bones  and  ashes,  no  other  antiquities 
were  met  with  by  any  of  the  labourers  employed  during  that  year  in  flint- 
dig^ng  on  that  part  of  the  South  Downs ;  for  I  kept  all  the  men  in  my  pay, 
and  often  rode  to  the  spot  to  stimulate  their  search,  and  secure  any  relics 
that  might  be  found. 

"  The  announcement  of  the  discovery  in  the  Lewes  papers  (Febr.  1825) 
brought  me  several  letters  from  persons  who  had  obtained  antiquities  from 

•  Anderit  Wilts,  nl.  Tiv,.  it.,  xxiii.,  gulir  tliscoTm  is  likewiie  given  in  the 
xzvii.,  ixTiii.  See  d>o  the  dagger  found  utilogue  of  Dr.  Minlell's  mauum,  for- 
ia  Derbyihire,  Biteman's  Veitige*,  p.  98.  merly  atUched  10  the  Suasei  Liiemy  In- 

*  P,  12.     A  representation  of  thisiin-  tlitution  at  Brighton,  18S8,  p.  89. 
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tKe  South  Downs,  and  amonget  them  Trom  Mr.  William  Holt,  n  silver, 
smith  of  Eastbourne,  inrorming  me  that,  in  1805,  or  about  that  time,  four 
lar^  gold  armille,  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  found  at  HoUingbury  Hill, 
were  discovered  near  Southbourne,  having  been  brought  lo  light  bj  a  fall 
of  the  cliff,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  They  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  found  a  purchaser  of  these  ornajnents,  and  Mr.  Holt  stated  that 
they  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1807.  In  1818,  another 
armilla  of  gold  was  fonnd  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  by  Mr. 
Holt.  It  was  quite  pltun,  and  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  wrisL  It  was  sold 
for  twelve  pounds  to  some  collector  of  antiquities  in  Sussex  *." 

The  annille  of  gold,  to  which  Mr.  Holt's  obsenation  refers,  do  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  similar  in  form  to  those  in  Dr.  Mantell'a  pos< 
session,  as  from  some  erroneous  impression  he  had  stated  in  his  letter. 
They  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  March  19,  1807.  and 
a  representation  of  one  of  them,  given  in  the  Archteologia.  shews  that  they 
were  simple  rings,  with  dilated  extremities,  resembhng  certain  gold  oraa- 
menla  found  repeatedly  [in  Ireland.  It  is  remarkable  that  celts,  a  portion 
of  a  broken  aword  of  bronze,  and  lumps  of  pure  copper,  were  found  with 
these  armillee.  HoUingbury  castle  is  an  earth-work,  consisting  of  a  square 
entrenchment,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  five  acres;  it  crowns  the  summit 
of'  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  scarcely  two  miles  dbtant  from  Brighton. 
The  objects  here  represented  were  found  under  a  low  mound  of  earth,  stated  to 
have  been  within  the  vallum  of  the  fortress,  and  at  a  slight  depth  beneath  the 
turf.  They  lay,  in  the  regular  arrangement,  placed  as  here  shewn,  in  a  slight 
excavation  on  the  face  of  the  chalk  rock.  The  tore,  of  the  simple  funicular 
type,  twisted  like  a  coid  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  measures  19  inches 
in  length,  and  bad  been  broken  asunder  in  the  middle,  apparently  by  de«gn. 
On  each  extremity  of  this  tore  was  found  a  ring  of  bronze  spirally  twisted, 
considerably  larger  than  the  tore,  and  possibly  intended  for  some  adjust- 
ment in  fastening  the  garments. 

Within  the  circle  of  this  tore  lay  a  large  hronse  celt,  of  the  type  formed 
with  a  central  stop-ridge,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  useful  cla^llcation 
of  these  implements,  and  without  any  lateral  ear  or  loop  for  fastening  it  to 
the  baft.  This  celt  was  also  designedly  broken  into  two  pieces;  at  the 
four  corners  around  the  tore  and  celt,  were  placed  four  massive  bronze  ar- 
mille  of  simple  construction,  formed  of  a  fillet  bent  into  a  loop  at  one  eod, 
with  a  hook  at  the  other,  which  was  adjusted  to  the  loop  and  formed  a  fast- 
ening. These  armlets  vary  a  little  in  size  and  thickness  of  the  metal  bars 
of  which  they  were  formed:  the  largest  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound. 

The  extremities  of  the  tore  found  at  Hollinghurj'  castle  were  not  re- 
curved, as  most  usual  in  objects  of  this  kind,  but  straight,  and  bluntly 
pointed.  The  use  of  the  spiral  rings,  through  which  wheu  found,  the  ends 
of  the  tore  were  passed,  is  not  obvious ;  a  gold  tore  found  near  Boyton  in 

•  Arphmologij,  vol.  »»!.  pi.  68,  p.  363.      exhibited  at  the  Noiwich  Meeting  of  lie 
Four  other  gold  •rmilitt  have  been  lately      Inatitute.    They  are  in  "' 
found  neu  the  uine  localiiy,  and  were      Col.  Paine. 
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Suffolk,  and  nov  praBeired  ia  the  BriUsb  Museum,  had,  ivhen  digcovered, 
a  pluD  tDaaeive  gold  ring  upon  each  end,  the  ends  being  recurved  or  ter- 
minating in  hooks'.  The  rings  in  this  case  have  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed to  connect  the  hooked  ends  of  the  tore  ;  thej  seem,  however,  to  bear 
an  analogy  to  the  spiral  rings  found  at  Hollingbuiy,  which  do  not  appear 
■uited  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  extremities  being  straight.  A  pair  of 
bronze  torques  of  the  funicular  form,  hooked  at  the  ends,  were  found  de- 
posited one  on  the  other  about  6  feet  beneath  the  surface,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Quantock  Hills,  Somersetshire,  in  December,  1794  i  these  ornaments 
were  very  similar  in  faahion  to  Dr.  Mantell'i  tore,  but  were  more  massive 
and  rather  larger,  measuring  about  26  inches  in  length,  without  reckoning 
the  terminal  hooks.  The  weight  was  21b.  This  discovery  supplied  anana- 
logous  example  of  early  usages  in  this  respect,  that  within  each  tore,  as  at 
Hollingbuiy  Hill,  there  was  found  deposited  a  bronze  celt,  and  these  were 
nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  specimen  found  in  Sussex  i. 

The  deposit  of  these  objects  in  regular  order  ia  a  fact  well  deserving 
of  attention,  as  is  likewise  the  curious  circumstance  tha^  the  tore  and  celt 
were  found  broken,  apparently  by  design,  and  as  it  has  been  conjectured, 
thus  broken  at  the  time  of  interment  with  the  remains  of  the  defunct 
wearer.  Many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  swords  and  other  Celtic 
weapons  found  in  barrows,  broken  into  two  or  more  pieces.  The  bronze 
■word  fomid  with  a  spear-head  and  other  objects  upon  Fulboum  common, 
Cambridgeshire,  may  be  cited  in  illuBtration  of  this  fact :  one  being  broken 
into  four,  the  other  into  three  pieces'*.  Another  fine  weapon  of  this  kind, 
but  broken,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as 
are  also  several  fragments  of  bronze  swords,  found  near  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  The  broken  hilt  end  of  a  bronie  sword  was  also  found  neat 
East  Bourne  in  1806,  with  the  armillie  of  gold,  before  mentioned. 

The  peculiar  type  of  armlet  found  at  Holtingbury  castle  is  of  uncommon 
occurrence ;  a  similar  ornament  of  mixed  metal  or  bronze,  found  in  the  same 
county,  is  in  the  possesuon  of  Mr.  F.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  and  deserves 
special  notice  as  having  been  found  with  a  singular  pointed  instrument  in  a 
tumuloa  near  Brighton.  These  remarkable  objects  were  exhibited  by  that 
gentleman  at  the  Annual  Meetuig  of  the  Sussex  Archsological  Society, 
at  Lewes,  in  September  last.  This  armilla  measures  about  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  rudely  ornamented  with  herring-bone  lines  engraved 
upon  it  I. 

BOHAlf  FEBIOD. 

A  variety  of  ancient  remains,  of  a  mixed  character,  British  and  Roman, 
have  been  found  at  difleient  times  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  at  Kingston, 
apparently  indicating  that  some  desdly  struggle  had  there  occurred  between 

'  A  TepremtatioD  of  thia  omunrnt  i*  ^  Archnol.,  loL  xix.  pL  4. 

given  in  tiie  ArohBoli^k,  Tal.  ixvi.  p.  47 1 .  '  A  repmentstjon  ii  given  inMr.Aker- 

I  RepnnntatioD*  of  tbtM  objecti  may  Disii'aAiclueolagiul  ladai&Dni  the  Jour- 
be  foDiM  in  111*  AicbKologia,  voL  iiT.  pL  luliifthaATclueoli^cal  Auodalioo,  vol.i. 
2S.  p.  148. 
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the  ioT&dere  and  the  retreating  Britona.  Dr.  Rooti,  of  Snrbiton,  to  irfuwe 
kindness  we  have  been  much  indebted  on  wrenl  occasions  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Tarious  antiquities  brought  to  light  at  Kingston,  and  for  notices  of 
these  disGoreries,  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  Ctesar  passed  the  river  HiaiDe* 
at  this  place.  Finding  that  the  Britons  declined  venturing  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  that  it  was  their  policy,  by  feigned  flight  and  by  detaching  por> 
tions  of  bis  force  from  the  main  body,  to  beat  them  in  detail,  rather  than 
attempt  to  repel  him  with  their  entire  strength  in  pitched  battle,  Ctesar 
resolved  to  lead  his  army  to  the  limits  of  the  conntry  possessed  by  the  Tri- 
Dobaotes,  under  the  command  of  Cassivel annus,  which  were  bounded  by 
the  Thahies,  these  limits  being  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  or  rather 
from  his  place  of  landing.  Cesar  relates,  that,  having  reached  the  Thames, 
at  the  spot  where  alone  it  was  fordable,  "  uno  omnino  loco,  quo  flamen 
transiri  potest,  atqiie  hoc  sgre,"  his  passage  was  strongly  contested  by 
the  natives  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  by  the  superior  power  of  his  cavalry 
be  carried  the  day,  and  passed  into  the  Trinobantian  territory. 

The  question  of  the  precise  spot  where  this  important  occurrence  took 
place  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion ;  Dr.  Roots  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Uorsley,  that  Cesar  passed  the  stream  at  or  near 
Kingston,  which  has  been  strongly  controverted  byOale  and  other  authors; 
and  he  remarks,  as  a  corroboration  of  this  notion,  that  the  andent  name  of 
the  place  was  Moreford,  or  the  Great  Ford.  "  That  Cesar  (obeerves  Dr. 
Roots)  should  have  paused  for  some  litUe  time  in  the  vicinity,  after  a 
fatiguing  march,  might  fully  be  expected ;  and  that  he  did  so  seems  proved 
by  the  line  Roman  encampment  on  the  rising  ground  of  Kingston,  adjoin- 
ing Wimbledon,  and  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  An  additional 
evidence  mny  be  sought  from  the  sepulchral  interments,  apparently  made 
in  haste,  discovered  at  this  spot,  with  bronze  weapons  and  large  masses  of 
nnwrought  metal,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  was  found  a  few  years 
aince^.  This  provision  of  metal  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
armourer's  establishment,  poswbly  for  the  purpose  of  refit,  previously  to 
the  transit  at  the  great  ford  below." 

In  the  deep  excavations  made  for  the  construction  of  coffer-dams,  on 
building  the  new  bridge  at  Kingston,  numerous  curious  reUquite  were 
brought  to  light  from  the  bed  of  blue  clay  forming  the  bed  of  the  river; 
they  consist  of  weapons  of  bronie,  in  fine  preservation,  many  of  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jesse,  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark  thai, 
almost  invariably,  these  objects  were  found  on  the  Middlesex  side,  where 
we  might  naturally  espect  the  contest  to  have  been  most  severe :  very  few 
have  been  found  on  the  Surrey  side ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  bronze 
thumh.ring,  (which,  however,  is  certainly  of  medieval  date,)  Yery  few  relics 
were  found  which  were  not  of  a  warlike  character'. 

*  Dr.  Roou  WM  informed  by  ■  bniier  than  oiiuU  in  niodeni  bnta 

of  KingtloQ,  wbo  had   purchued  large  >  Thia  thumb-riDg  is  ia  the  Meisnon 

niHsea  orbranze  from  the  gnvtl  diggtrs,  of  Mr.  Jsue,  who  bu  giten  a  plate  in  his 

that  it  vn  compaaed  of  copper  and  tin,  the  intemting  "  Oteuiingi,"  »oL  L  reproent- 

lalter  being  in  muob  smaller  proportiiiiu  ing  ■  bronie  sword,  blades  cither  of  ■'•g- 
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Since  the  time  of  the  worke  in  queet^on  a  few  more  antiquities  have  been 
ftnmd,  in  consequence  of  dredging'  for  gravel  to  a  conuderable  deptli,  for 
tha  purpose  of  embankment  at  the  same  part  of  the  Thames  ;  these  like- 
wise have  been  universally  found  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  are  all  of  a 
warlike  description,  with  the  exception  of  a  bronie_^6Mia  of  Roman  fashion, 
in  excellent  preservation,  the  elasticity  of  the  acw  being  still  perfect. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  bronze  weapons  referred  to  are  of  the  class 
of  anient  remains  now  generallj'  admitted  to  have  belonged  to  the  Britons, 
and  not  to  the  invaders.  This,  however,  in  no  degfte  disproves  the  con- 
clusion formed  hj  Dr.  Roots,  in  regard  to  these  being  the  vestiges  of  a 
deadly  conflict  between  the  natives  and  the  Romans  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  weapons  of  iron  at  the  same  place,  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  concurred  with  Dr, 
Roots,  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  conflict  la  which  Roman  arms  met  those  of 
the  natives.  The  Roman  character  of  the  Jibula  is  unquestionable.  These 
antiquities  were  found  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet  under  the  gravel,  and 
imbedded  about  eight  inches  in  blue  clay  :  they  consist  of  celts,  of  the  form 
with  a  stop'ridge,  resembling  closely  the  specimen  represented  in  Mr. 
Du  Noyer's  Memoir  on  the  Classification  of  Celts,  (Arcbieol,  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  5,)  but  without  the  loop  or  ear  at  the  side  : — a  bronze  sword,  measuring 
seventeen  inches,  of  simple  fashion,  with  four  rivet-holes  for  the  attachment 
of  a  hilt ;  the  fibula,  of  which  a  representation  is  here  given,  found  close  to 
a  celt ;  and  within  a  few  yards  lay,  at  the  same  depth,  the  iron  spear-heads 
and  the  hatchet,  imbedded  nearly  two  feet  in  the  blue  clay  under  the  gravel. 
This  last,  it  must  be  observed,  is  of  rather  slight  construction,  appearing 
better  suited  for  tlie  purposes  of  warfare,  than  for  hewing  wood  ;  it  closely 
resembles  the  iron  axe  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  1818,  and  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  near  Horsley 
Deep,  a  locality  where  numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  differ- 
ent dmes.  Both  'are  alike  remarkable  for  the  preservation  of  the  iron,  the 
great  length  of  the  cutting  edge,  and  the  singular  thinness  of  the  metal  "■. 
The  axe  in  Dr.  Root's  possession  is  rather  smaller  than  that  specimen,  but 
in  other  respects  precisely  similar.  It  deserves  notice  that  these  axes  bear 
much  resemblance  to  that  which  appears,  with  a  teceapita,  on  a  Roman 
sculpture  found  at  Binchester,  figured  in  Lysons'  Reliquio; ;  but  this  last 
is  a  bipennis,  with  a  back-spike,  being  intended  for  sacrificial  uses.  The 
axe-head  found  at  Kingston,  the  form  of  which  is  shewn  by  the  annexed 
woodcut,  measures  about  8  in.  across,  the  cutting  edge  about  7  in. 

gen,  oi  ipear-headi  of  early   form,   the  with  s  aimilai  ring,  enErBved  with  a  figure 

ring,  &c.,  fbuad  at  Eingiton,  Kith  a  letter  of  St  Catherine  j    »Tid  reference   to    Mr. 

(rom  Dr.  Roots,  deuiiing  the  facta  of  the  Jeiae's  work  will  «hew  that  a  flgore  pre- 
diiooTery.     Thia  ring  ii  ao  iiut>nc«,  de-     •  ciaely  limilar,  but  mach  defaced,  muyet- 

■erring  of  attention,  how  cautioosly  an-  ceptibte  on  the  tacet  of  the  Kinftaton  nng. 
eient  objects  found  in  the  ume  locality,  or  "  This  curious  uciinowin  theMuaeum 

preeiae  depoul,  moat  be  taken  aa  be-  of  the  Society.    A  representation  is  given 

to  the  ume  period.     Thia  relic  is  in  the  Archsologia,  toI.  xix.  pL41.  p.  409. 

'    'ring,   probably  of  the  fifteenth  The  late    Mr.  Tajlor  Combe   appeara  to 

a  representation  of  it  has  been  hava  conudered  it  to  be  of  Roman  dale. 
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'With  the  neapons,  Sgared  in  Mr.  Jesse's  "  QleaningB,"  an  elegantly 
ornamented  object  of  bronze  u  given,  with  a  spike  which  mtij  have  been 
intended  to  support  a  standard  or  Roman  eagle.  The  form  is  ^ewn  by  the 
annexed  woodcut.     It  measures  about  thirteen  inches  in  length.  The  &cts. 


for  which  our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Roots,  must  be  regarded  with  consideT- 
able  interest,  whatevei  view  may  be  taken  of  the  pexata  qvtettio  of  Cesar's 
campaign. 

We  have  been  lavoured  by  Mr.  Gerard  Moultrie  with  notices  and  repre- 
sentations of  Roman  remains  found  near  Rugby.  In  reference  to  the  sin- 
gular discoTery  in  the  tumulus  at  Ryton,  as  related  in  a  previous  page  of 
this  Journal",  Mr.  Moultrie  states  that  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  was  nnaToidabty 
absent  when  the  excavation  was  made,  had  examined  the  iron  concretion, 
in  appearance  resembling  a  mass  of  decayed  shields,  and  bad  found  nauch 
difficult  in  determining  its  nature ;  "  It  is  his  opinion  now,  however,  that 
it  is  not  iron,  but  merely  sand-stone  strongly  impregnated  with  (aide  of 
that  metal :  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  actually  ring  like  metal, 
as  well  as  bear  all  the  outward  appearance  of  it ;  and  at  any  rate  the 
discovery  of  so  large  and  flat  a  mass  in  a  mound  containing  no  other 
stone  of  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  seems  well  deserving  of  notice." 
The  Roman  antiquities,  communicated  by  Mr.  Moultrie,  consist  of 
pater»,  cups  and  urns  of  Samian,  black  and  other  wares  of  the  Roman 
period,  with  a  good  example  of  the  fine  blue  ware,  embossed  with  figures 
of  four  animals,  probably  dogs  and  wolves,  resembling  the  curious  pot- 
tery described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Artis,  in  bis  Account  of  Castor  and 
its  fictile  Manufactures.  It  is  of  simtiar  workmanship  and  general  fashion 
as  the  remarkable  vase  found  at  Bedford  Purlieus,  and  represented  in  Mr. 
Hartshome's  Memoir  on  Roman  remains  in  Nortbamptonshire,  printed  in 
the  Aichsologia".  These  discoveries  were  made  recently  near  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  at  Princethorp,  on  the  Fobs  Way,  and  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Leam,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Roach 
Smith's  "  Collectanea  Antiqua,"  as  a  post  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. The  vase,  above  mentioned,  with  figures  in  relief,  was  found  with 
other  vessels,  and  a  few  relics  of  bronze  and  iron,  near  Cave's  Inn,  the  re- 
puted birth-place  of  Urban  Cave,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  roftd. 
They  were  brought  to  light  in  digging  gravel,  and  a  human  skeleton  was 
disinterred,  with  great  quantities  of-fragments  of  "Samian,"  oi  mortaria 
impressed  with  the  potters'  stamps,  necks  of  amphone,  bones,  and  cmns  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius,  Alexander  Severus,  Commodiu,  and  Con- 

*  Arch*ologi«l  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  S17.      bright.  The  eiample  found  bj  Mr.  Monl- 

*  Archsologu, ToL ix:iu. pL  111.  Thii  trie  il  about  one-lhird  of  that  dimemiiaii, 
•Ingulu  TM«  meuun*  abont  1£  incbei  in      tb«  de^ga  equally  ipiriMd  in  chancier. 
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aUntine.     The  rollotring  potters'  marks  were  noticed  ;    katini. — ybhc. — 
OP.  CBE9.  posiibljr  the  same  as  Crestio,  whose  wares  are  found  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Moultrie  communicated  at  the  same  time  representations  of  a  quern, 
now  in  his  poesession,  which  appears  to  be  a  remarltably  good  and  perfect 


example  of  the  ancient  hand  mill  '  It  wag  discovered  in  digging  for 
gravel  on  a  conical  hill  called  the  Bigginf,'  over  which  the  WatUng  Street 
passes,  about  three  miles  from  Rugby.  Near  it  were  found  many  human 
bones,  together  with  leaden  and  stone  rings  and  beads,  supposed  to  be  of 
Boman-British  date ;  and,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  a  morse,  or 
fastening  for  the  ecclesiastical  cope,  was  found,  apparently  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  supposed  by  Mr.  Blozam  to  have  belonged  to  a  monk  of  the 
neighbouring  cell  of  Holywell,  destroyed  in  1320."  The  quern,  of  a  form 
rarely  found  in  perfect  state,  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  stone,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  latter  being  slightly  convex,  and  raised  at  the  margin ;  the 
lower  surface  of  the  upper  stone  being  rather  hollow,  to  fit.  The  material 
appears  to  be  the  common  mill-stone  grit.  .The  aperture  at  the  mde  of 
the  npper  stone  was  probably  contrived  for  the  insertion  of  a  handle ; 
whilst  a  wooden  plug  was  inserted  in  the  cavity  in  the  lower  stone  (which 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter)  and  formed  with  a  spindle,  upon  which  the 
upper  stone  was  placed,  and  turned ;  the  stones  were  thus  kept  in  place, 
and  the  spindle  only  partially  filUng  the  cavity  in  the  upper  stone,  the 
grain  fell  gradually  through  the  passage  from  the  small  basin  above,  and 
was  thrown  out  in  flour  at  the  sides.  "I  have  myself  worked  the  quern 
on  this  principle  (Mr.  Moultrie  observes)  and  found  it  answer  adtnir^ly." 
The  queroB  of  this  form  are  of  less  common  occurrence  than  the  flat  discs, 
mostly  of  coarse  conglomerate,  or  "  pudding  stone,"  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  England.  A  quern  of  similar  fashion,  found  on  Harthill  Moor, 
Derbyshire,  a  district  abounding  in  anliquiliea  of  the  Early  British  age,  is 
preserved  in  Mr.  Bateman's  Museum,  and  represented  in  bis  valuable 
"  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,"  p.  127. 

BAXON  rEBIOD. 

The  ancient  bronze  bell,  of  which  representations  are  here  submitted  to 
our  readers,  has  been  assigned,  with  much  probability,  to  Anglo-Saxon 

'  Then  a  a  village  called  Bigpn  in  Derbjthiie,  where  mmj  uidqnitie*  bsn  been 
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timei.  Although  there  may  be  no  diBtinct  eridence  ta  {nore  the  preciM 
date  of  tfaiB  curioua  relic,  the  form  and  mode  of  cmutmction  appears  lo 
■hew  conaiderable  antiquity,  bearing  no  resemblaiice  ta  any  Bimilar  object 
of  a  later  age  than  that  to  which  antiquarians  have  attributed  IL  We  ait 
indebted  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford  for  permitting  thia  beQ  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  also  for  the  following  paiticnlan  t^aidicg 
the  discovery. 

"  The  bell  was  found  at  Marden,  b  Herefordshire,  in  cleaning  out  a  pond ; 
it  lay  below  the  mud  and  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  for  centoiies, 
and  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  lerel  of  the  adjacent  groand, 

"  The  pond  is  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  church  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  St,  Ethelbert,  murdered  by  0&,  was  said  to  hare  been 
deposited,  and  in  which  there  is  still  a  hole  in  a  stone  of  the  floor,  where 
tradition  says  the  body  rested,  and  a  miracnloos  spring  arose.  The  pond  is 
in  a  field  belonging  to  the  vicar,  and  adjacent  to  the  vicarage  bouse,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  that  of  Ofia's  palace ;  whilst 
others  claim  that  distinction  for  '  Sutton  Walls,'  about  a  mile  distant. 
That  spot  was  evidently  a  Roman  encampment,  possibly  occupied  in  later 
times  by  Ofia,  and  his  palace  built  thereon;  it  is  an  elevated  pocdtion,  and 
in  the  area  there  is  a  hollow,  still  called  '  the  king's  cellar,'  where  it  is 
said  that  a  precious  diadem  was  found  some  years  unce. 

"  The  bell  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  a  sheet  of  mixed  metal,  which 
had  been  hammered  into  shape :  it  is  four-sided,  resembling  other  ancient 
bells  existing  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales ;  it  is  riveted  bother  on  each  side, 
and  the  handle  is  rounded  on  the  loner  side,  possibly  to  be  more  conve- 
niently held  in  the  hand.  The  clapper  is  lost,  but  there  b  a  loop  inude 
from  which  it  was  suspended. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  at  Marden  among  the  common  people  that  there  lies 
in  the  river  Lugg,  near  the  church,  a  large  silver  bell,  which  will  never  be 
taken  out  until  two  white  oxen  are  attached  to  it,  to  draw  it  from  the  river. 
The  glebe  and  great  dthes  of  Marden,  held  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford,  were  granted  by  Ofia." 

Thia  ancient  relic  measures  fifteen  inches  in  height,  including  the  handle: 
the  sides  are  not  of  equal  breadth ;  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  mouth  is 
eight  inches.  In  the  Dublin  Fenny  Journal  two  ancient  bells  of  similar 
square  form,  resembling  the  modem  sheep-bell,  are  represented*;  one  of 
them  was  found  with  "  Celtic  weapons,"  as  stated,  in  the  county  Monaghan ; 
the  other  is  of  mixed  metal,  hammered  and  riveted  together,  and  it  was  dug 
out  at  Loughmore,  co.  Limerick,  near  the  celebrated  abbey  of  MuDgrel. 

Mr.  Weetwood,  in  one  of  his  interesting  memoirs  published  in  the 
Cambrian  ArchRological  Journal,  has  brought  together  a  vety  curious  mass 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  ancient  portable  bells  of  the  British  and  Irish 
churches,  and  the  veneration  with  which  they  were  regarded,  as  recorded  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  on  account  of  the  holy  persons  to  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged.     We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Westwood'a  able 
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noticefl  tot  Airther  informatioii  on  Uus  curioiu  subject'.  Hany  ancieiit  bella 
exist  in  IreUnd,  the  objects  of  supentitioiiB  veneration,  enclosed  in  oms. 
mental  cues,  which  may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  examples 
of  andent  working  in  metals,  which  have  been  preserved  in  these  kingdoms ; 
meation  is  made  of  (bem  by  Mr.  Wakeoun,  in  his  useful  Manual  of  Irish 
Antiquities,  and  by  other  writers.  An  exceedingly  curious  specimen,  found 
in  Argylbhire,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
was  communicated  to  the  Institute  through  the  kindness  of  their  Secretary, 
Mr.  Tumbull,  at  the  York  meeting ;  and  some  of  our  readers  may  recall  to 
mind  another  valuable  example,  the  Cloghorha,  or  Golden  Bell  of  St. 
Senanus,  in  the  possession  of  the  Keane  family,  of  co.  Clare,  for  the  es- 
hibtdon  of  which,  in  the  museum  at  Norwich,  the  Institute  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  Deaborougb  Bedford.  This  bell  is  attributed  to  the  sixth 
ceotury. 


The  curious  specimens  of  ancieat  church-plate,  of  which  representations 
are  here  given,  have  been  communicated  by  (be  Rev,  AUred  G.  Smith,  of 
CbewtOR  Mendip,  Somerset,  with  the  following  account. 

"Tlie  chalice  and  paten  were  found  some  few  years  since  in  the  register 
chest  Bt  Chewton  Mendip  ;  ihey  are  of  silver  gilt.  The  device  in  the 
centre  of  the  paten  ia  the  Agnus  Dei,  surrounded  by  the  inHcription — Ecce 
Agnus  Dei  Jesus.  The  chalice  is  of  very  elegant  form,  and  in  fair  preserva- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  paten :  there  are  three 
Bilversmiths'  marks  on  the  upper  rim,  repeated  on  the  foot,  of  which  I  send 
representations,  which  may  aid  in  fixing  the  date*.  I  cannot  conceive  why 
these  were  discarded  in  favour  of  the  present  communion  plate,  which  al- 
though  decent  and  good,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  ancient  plate ; 
and  the  latter  is  in  so  good  preservation  as  only  to  require  cleaning  to  fit 
tiiem  for  present  use. 

"  The  church  of  Chewton  Mendip  is  of  Early  English  date,  but  there  is  a 
fine  old  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side,  and  some  Norman  work  in  the 
buttresses,  mouldings,  and  ornaments.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  county :  its  pinnacles  and  parapet  are  peculiarly  elegant.  There 
are  two  monumental  effigies  in  the  church,  mentioned  by  Camden  as  repre- 
senting William  de  Bonville  and  hia  lady.  I  am  engaged  at  my  leisure 
moments  in  scraping  off  the  thick  layers  of  whitewash  and  plaster  which 
cover  these  figures :  the  knight  I  find  lo  be  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail '."  Of 
theM  neglected  specimens  of  monumental  sculpture,  our  obliging  corres- 

r  ArcliSDlogU  Canibignria,  vol.  iii.  pp.  year   ia    not    to    be   decyphned.      Tha 

230.  301.   Theae  notice*  will  be  caotiaued  leopard's  head  wu  in  lue  M  early  u  (be 

in  fatnre  naiiiben  of  that  intereiting  pe-  reign  of  Edward  l,,a>  orduned  by  staL  28 

riodicaL  Edw.  I.  c.  20. 

•    Mi.  Smith  subaequently  Forwarded  '  These  memoTisla  bare  been  attributed 

impreniona  in  aeating-waz  of  theae  assay-  to  William  lord  BoDTilIe,whDlait  his  head 

marks,  DDE  of  which  is  the  lenpard'a  head,  *I   the  eecond  battle  of  St  Alban'a,  in 

crawDad,  proving  the  chalice  to  hr  of  Eng;-  IMO,  and  hia  wife  Elisabeth. — ColtlDioa't 

liih  iabricatioa :   the  letter  nurking  the  Miit.  of  Somerset,  voL  ii.  p.  1 19. 
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pondent  promises  a  fnither  kcconnt,  when  be  hu  dirested  than  at  tbe  tat- 
Bightlj  covering  which  concekls  the  details;  and  he  proposes  to  seiidoolicea 
of  other  specimeiu  of  ancient  plate,  existing  in  the  neighbonring  polish 
cfaurcbe*.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  sketc^iea  of 
nich  subjects  will  be  Tery  acceptable,  especially  of  examples  bearing  a  date, 
or  any  anna  or  ornament  aerving  to  fix  tbe  age ;  and  accompanied  hy  im- 
pressions in  seaUng  wax  or  gutta  percha  tram  the  assay  marks,  by  which 
the  date  of  fabrication  may  be  ascertained.  Tbe  rasters  of  these  marks 
in  the  custody  of  the  goldsmiths*  company  do  not  go  back  furlber  than  1687, 
but  tbe  list  might  easily  be  extended  by  coOecting  the  marks  from  plate  of 
earlier  date,  and  such  a  list  would  frequently  prove  very  nsefiil. 

The  introduction  of  tbe  valuable  substance,  just  mentioned,  has  afforded 
to  arcbieolt^ts  a  most  valuable  means  of  taking  impressions  from  teals, 
coins,  or  any  object  either  in  intaglio  or  relief,  withoat  risk  of  injury  to  the 
ori^nal,  and  most  durable.  Such  impressions  may  be  transmitted  by  post 
with  the  fullest  security,  and  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning,  Mr.  Oldham,  Mr.  Franks,  and  several  collectors,  for  interesting 
foe-similes  of  teals  thus  obtained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  As 
enquiries  have  repeatedly  been  made  at  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  Institute,  and 
on  other  occasions,  regarding  tbe  mode  of  working  the  '  Gntta  percha,'  we 
are  persuaded  that  tbe  following  instmctiona,  for  which  our  best  thanks 
are  due  to  tbe  Rev.  S.  Blois  Turner,  of  Haleawoitb,  will  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  many  readers.     His  formula  is  thus  clearly  expressed : — 

"The  preparadon  I  use,  is  that  commonly  sold  for  the  soles  of  shoes, 
and  I  prefer  the  thickest,  as  being  less  trouhleaome  to  work  into  a  mas*. 
In  chooung  the  Percha,  I  tty  to  select  that  which  is  the  freest  from  im- 
purities. The  next  step  is  to  procure  a  convenient  vessel  to  contain  boil- 
ing water,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  a  covered  tin  pan  upon  feet ;  under 
this  I  place  a  spirit  lamp,  which  keeps  the  water  at  a  prqter  temperature, 
and  saves  much  time  when  there  are  many  seals  to  be  copied.  A  common 
saucepan  on  the  fire  wilt,  however,  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
When  the  water  boils  I  put  in  a  piece  of  Percha  of  the  size  required, 
replace  the  cover  and  let  it  remain  in  the  water  till  quite  soft ;  this  will  be 
in  two  or  three  minutes.  I  then  take  it  oat,  wipe  it  quite  dry  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  knead  it  till  moderately  cool,  and  place  it  upon  a  piece  of 
tin  or  any  metal  (as  it  will  sometimes  adhere  to  wood.)  I  then  imbed  the 
seal  to  be  copied  firmly  into  the  soft  mass  of  Percha,  leaving  the  face  or 
portion  of  the  seal  a  little  above  the  bed  of  Percha.  This  requires  aome 
little  attention,  because  if  the  seal  is  not  equally  supported,  it  may  perhaps 
crack  when  pressare  is  applied.  In  a  few  minutes,  that  is  as  soon  as  the 
Percha  becomes  bard,  tbe  seal  is  ready  for  the  next  operation.  This  is 
done  by  putting  a  second  piece  of  Percha  into  the  boiling  water,  and 
treating  it  as  the  former  piece,  taking  great  care  to  avoid  enclosing  any  ui 
in  the  folds  of  tbe  Percbo,  during  tbe  kneading.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  annoyances  we  have  to  contend  with,  one  air  bubble  apoiliog 
an  otherwise  excellent  impression.    When  properly  perfbrmed,  the  Po^ 
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abould  be  kneaded  into  the  form  of  a  \>aM,  or  aa  near  the  shape  of  tbe 
object  to  be  copied,  aa  may  be  convenient,  and  tbe  lurface  should  look 
smooth  end  glazed.  I  then  piesa  it  finnly  upon  the  face  of  the  aeal,  lay 
a  piece  of  braaa  or  tin  over  it,  place  it  under  a  screw  presa,  and  press  it 
gradually.  It  does  not  require  any  great  pressure,  and  for  seala,  aay  from 
one  to  three  incbea  in  diameter,  I  rather  prefer  a  weight  of  a  atone  or  iron 
to  tbe  press.  As  aoon  aa  the  Fercha  is  cool,  it  may  be  taken  from  the 
aeal  without  difficulty,  and  1  then  have  a  perfect  matrix. 

"  When  this  matrix  ia  perfectly  cool,  you  may  make  aa  many  aeala  horn 
it  aa  yon  please,  using  Percha  in  the  manner  just  described,  instead  of 
sealing-wax,  there  being  this  peculiar  property  in  tbe  Percha,  that  when 
once  cold  the  aame  aubatance  warm  will  not  adhere  to  it.  I  have  in  tbis 
way  copied  some  hundreds  of  seals,  with  little  or  no  damage ;  of  course 
occasionally  small  portions  of  wax  will  come  off,  hut  thia  ia  tbe  resalt  of  a 
former  fracture,  and  not  of  the  present  operation,  and  would  happen 
equally  if  clay  or  plaster  were  used.  I  think  tbe  largest  aeals  I  have 
Buccesafully  copied,  are  the  exchequer  seals  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, aa  at  pieaent  I  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  tbe  Percha  sufficiently  hot 
to  copy  large  seals,  without  ita  being  too  much  so  when  first  applied.  But 
medallions,  or  any  objecta  not  affected  by  heat,  may  be  copied  of  almost 
any  size.  I  ahould  aay  tbat  I  have  not  at  present  ventured  to  copy  any 
seals  of  that  peculiar  white  and  crumbling  composition  of  which  we  find 
tbe  earlier  series  formed. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  further  to  add.  I  would  merely 
remark  that  in  all  crafts  it  is  necessary  to  form  an  apprenticeship,  this 
rule  is  equally  applicable  to  the  workers  in  Gutta  percba,  and  it  ia  advis- 
able for  the  novice  to  begin  upon  objects  of  little  value.  Coins  and 
medals  afford  excellent  practice,  they  cannot  be  injured  by  tbe  process, 
and  in  copying  them  many  little  details  tn  the  manipulation,  tbe  exact 
heat,  the  simplest  way  of  kneading  tbe  Percha,  and  sundry  other  little 
matters  may  be  learnt  which  it  ia  impoaaible  to  detail,  and  which  experi- 
ence only  can  teach. 

"  I  will  only  say  that  having  been  a  collector  of  seals  for  some  years, 
and  having  tried  all  the  uaual  aubstancea,  sulphur,  plaater,  wax,  clay,  and 
(be  electrotype,  I  have  quite  come  to  the  conclnuon  tbat  Outta  percha  ia 
superior  to  all,  in  every  respect," 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Smirke  the  following  "  Daubta  on 
the  supposed  removal  of  the  Porch  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,"  in  reference 
to  a  paaaage  in  the  admirable  Trealiae,  by  Professor  Willis,  on  Archi- 
tectural terms,  published  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

"  The  author  of  the  *  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  middle  ages,' 
in  his  very  valuable  and  learned  work,  baa  noticed  a  section  of  the  mould- 
ings of  the  north  porch  in  the  above  church,  which  is  extant  in  the  MS,  of 
William  of  Worcester,  The  MS.  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  mould, 
ings,  described  aa  the  operacio  artifiosa  porticdt  borealit,  &e.  The  porch 
corresponding  with  tbe  plan  is  now  on  tbe  aoutb  side,  and  there  is  no  porch 
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on  the  north,  and  the  author  is  disposed  to  explain  this  difficulty  by  con- 
cluding that  it  has  been  removed  from  its  original  position,  and  replsMd 
vhere  it  now  stands.     The  reasons  assigned  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  mistake  of  north  for  Bouth  might  easily  have  occurred  once,  for 
William  of  Worcester  is  evidently  a  very  careless  writer,  and  has  in  otlier 
instances  made  similar  mistakes ;  thus,  in  speaking  of  the  tower  of  the 
same  church  in  another  place,  he  calls  the  east  end  the  para  oeeidetUalii; 
but  be  is  not  likely  to  have  repeated  the  mistake  twice  over,  and  in  English 
as  well  as  Latin. 

This  reason  appears  (vrith  all  deference  to  the  learned  professor)  to  be 
founded  on  a  misreading  of  the  English  part  of  the  description  attached  to 
the  drawing.  He  reads  it — *  Thys  ys  the  same  moold  of  the  porche  dare 
yn  the  north  syde  of  the  chyrch  of  Seynt  Stevyn.'  The  more  correct 
reading  appears  to  be — '  Thys  ys  the  janu  (jamb)  moold  of  the  porche  door 
yn  the  touth  syde,  &c.'  The  first  letter  of  the  word  'south'  ia  indeed 
represented  in  the  fac-simile  by  something  more  like  a  Greek  fr  than  either 
an  «  or  an  r;  hut  the  remaining  letters  cannot  be  doubted. 

2.  The  other  reason  assigned  for  the  conjecture  is,  that  'the  pordi 
shews  signs  of  having  been  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  in  a 
clumsy  manner ;  for  one  stone  on  each  side,  containing  one  of  the  leaves, 
has  plainly  been  turned  wrong  side  upwards,  and,  if  counterchanged,  the 
error  would  be  corrected.' 

Having  examined  the  door  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Bristol, 
I  must  own  my  inability  to  perceive  the  symptoms  of  unskiliul  removal 
pointed  out  by  the  author.  The  porch  has  indeed  undergone  various 
altera^ons  and  restorations  down  to  the  period  of  living  memory ;  but 
the  old  mouldings,  on  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  porch,  seem  to  hsve 
undergone  less  change  than  most  other  parts.  The  leaves  in  the  t<ro 
boilow  mouldings  (or  casements)  are  indeed  by  no  means  very  symmetri- 
cally arranged ;  but  the  defect  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  original  exe- 
cution of  the  different  blocks  of  sculptured  stone  which  compose  the  jsmhs, 
than  to  the  careless  collocation  of  them.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
leaves  in  the  two  parallel  hollows  is  an  alternate  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  lowest  on  each  side,  which  appear  to  have  been  purposely 
placed  in  one  horizontal  line.  This  arrangement  necessarily  produces  an 
irregularity,  and  tlie  want  of  symmetry  is  aggravated  by  the  irr^ular 
manner  in  which  each  leaf  has  been  introduced  on  the  block  which  bears  it. 
Each  block  is  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  the  leaf  on  it  occupies  a  place 
more  or  less  distant  from  one  end  of  it ;  nor  are  the  leaves  themselves  made 
in  pairs,  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other;  so  that  if  every  stone  weie 
detached  and  the  moulding  to  be  re-composed  with  them,  I  believe  that 
master '  Benet,  le  ffremason,'  himself  could  not  make  a  perfectly  harmo- 
nious and  regular  whole  out  of  such  ingredients.  A  suspicion  crossed 
my  mind  (which  I  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  some  more  experienced 
observer)  that  the  lowest  row  of  leaves  on  each  side  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent four  initial  letters ;  hut  the  decaying  state  of  the  sculpture  prevented 
me  from  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  poinL 
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William  of  Worceater  adverts  to  the  '  new  south  door '  on  other  occa- 
sions, in  describing  with  whimsical  exactness  the  precise  number,  direction 
and  length  of  the  lanes  leading  past  this  church.  In  p.  174  of  the  printed 
edition  he  speaks  of  the  '  tertia  venella  cundo  ad  ecclesiam  S.  Stephani 
per  portam  meridionalem  novam  eccleaiae.' 

Again,  he  mentions  a'quinta  renella  eundo  ah  domo  incipiente  coram 
pottam  meridionalem  ex  novo  factam  ecclesin.' 

Several  other  doors  on  the  north  and  west  side  and  in  the  tower  are 
also  mentioned,  but  none  are  noticed  with  any  allusion  to  their  recent  con- 
stmction.  The  position  of  all  can,  I  believe,  he  traced  in  the  present  build- 
ing, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  south  porch  in  the  north  nail  of  the  church,  or  any  assignable  reason 
for  removing  it  from  the  north  wall,  if  it  ever  stood  on  that  aide.  The 
north  wall  of  the  nave  is  bounded  by  the  open  church-yard,  and  presents  no 
indication  of  any  displaced  door,  nor  any  convenient  site  for  one. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  author  of  the  Itinerary  has  referred  to 
this  porch  four  times,  identifying  it  either  by  his  section  of  it,  or  by  the 
manifest  date  of  its  erection.  He  calls  it  (in  English  or  Latin)  the  south 
porch  three  times,  and  the  north  porch  once.  The  chances  are  therefore, 
at  least,  three  to  one  in  favour  of  an  original  southern  position. 

It  muat  be  owned  that  the  question  is  one  of  minor  moment,  and 
(whatever  be  the  solution  of  it)  certainly  one  which  in  no  degree  affects  the 
value  or  character  of  Professor  Willis's  excellent  treatise,  But  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  the  inaccuracies  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  Nasmyth's 
copy  of  the  MS.,  and  the  large  omissions  which  Cole's  unfinished  tran- 
script of  the  same  MS.  proves  Naamyth  to  have  made,  induce  regret  that 
William  Bottoner  did  not  meet  with  a  more  conscientious  editor.  Even 
his  pedometrical  propensities  are  not  without  interest :  they  supply  the 
only  proof,  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol 
probably  never  much  exceeded  its  present  length,  and  was  therefore  never 
completed," 

The  communication,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Charlton,  given  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal,  and  read  at  one  of  the  London  meetings,  has 
been  followed  by  several  interesting  notices  of  similar  memorials  and  sculp- 
tured crosses,  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Chalmers,  of  Auldbar,  who  has  for  some  years  collected  examples  of  the 
early  sculptures  in  North  Britain,  will  not  defer  giving  to  the  public  the 
results  of  his  enquiries ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  a 
volume,  specially  devoted  to  the  illustrntion  of  incised  slabs,  and  monumental 
memorials  with  crosses  flory  and  symbolical  devices,  baa  been  prepared  by 
the  Rev,  Edward  Gutts,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  examples  have  been  engraved  for  this  work,  which  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  amongst  archEeolo^cal  monographs. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Institute  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  commu- 
nicated rubbings  of  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
crosses  at  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  atyle  of  their  sculp- 
tured ornaments.     The  north  side  hears  representations  of  a  number  of 
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RDgle  fuU-Iengitb  figures  (the  apMtlcB  ?)  and  a  monBtrouB  dragon ;  the  soath 
■de  haa  an  elegant  flowing  ornament  of  branchea  and  leaves,  with  figures 
of  animals  and  birds  interspersed,  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  illuminations 
of  MSS.  of  the  Norman  period,  but  terminating  at  top  in  an  interlaced  ribboD- 
pattem,  of  the  At^O'Sason  style.  He  also  exhibited  rubbiags  and  drawings 
of  a  number  of  Welch  grave-stones,  ornamented  with  the  cross  flory,  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  earliest  appeared  to  be  those  having  the  cross  with  four 
equal  limbs,  of  the  Maltese  form  ■ , «  on  Uie  cross  of  St.  Bry nach,  in  Neveroe 
church,  Fembrokeehire.  This  fomi,  found  upon  stones  gradually  narrowed 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  ornamented  with  the  addition  of  a  terminal  fleur- 
de-lys  to  each  of  the  four  limbs,  subsequently  appeared,  with  the  additton  of 
a  long  basal  stem,  as  on  a  slab  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aide,  at 
Llandaff  cathedral.  To  this  succeeded  the  more  regularly  shaped  Cslvaiy 
cross,  with  limbs  of  unequal  length,  the  basal  one  being  by  far  the  longest, 
and  the  three  upper  ones  only  terminated  by  fleurs-de-lys,  or  other  oraaments, 
as  on  a  grave-stone  fornung  the  step  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  of 
Penarth  church,  Glamorganshire.  These  were  followed  by  croBs-etones  bear, 
ing  a  personal  indication  of  the  deceased.  Of  these  a  drawing  of  a  curious 
example  from  Margam  abbey  was  exhibited,  bearing  a  plain  Calvary  cross, 
with  a  key  on  its  left  side.  This  is  represented  on  a  stone  gradually  widtn- 
ing  from  the  top  U>  the  bottom,  suggesting  (be  possibility  that  it  may  be  a 
palimpsest,  which  haa  not  hitherto,  he  believed,  been  found  to  be  the  case 
with  these  stabe.  Another  beautiful  specimen  at  Mai^^am  is  a  singular  and 
very  beautiful  example  bearing  two  crosiers,  and  inscriptions,  and  having  the 
head  of  the  cross  ornamented  with  six  fleuts-de-lys,  pointing  inwardly  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  so  that  all  trace  of  a  cruciform  design  is  lost.  Another 
specimen,  forming  the  step  of  the  western  gateway  at  Diserth  church<yud, 
Flintshire,  has  the  head  of  the  cross  formed  of  a  circle,  inclosing  four 
smaller  circles,  each  bearing  a  fleur-de-Iys  in  its  centre,  and  has  a  long 
sword  on  its  right  side.  A  specimen  from  Brecon  priory  church-yard,  in 
addition  to  a  beautifully  ornamented  Calvary  cross,  bears  ahatchet  on  the  left 
«de,  and  the  name  of  the  deceased,  Sictin  ltto|^,  over  the  head  of  the  crocs. 
Another  specimen,  now  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  new  church  of 
Llanfihangel-Orom-du,  Brecknockshire,  has  the  head  of  the  cross  ornamented 
with  a  very  beautiful  geometrical  pattern  in  a  circle,  and  bears  a  coat  of 
arms  on  each  side,  whilst  a  rubbing  of  a  splendid  specimen  from  Brecknock 
priory  was  exhibited,  bearing  six  costs  of  arms  arranged  at  the  udes  of  the 
cross,  the  head  of  which  was  formed  of  four  fleurs-de-lys  in  a  circle,  and 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription  round  the  edge  of  the  stone,  bearing  the  date 
1569 ;  thus  proving  the  very  late  date  to  which  the  practice  of  ornamenting 
the  grave.stones  with  these  crosses  flory  waa  retained  in  Wales,  and  especi- 
ally in  Brecknockshire.  Rubbings  of  two  other  very  beautifully  omi- 
menled  slabs  from  Llandudno  church  on  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  made  b; 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westwood. 

•  Mr.  WeitwDod  luid  uovhere  met  with 
an;  Monet  ia  Walei  marked  with  the 
ConiUutioe  monogram  compoHd    of  X 
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The  occurrence  of  a  "  pklimpsest"  slab  is  here  conridered  by  Mr.  West* 
wood  as  or  great  rarity.  An  example,  honever,  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated, with  aeveral  drawings,  illustrative  of  the  architectural  peculiarities, 
capitals,  and  ancient  sculpture,  at  Focklington  church,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith.  An  incised  slab  exists  there,  with  a  cross  floiy,  gradated, 
the  date  being  at  least  a  century  prior  to  that  of  an  inscription  which  has 
been  cut  on  the  verge.  This  memorial,  not  easily  to  b«  decyphered,  has 
been  thus  read.  Hie  {attt  sn'a'msrgBttta  uviWdbID  qwmUi  pt'rina  |«iaslad 
aUns  Dfn  aftalxVU  Stpitba  snna  Vni  jncfiCtctlf.  This  memorial  ^ipears  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  'Wilherfoss,  of 
which  bouse,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hunter, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ellis,  vicar  of  Pocklington, 
Margaret  Eeyngwold  became  prioress,  about  1479,  and  she  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth  Lord,  confirmed  in  office,  Oct.  18,  1512,  precisely  corres- 
ponding with  the  date  on  the  tomb*.  Tbe  word  which  has  been  printed  Dim 
is  very  obscure,  it  has  also  been  read  sUm.  It  must,  however,  be  some 
word  eipresung  the  demise,  or  the  anniversary  celebration,  supposing 
that  nil  is  correct,  and  to  be  taken  as  the  future  tense.  The  date  is  in- 
scribed in  a  singular  manner,  with  one  "  Longobardic"  C,  one  majuscule 
old  English,  followed  by  three  minuscules  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyatt  Orford  has  supplied  fac-umlles  of  two  sculptured 
crosses  of  unusually  small  size,  and  of  early  Norman,  or  even  more  ancient, 
date.  They  are  at  present  in  the  garden  of  a  cottager  at  High.Lane,  (or 
Hoo-lane,  in  old  maps,)  about  five  miles  from  Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  Buxton  road.  They  were  ploughed  up  in  a  field  near  the  church  of 
Disley,  and  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  were  removed  to  High-Lane, 
fiir  safety,  by  the  late  Richard  Orford,  Esq.  They  are  composed  of  the 
cmumon  red  sand-stone  of  the  district,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 
carved,  aa  in  some  places  the  arris  is  perfect,  and  worked  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  delicacy.  The  same  character  of  oruament  appears  in  both :  they  were 
apparently  gxave-crossea,  as  the  lower  extremity  was  left  rough.  Several 
Norman  remains,  well  deserving  of  attention,  exist  in  the  neighhourhood. 

The  want  of  an  "  Atbena  Cantabrigienses"  has  long  been  a  cause  of 
complaint,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  deficiency  in  English  biography 
has  been  taken  into  due  consideration  by  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society. 
The  use  of  MSS.  and  private  sources  of  information  is  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  Rev,  J.  J.  Smith,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  at  Cambridge. 


The  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Institute  will  take  place  at  25,  Great 
George  Street,  on  the  following  Fridays,  January  5,  February  2,  March  2, 
April  13,  May  4,  June  1,  The  Annual  London  Meeting  will  he  held  on 
Thursday,  May  10;  and  the  Anniversary  Dinner  will  take  place  on  the  same 
day.  The  Annual  Local  Meeting  has  been  fixed  for  Salisbury  towards  the 
close  of  July.  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  Patron, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

■  Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  418. 
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DioTioNAST  07  QsBEK  AND  R0XA.N  AitTTQUTTiBB,  edited  by  WilUam 
Smith,  LL.D.  2nd  edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

These  are  three  worlds  open  to  the  inveBtig&tlonB  of  the  archKologist; 
three  fields  of  knowledge,  in  each  of  which  the  archeeolo^cal  etudeot 
requires  tfae  help  of  a  dictionary  of  antiquities.  The  first  is  tbe  clis- 
Hcal  world  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  second,  the  Oriental  world ;  the 
third,  the  medieval  world  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations,  whose  history, 
though  still  living,  is  in  ite  ori^n  ko  completely  connected  with  the  past, 
as  to  be  fairly  reckoned  amongst  the  "  antiquities"  of  the  human  race. 

Of  these  several  spheres,  the  first  has  always  had  the  advantage,  notonly 
in  the  greater  research  which  has  been  expended  upon  it,  hut  in  the  more 
compendious  methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
tbe  student.  Oriental  archteology  has  been  rendered  popular  only  through 
tbe  medium  of  its  conneston  with  the  Scriptures,  in  which  aspect  bowefer 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  perhaps  some  of  its  most  essential  points 
have  been  sufficiently  brought  forward ;  and  with  a  few  additions  "  Kitlo's 
Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature"  might  fairly  be  used  as  a  lexicon  of 
eastern  antiquities.  The  Medieval  world  has  been  less  fortunate,  and  the 
complaint  uttered  six  years  ago  from  the  chair  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford 
IB  Btill  true,  that  its  peculiar  antiquities  have  not  found  a  Lempriere,  an 
Ainsworth,  or  an  Adams ;  still  less  any  work  corresponding  either  in  fadli^ 
of  access,  or  excellence  of  execution,  to  the  admirable  Lexicon  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  improved  and  en- 
larged state  of  its  second  edition. 

To  represent  the  value  of  this  work  to  classical  students  is  a  task  which 
hardly  belongs  to  the  province  of  a  Journal  devoted  chiefly  to  medieval 
archoeology.  Those  only  who  in  their  early  years  have  toiled  through  the 
vague  and  confused  volumes  of  Adams  and  Potter,  can  fairly  appreciate  the 
services  conferred  upon  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  this  country,  by 
the  labours  of  William  Smith  and  Leonhard  Schmiti.  Nor  is  the  credit 
due  to  the  Editor  diminished  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  such  a  woric  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  the  age.  What  ia  every  one's  business 
is  no  one's,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  would  have  had  the  patience  and  skill 
to  embody  with  so  much  success  the  joint  efforts  of  England  and  Germany, 
— the  learning  of  the  established  Universities,  and  of  their  humbler  rivals 
in  other  spheres  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  vast  proportion  of  articles  contributed 
to  the  work  by  Dr.  Smith  himself. 
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But  it  may  be  interestiDg  to  the  readers  of  the  ArchKological  Journal  to 
observe  the  pointa  of  contrast  which  a  dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities offers  with  the  sphere  of  Oriental  or  Medieval  archeology,  and  to 
enquire  how  far  the  want  of  corresponding  works,  of  which  we  just  now 
spoke,  in  those  two  great  departments,  ia  supplied,  or  might  be  to  a  greater 
extent  supplied,  by  a  Lexicon  professedly  confined  to  purely  classical  sub- 
It  is  naturally  to  the  external  objects  only  of  the  barbarian  world  that 
we  can  expect  to  find  any  allusion  in  this  work.  But  the  well-known  fact 
that  from  time  to  time  articles  of  dress,  or  arms,  were  adopted  both  by  Greeks 
and  Bomana,  from  their  northern  and  eastern  neighbours,  will  prepare  us  for 
occasional  notices  of  the  outward  aspect  of  that  vast  mass  of  human  life, 
which  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient  world  for  so  many  centuries, 
before  the  final  irruption,  which  blended  them  for  ever  together.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  how  close  a  similarity  was  in  these  pointa  exhibited, 
between  all  these  various  races,  for  alt  this  long  period,  in  contrast  to  the  no 
less  striking  similarity,  which  gave  as  it  were  a  family  likeness  to  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  classical  civilization,  which  lay  enclosed  within  this  heteroge- 
neous, but  still  uniform,  belt  of  barbarism.  What  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
said  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tribes  adjacent  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  in  contradistinction  to  his  own  countrymen,  was 
true  of  all  the  populations  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  not  only 
till  the  fall  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  a  great  degree  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  some  points  even  to  the  present  day.  "  They  carry  bows  and 
a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trowsers,  and  with  hats  on  their  heads  *." 
This  quotation  is  well  introduced  in  one  of  the  beat  articlea,  with  which 
we  have  met  in  the  dictionary,  viz.,  that  on  the  eubject  of  the  barbarian  dresa 
on  "  Bracca;,"  which  is  worth  reading,  as  a  good  illuetralion  both  of  the 
marked  contrast  which  existed  between  the  classical  and  barbarian  dress, 
and  also  of  the  manner  in  which,  by  occasional  exceptions,  the  barbarian 


costume,  and  (aa  in  this  case)  the  Celtic  word  describing  it,  was  adopted  ir 
•  Herodat.,  v.  49. 
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the  Roman  empire.  And  to  the  posMBsors  of  the  first  edition  it  may  be 
amuung  to  leam  in  addition  to  their  previous  knowledge  that  up  to  the  tjnte 
of  Alexander  Severua,  those  emperors  who  had  adopted  trowsers,  wore  them 
crimson,  (like  the  French  soldiers  of  the  present  day,)  a  fashion  which  he 
exchanged  for  white  >>.  We  do  not  see  however  why  in  return  for  the  in- 
sertion of  this  curioos  fact  in  the  second  edition,  the  numerous  reference*  for 
the  practice  in  different  nations,  and  the  description  of  the  trowsera  (m  the 
hanks  of  the  Eutine,  from  Ovid  and  Euripides,  should  have  been  struck  out 
d  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  first  edition.  If  such  articles  ue 
admissible  at  all,  it  would  surely  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  we  rather  regret  that  some  other  words  of  the 
same  kind, "  Mitra,"  and  perhaps  "  Sagum,"  should  not  have  been  more  iiilly 
followed  out  into  their  use  in  the  Christian  and  barbarian  world.  In  the 
former  case,  it  would  not  have  been  an  undue  digression  to  have  traced  the 
steps  by  which  the  variegated  ribbon  of  the  female  bead-dress  grew  into  the 
chosen  symbol  of  episcopacy ;  as  in  the  anali^ons  case  of  "  Diadema"  the 
transition  is  well  pointed  out  between  the  white  band  of  the  male  head-dress, 
and  the  crown  of  modem  sovereigns.  In  the  latter,  it  would  have  been 
both  convenient  and  interesting  to  have  had  brought  together  the  various 
passages  which  exhibit  the  Scotch  plaid,  as  the  mark  of  the  Celtic  nee,  in 
its  earliest  appearance. 

Next  perhaps  to  the  article  on  "Braccte"  those  on  "ArmilUe"  and 
"  Torques"  are  the  most  complete  of  their  kind,  of  which  the  first  is  iflus- 
trated  by  the  woodcut  of  a  golden  bracelet  found  in  Cheshire,  and  the  second 
by  one  of  a  torquis  found  in  Brecknockshire.  Under  the  head  of  "  Hastie,'' 
a  clear  account  may  be  found  of  the  Gaulish  "  Gtesum"  or  "  Sparus,"  (evi- 
dently our  word  "  spear,")  and  of  the  German  "  Framea."  Under  the  head 
of  "Pallium,"  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Ifuruiv  with  the  oriental  "Hyke" 
is  well  given ;  and  the  article  "  Tiaras"  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  oriental  head-dress.  The  Celtic  word  "  Caracalta,"  fomiliar  to  us  is 
the  Bumame  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  compelled  the  use  of 
it  at  court,  and  afterwards  employed  to  designate  the  hood  of  the  clergy,  is 
a  curious  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  foreign  dresses  were  introduced 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  much  as  "paletots"  and  the  like  creep 
gradually  into  universal  use  amongst  ourselves. 

These  are  the  principal  allusions  in  the  volume  to  the  costume  of  die 
unclassical  world.  In  other  departments  of  life,  they  are  necessarily  much 
more  scanty.  The  article  "  Basilica"  contains  a  short  account  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Roman  hall  of  justice  into  a  Christian  church.  In  humbler 
life  it  is  interesting  to  find  under  the  heads  of  "Bascauda"  and  "Carrugo" 
the  Celtic  originab  of  our  "  Basket"  and  "  Carriage." 

Probably  there  are  many  other  illustrations  of  modem  archreology  which 
have  escaped  us :  but  these  will  suffice  to  shew  that  they  are  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  above  in- 
stances give  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  work — 
*  LiuipriiAlai.  Serei.,  4«. 
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that  not  only  (according  to  the  old  apologue)  do  they  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  few  bricks,  brought  to  shew  what  the  house  is  like,  hut  they 
are  brought  from  that  part  of  the  house  to  which  avowedly  the  least  attea- 
tion  has  been  paid,  and  apparently  (if  one  may  judge  by  the  alterations 
ia  the  aiticleB  "  Castra,"  "  Chiridota,"  and  "  BraccE,")  lees  attention  in  the 
second  edition  than  in  the  first.  At  least  however  they  will  furnish  good 
models  for  the  mode  of  treating  the  eame  subjects,  if  any  adventurous  stu- 
dent of  future  years  should  be  incited  to  attempt  a  similar  "  opus  deaidera- 
tum"  in  the  field  of  medieval  antiquities. 

We  add  one  or  two  extracts  with  their  accompanying  illustrations. 

"Armills.  These  seem  to  have  been  frequently  made  without  having 
their  ends  joined,  they  were  then  curved  so  aa  to  require  when  put  on  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  their  ends  drawn  apart  from  one  another,  and 


according  to  their  length  they  went  i 
or  even  a  greater  number  of  times. 
Hamilton's  great  work  on  Greek 
"The  following  cuts  exhibit 
Roman  bracelets :  thefirstfigure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  dis- 
covered at  Rome  on  the  Pala- 
tine mount;  the  second  a  gold 
bracelet  found  in  Britain  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  appears  to  be  made  of 
two  gold  wires  twisted  t(^ther, 
and  the  mode  of  fastening  it  upon 
the  arm  by  a  clasp  u  worthy  of 
observatioa. 


ice  or  twice  or  thrice  round  the  arm. 
The  annexed  cut  is  from  Sir  W. 
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"  The  third  figure  reprcKnta 
an  annilla  which  must  have  been 
intended  m  a  reward  for  aoldiere, 
for  it  would  be  ridiculoua  to  tup- 
pose  such  a  maaaiTe  ornament  to 
have  been  designed  for  women. 
The  original  of  pure  gold  is  m(»« 
than  twice  the  length  of  the 
figure, and  was  found  in  Cheshire. 
[Another  ofpreciselyiimilaT  form 
and  metal  has  recentlj  been  found  . 
in  the  fens  near  Cambridge.]" 


"  The  haata  or  spear  frequently  had  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  middle 
of  the  shaft,  which  was  called  dyivXi)  by  the  Greeks,  and  amtnhan  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  was  of  assistance  in  throwing  the  spear.  The  annexed 
cuts  shew  the  various  forma  of  the  spear,  and  the  figure  taken  &om  Sir  W. 


Hamilton's  Etruscan  Vasea  represents  the  OTMntum  attached  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  a  little  above  the  middle."  p.  588, 

"  The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pinB,  taken  from  originals  in  bronze, 
Tary  in  length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches,  [These  are 
frequently  found  in  England  in  metal,  bone,  wood,  Sec]  They  were  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  with  us,  and  also  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of 
plaiting  the  hair  and  then  faeteoing  it  with  a  pin  or  needle  is  shewn  in  the 
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annexed  Sgare  of  a  female  head  taken  from  a  marble  group,  which  wai 
found  at  Apt  in  the  nouth  of  France."  p.  14. 

"  Amphone.    The  roost  important  employment  of  the  amphora  was  for' the 
preseiration  of  wine.     The  following  woodcut  taken  from  a  paiiitiiig]|on  the 


walls  of  a  house  at  Pompeii  repreaents  the  mode  of  filling  the  amphora  from 
a  wine  cart."  p.  90,  An  amphora,  of  this  precise  form,  found  at  lindaell, 
Essex,  is  preserved  in  the  interesting  local  museum  at  Saffron  Walden. 


A  HisiOBT  OF  Abchitectcke  im  Enoiakd.    By  George  Ayliffe  Poole, 
M.A,.  Vicar  of  Welford.     London,  1848. 

The  want  of  a  good  Mlslorj  of  Architecture  in  England  has  long  been 
acknowledged  and  felt.  Rickman's  work  is  invaluable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
for  what  it  professes  to  he, "  An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture in  England."  Until  this  preliminary  step  had  been  gained,  any 
endeavour  to  write  a  history  must  necessarily  have  failed.  The  Chrono- 
logicwl  Table  in  the  Companion  to  the  Glossary  is  in  fact  the  skeleton  of  a 
history  of  architecture.  Mr.  Poole  has  availed  himself  freely  of  these  and 
other  aids,  making  frequent  reference  to  this  Journal  and  to  the  annual 
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Tolumea  of  the  Institute,  more  eapectally  to  Professor  Willis'i  valuable 
contributions,  which  maj^  be  reg'arded  as  chapters  of  the  learned  Professor's 
proposed  work,  which  he  has  been  induced  from  time  to  time  to  print  \)j 
the  udicitatioD  of  his  friends,  it  being  (^nerally  understood  that  he  has 
been  for  sevenU  years  engaged  in  preparing  a  Hietoiy  of  Architecture. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Poole  should  apparently  admit  as  genuine 
authorities  the  questionable  evidence  known  by  the  name  of  logulphui, 
(p.  83,)  and  the  theories  of  Mr.  Hope  respecting  the  Freemasons,  (p.  116.) 
Since  the  publication  of  so  many  builders'  contracts  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  Eleanor  crosses,'  of  St.  Stephen's 
chapel  and  of  York  Minster,  the  romantic  fiction  of  whole  troops  of  free- 
masons assembling  to  build  a  cathedra],  "  building  temporary  huts  for 
their  habitation  around  the  spot  where  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on," 
and  so  forth,  ought  to  be  altogether  exploded  and  refused  admission  into 
any  work  profeEsing  the  character  of  authentic  history.  The  fact  is  clear 
that  with  rare  exceptions  the  artisans  employed  were  natives  of  the  spot,  or 
the  immetUate  neighbourhood,  that  very  small  numbers  were  employed  at 
any  one  time,  and  that  they  succeeded  from  father  to  son,  generation  after 
generation,  in  carrying  on  the  great  work.  The  accounts  of  York  Minster 
pubjisbed  by  Mr.  Brown  are  conclusive  on  this  point ;  the  number  of  work-] 
men  employed  on  that  magnificent  structure  varied  from  twenty  to  fiffy  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Chapter,  a  corps  of  masons  and 
their  labourers  being  a  regular  part  of  the  establishment,  and  the  same 
&miliea  being  employed  for  centuries.  Of  these  masons  a  few  of  the  head 
men  were  free  masons,  or  fi'ee  carpenters,  the  rest  were  serfs.  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  the  master  mason  was  a  foreigner,  and  quite  as  often  an 
Englishman  in  France,  as  a  Frenchman  in  England. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  Mr.  Poole's  work  treat  of  the  history  of  arclii- 
tecture  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  in  the  sixth  chapter,— of  the  Norman 
period,  we  must  question  the  statement  that  "  the  style  now  called  Nor- 
man was  fully  established  on  the  continent  long  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury." p.  90.  We  believe  on  the  contrary  that  the  Norman  style  was  not 
established  any  where  until  Cowards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century ;  we  are 
aware  that  a  debased  imitation  of  Boman  work  continued  in  use,  but  the 
masonry  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  was  so  bad  that  very  little  wotk 
of  that  period  remains,  or  was  in  fact  of  long  duration ;  the  improved 
style  of  masonry  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and  to  which  the  durability  of 
their  structures  is  to  be  attributed,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
art  of  building,  and  the  characteristic  ornaments  by  which  it  was  ac- 
companied entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  style.  It  is  a  brftnc^  of 
the  Romanesque  style,  hut  is  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  other 
branches,  more  especially  with  the  earlier  structures  which  are  very  distinct 

The  seventh  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  Norman  period,  and  contuni 
useful  information  well  put  together.  The  ailment  about  the  use  of  brick 
might  be  considerably  strengthened  by  additional  and  earlier  sxampIeB  with 
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irliich  the  author  ftppeara  not  to  he  acquainted.  "  The  chancel  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,"  is  certainly 
not  the  moat  ancient  specimen  of  brick  building  remaiiiing  in  England. 
IIk  niina  of  the  priory  xt  Colchester  and  many  other  churchea  or  parts  of 
churches  in  that  place  and  (he  neighbourhood  are  built  of  brick,  some  of 
which  is  Romaa,  but  a  great  deal  is  not;  and  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
is  entirely  built  of  bricks  of  the  FlemiBh  ahape,  and  is  of  Ihe  time  of 
Henry  III.  Mr.  Hussey  has  pointed  out  some  excellent  examples  of  early 
moulded  brick-work  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.  Mr.  Poole  has 
here  fallen  too  much  into  the  popular  error  on  this  subject,  that  the  art  of 
making  bricks  was  lost  for  a  long  period :  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
tfaia  was  never  the  case.  ^ 

The  assertion  that  "  still  crypts  may  he  considered  distinctively  Saxon 
and  Norman  appendages  of  our  great  churches,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  later 
styles,  appears  to  rest  on  doubtful  evidence.  It  was  seldom  necessary  to 
rebuild  eo  massive  a  structure  as  the  crypt,  even  when  the  superstruC' 
ture  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  therefore  many  early  crypts  remain ; 
but  there  are  bo  many  crypts  of  the  later  styles  also,  that  it  is  evident  the  use 
of  them  waa  not  discontinued,  and  they  were  built  wherever  they  were 
wanted  throu^^hout  the  medieval  period. 

In  treating  of  "  the  symbolism  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  chapter  is., 
Mr.  Poole  is  more  temperate  than  most  writers  on  this  subject ;  that  there 
w  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  symbolism  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is 
the  exaggeration  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  into  minuti» 
that  has  often  made  it  appear  absurd.  Mr.  Poole  has  very  justly  drawn  this 
distinction ;  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words. 

"  In  short  we  must  not  take  Durandus  to  have  accomplished  more  than 
fae  professes  to  have  aimed  at,  or  we  shall  assuredly  either  pervert  his  au- 
thority,  or  set  him  down  as  having  treated  fancifully,  at  best,  a  subject 
which  will  bear  a  far  more  rigid  method.  For  instance,  in  bis  chapter  on 
belts,  he  says  that '  the  rope  by  which  the  tongue  is  moved  against  the  bell 
is  humility,  or  the  life  of  the  preacher,  and  that  the  same  rope  also  sheweth 
the  measure  of  our  own  hfe ;'  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  now 
if  Durandus  is  here  taken  to  imply,  that  the  bell-rope  is  intended  to  convey 
such  lessons,  or  that  it  was  so  arranged,  and  left  dependent,  that  it  might 
convey  them,  we  should  accuse  him  of  trifling ;  but  if  we  read  his  words  as 
those  of  a  very  pious  man,  accustomed  to  moralize  all  the  offices  and  instrU' 
ments  of  the  Church,  with  which  he  was  daily  conversant,  we  shall  find  few 
more  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  than  that  on  bells.  If  we  team 
with  him  to  find  '  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing,'  we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  him  because  he  does  not  either  prove,  or  desire  to  prove, 
that  every  thing  from  which  he  draws  a  lesson  was  really  intended  to  con- 
Tcy  that  lesson,  or  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  must  be  used  in 
treating  of  ecclesiastical  art,  tymbolic,  or  significant  of  Christian  doctrine." 
p.  176. 

Chapter  xii.,  **  The  Early  English  Period,"  is  satisfactory,  but  the  entire 
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oDiissioii  of  so  splendid  an  example  as  Lincoln  cathedral  is  remarkable. 
Chapter  liii.,  "  The  Period  of  Geometric  Tracery,"  requires  sorae  remark. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  style,  between  the  Early  English  and  the  Deco- 
raled,  was  proposed  to  the  Oxford  Archilecturai  Society  by  Mr,  E,  A. 
Freeman  in  1842;  the  same  idea  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Paley, 
and  now  by  Mr.  Poole  j  it  is  an  attractive  theory,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  its  finding  many  Totaries,  but  the  objection  which  was  made 
to  it  OD  its  first  proposal  still  holds  good.  It  le  not  easy  to  define  such  a 
style,  and  whilst  geometrical  tracery  was  used  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  both  the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated  styles,  there  are  no  other 
peculiar  features,  no  characteristic  mouldings,  or  doorways,  or  buttresses 
that  can  he  defined  as  belonging  to  the  "  Geometric  Period."  The  foliated 
circles,  or  trefoils,  and  quatrefoila  in  the  head  of  the  window  which  form 
geometrical  tracery,  are  constantly  used  in  good  Early  English  work, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  style.  Mr.  Poole  himself  points  out  ex- 
amples at  St.  Alban's  in  I'iU,  and  in  the  Galilee  at  Ely,  about  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  earlier,  but  these  do  not  agree  with  his  definition  of  tracery. 

"  So  long  as  the  additional  piercings  remain  separated  from  their  lancets 
by  a  portion  of  unmoulded  masonry,  and  uuaesociated  with  them  by  a  eeriea 
of  mouldings  common  to  the  whole  composition,  they  cannot  be  said  to  form 
tracery.  They  are  no  more  entitled  to  that  name  than  the  foliated  pierc- 
ings or  panels  in  the  spandrels  of  arches,  or  other  places  where  relief  is  re< 
quired.  As  for  instance  the  trefoils  in  spandrels  at  Ely,  where  the  quatre- 
fbils  between  the  lancets  have  been  already  mentioned.  But  by  and  bye 
the  circles  or  otlier  figures  (but  circles  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  the  least) 
are  formed  of  the  same  mouldings  as  the  wiudow-jambs,  and  rest  immedi- 
ately on  the  tops  of  the  lights,  or  on  one  another,  and  no  unmoulded  ma- 
sonry is  lell  between  them  ;  even  the  several  triangles  or  other  spaces  left, 
by  the  contact  of  the  circles,  being  pierced,  wherever  they  are  lai^  enongh 
for  the  mouldings  of  the  several  touching  circles  to  be  carried  through 
them.  And  now  we  have  tracery,  strictly  so  called ;  that  is,  a  net-work  of 
open  masonry,  in  no  part  more  solid  than  it  necessarily  becomes  by  the 
touchings  and  intersections  of  several  lines  of  equal  thickness."  p.  240. 

But  allowing  this  definition  of  tracery  to  be  good,  still  such  windows  as 
agree  with  this  definition  are  constantly  found,  evidently  of  the  same  sge 
and  part  of  the  same  work  with  simple  lancet  windows.  On  the  other  hand 
windows  with  geometrical  tracery  are  constantly  found  side  by  tdde  with 
others  having  flowing  tracery,  and  evidently  both  of  the  same  age  and  part 
of  the  same  work ;  and  that  not  always  early  Decorated  work.  The  form  of 
tracery  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  style  of  architecture ;  it  is  a 
convenient  mark  by  which  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish  a  style, 
and  as  such  Mr.  Rickmnn  employed  it,  but  other  characteristic  features 
must  go  along  with  it  to  constitute  a  separate  style. 

Geometrical  tracery  was  used  during  a  great  part  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  simultaneously  with  both  the  Early  English  and  the 
Decorated  styles,  and  the  confusion  of  which  Mr.  Poole  complatna  would  be 
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increased  tenfold  by  the  attempt  to  form  a  new  style,  of  which  no  satis- 
factory definition  can  be  ^ven.     Mr.  Poole  indeed  attempts  thia. 

"  Thus  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
ended  mitb  the  crosses  of  Queen  Eleanor,  (129*2,)  or  possibly  a  little  later, 
a  distinct  style,  neither  Early  Engliih  nor  Decorate<l,  but  coincident  for  a 
long  time  with  a  pure  and  simple  Early  English,  and  for  a  shorter  time  with 
Decorated,  no  less  pure  and  decided,  and  partaking  during  its  course,  of 
the  mouldings  and  accessories  of  either  style  respectively." 

But  the  veryfact  of  its  so  partaking  of  the  other  two  styles  shews  that  it 
is  not  a  distinct  style  at  all. 

Chapter  xvi,  "The  Decorated  Period."  Several  of  the  buildings  cited  as 
of  this  period  have  geometrical  tracery.  What  can  be  more  decidedly 
geometrical  than  the  tracery  a!  the  nave  aisle  windows  of  Exeter  and 
York?  Diagonal  buttreases  are  mentioned,  (p.  314,)  as  characteritUe  of 
the  Decorated  style ;  they  are  not,  honever,  peculiar  to  any  style,  Mr.  Poole 
observes,  (p.  323,)  "  of  smaller  and  less  important  churches,  the  num- 
ber in  this  (the  Decorated)  style  throughout  the  kingdotn,  is  quite  beyond 
calcuIatioD.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  done  in  chui'ch  building  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  than  during  any  other  period  of  the 
same  duration,  or  at  least  more  has  remained  to  testify  of  the  zeal  of  the 
church  builders  of  those  days."  This  may  be  true  of  particular  districts, 
but  it  is  clearly  not  the  case  throughout  the  hingdom.  In  other  districts 
scarcely  a  church  of  this  period  is  to  be  found.  In  Kent,  the  walls  of 
the  churches  are  almost  all  Norman ;  in  Sussex,  Esrty  English ;  in  Somerset- 
shire, DeTonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  mostly  Perpendicular ;  in  all  these  and 
many  other  counties,  Decorated  churches  are  comparatively  rare. 

We  have  taken  some  puns  in  examining  this  work  because  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance  and  interest,  and  the  work  was  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  We  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  some  inaccuracies  which  may 
he  noticed  in  the  volume,  in  its  present  state,  will  be  corrected. 

TsB  Abbey  Chitbch  of  Tbweesbitkt  ;  with  a  Description  of  its  Plan 
and  Architectural  Peculiarities,  by  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.  Cheltenham, 
1848.    Boyal  8ro. 

To  the  readers  of  this  Journal  no  recommendation  can  be  necessary  for 
any  work  by  Mr.  Petit ;  the  ready  talent  with  which  he  eeises  the  general 
efiect  of  a  building,  and  the  extensive  range  of  observation  which  he  brings 
(o  bear  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  must  always  render  any  thing  that 
comes  from  his  pen  v^uable  and  instructive.  There  is  so  much  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  that  we 
could  ^adly  give  it  entire,  but  must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts  ft'om  it. 

**  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  every  topic  bordering  upon  religious 
controversy :  and  I  have  done  so  the  more  willingly,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
the  introduction  of  this  element  in  discussions  on  church  architecture  is  ncft 
only  nnnecessary,  but  injurious  to  art,  both  by  enforcing  a  false  standard  of 
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taste,  and  hy  casting  euBpidon  upon  those  who  take  pleasure  in  studying 
the  venerable  works  hequeathed  to  us  by  the  ptety  of  bur  ancestors,  or  who 
express  anxiety  that  our  ecclesiastical  structures  should  retain  that  air  of 
grandeur  and  solemnity  which  so  well  befits  them."  pp.  v.,  vi. 

"  Again,  if  the  architect  is  led  to  look  upon  ByraboUsm  otherwise  than  U 
a  secondary  element  in  works  of  mediteval  art,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
the  real  principles  of  excellence ;  such  as  beauty  of  proportion  and  mechan- 
ical contrivance.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  that  he  should  be  conversant  with 
symbols,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  may  save  him  from  many  gross  erron 
when  he  imitates  ancient  examples ;  but  by  attaching  too  great  an  import- 
ance to  them,  he  will,  in  his  search  for  abstruse  meanings,  run  the  risk  of 
neglecting  the  plain  and  obvious  lessons,  which  even  the  simplest  of  ouroM 
churches  is  calculated  to  teach  him. 

"  I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  suppose  il  impossible  to  avoid  saperstitiouB 
notions,  without  checking  those  feelings  of  reverence  and  devotion  which 
the  contemplation  of  an  ancient  church  naturaliy  excites.  And  there 
can  be  no  better  means  of  ensuring  this  result  than  by  making  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  addressing  ourselves  to  its 
study  in  a  spirit  of  historical  research,  and  fair  and  candid  criticism."     pp. 

The  volume  contains  four  of  the  author's  rough  but  spirited  etchings, 
two  of  general  views,  one  of  port  of  the  interior,  and  one  of  the  west  front, 
beudes  several  woodcuts  of  details. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of , this  fine  church  is  the  west  front  with 
its  grand  Norman  arch,  seven  times  recessed,  extending  to  the  whole 
height  and  breadth  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  This  arch  is  filled  up 
with  late  work  and  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  open,  or  at  least 
the  wall  was  carried  further  back  than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Petit  evidently 
inchnes  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  with  reason ;  the  Normans  were  fond  of 
shallow  porches  with  deeply  recessed  arches,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  considerahle  part  of  the  west  front  occupied  by  a  shallow  porch,  althongh 
perhaps  in  no  instance  has  so  bold  an  arrangement  as  the  present  been  pre- 
served to  us. 

But  perhaps  the  grandest  feature  of  the  church  is  its  magnificent  central 
tower,  the  descrip^on  of  which  leads  us  to  one  of  Mr.  Petit's  felicitous  di- 
gressions upon  central  towers,  and  thence  to  the  grouping  of  towers  in 
general,  which  should  be  carefully  read  and  considered  by  modem  archi- 
tects. 

."  I  may  here  observe  that  the  predominant  central  tower,  in  large  build- 
ings, is  peculiarly  an  English  feature.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
fine  conlinental  examples ;  but  in  churches  of  considerahle  size  and  dignity, 
these  form  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  finest  steeples,  as  at 
Antwerp,  Strasburgh,  and  Freyburg,  usually  belong  to  the  west  front ; 
there  is  either  no  central  tower  at  all,  or  only  a  very  subordinate  one,  as 
the  octagon  in  the  design  for  Cologne  cathedral,  which  is  very  much  smaller, 
both  in  height  and  massiTeness,  than  the  western  steeples. 
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thin  wooden  spire  crowns  the  rid^  of  the  roof,  as  at  Dijon,  Now,  in  Eng- 
land, few  cathedrals  or  lar^  conventual  churches  are  without  a  central 
tower  of  BufGcient  importance  to  form  the  characteriBtic  feature  of  the  build- 
ing; Westminster  abbey,  which  is  without  it,  has  a  decidedly  foieigo  op- 
pearance  in  many  respects.  The  central  towers  of  Gloucester,  York,  Can. 
terbury,  Lincoln,  and  the  spires  of  Salisbury  and  Chichester,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  towers  occupying  the  same  position  in  continental  churches. 
In  Normandy  the  central  tower  is  not  uufrequent,  but  is  oAen  out-topped 
by  ivestem  towers,  as  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen. 

"  It  JB  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  this  distinction.  The  plan  of 
the  larger  continental  churches  generally  comprised  two  aisles  on  each  side 
of  the  nave,  and  thus,  almost  of  necessity,  required  either  a  front  which 
should  form  a  screen,  or  a  western  transept,  or  two  enormous  towers. 
But  in  England  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  aisle  on  each  side,  and  in 
this  case  a  simple  front,  shewing  the  composition  without  disguise,  as  at 
Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  forms  a  beautiful  pyramidical  ouU 
line ;  or  if  towers  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  aisles,  these  need  not  be  of  a  ' 
maasireness  exceeding  or  equalling  that  in  the  centre.  In  continental  spe- 
cimens also,  the  great  height  of  the  nave,  and  the  slendernese  of  the  piers, 
might  render  a  massive  central  tower  inconvenient. 

"  The  grouping  of  towers  evidently  occupied  much  attention  at  and  about 
the  time  when  the  Norman  architecture  prevailed;  and  I  am  not  clear  that 
we  shall  find  any  arrangement  of  a  later  date  which  may  not  also  be  found 
in  buildings  of  that  period;  although  some  n<udes  of  grouping  that  belonged 
to  it  appeM  to  have  dropped  during  the  sue  ^ding  eras  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture." pp.  12,  13. 

**  Perhaps  no  subordinate  western  towers  could  have  grouped  better  with 
the  centra]  tower  of  Tewkesbury,  nor  have  farmed  a  more  harmonious  finish 
to  its  magnificent  &ont,  than  do  the  elegant  turrets  which  flank  the  great 
arch.  They  are  unique  in  their  design,  and  in  their  general  proportion  not 
inferior  to  the  moat  elaborate  pinnacles  of  the  advanced  Gothic.  But  though 
of  evidently  Norman  date,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  t'  ey  are  a  part  of  the 
original  design.  In  the  clerestory  wall,  above  the  aisle  vaulting,  about 
seventeen  feet  from  the  western  wall  of  the  building,  is  a  rough  mass  of 
masonry,  indicating  that  a  wall  about  five  feet  in'/hickness  had  been  at 
least  begun  across  the  aisle.  Now  this  would  be  the  proper  position,  and 
the  probable  thickness  of  the  eastern  wall  to  one  of  two  western  towers,  and 
gives  a  fur  reason  for  supposing  that  such  were  intended.  Perhaps  a 
change  of  architect  may  have  involved  a  change  of  design;  no  uncommon 
circumstance."  p.  18. 

Mr.  Petit  has  omitted  to  point  out,  although  he  must  have  observed,  that 
the  small  spire  and  pinnacles  by  which  these  turrets  are  surmounted,  are  of 
considerably  later  date  than  the  turrets  themselves,  and  no  part  of  their 
ori^nal  design  ;'  they  were  probably  terminated  by  plain  pyramids. 

"The  mouldings  are  few  and  simple,  and  exhibit  none  of  th;  enrichments 
peculiar  to  the  style,  which  are  often  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
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flmall  pikrish  cburch  than  in  the  abbey  or  cathedral ;  as  if  in  tbe  latter  the 
grandeur  of  design  eupereeded  tbe  necesmty  of  elaborate  workmansbip. 
And  this  must  be  our  feeling  as  we  enter  the  nave,  for  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  work  in  every  part  where  the  original  Norman  building  is 
led  untouched.  Tlie  piers  are  lody  massive  cylinders,  supporting  seminrcu- 
lar  arches  of  two  orders,  perfectly  plain  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
moulding  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  one.  "nie  vaulting  and  clerestory  windows 
disguise  the  ori^nal  work  ahove  the  arches,  which  probably  consisted  of  the 
present  triforium  range,  viz.  ineschbay  two  couplets  of  narrow  round  arches, 
separated  by  a  maseiye  shaft,  and  the  clerestory,  which  might  bavepresented 
a  row  of  small  round-headed  windows  with  large  splays;  a  coDtrJTaace  used 
in  the  early  styles  for  the  purpose  of  eipnnding  and  softening  the  body  of 
light.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  shaft  above  the  main  pier,  to  divide 
the  hays;  and  the  triforium  coaplets  seem  at  pretty  equal  distances  from 
each  other.     There  is  only  one  clerestory  window  in  each  bay."  pp.  20,  21. 

"The  opening  between  tbe  nave-aisle  and  transept,  which  retains  its 
Norman  character,  is  a  half  arch  abutting  against  the  pier  of  the  tower; 
from  which  it  appears  probable  that  the  original  vault  was  semicylindrical, 
a  form  which  it  now  appears  to  have  ezternally."  p.  39. 

This  sort  of  half-arch  shotting  against  the  tower  is  not  an  nncommon  fea- 
ture in  all  the  styles,  and  of^en  leads  to  an  erroneous  conjecture  <S  altera- 
tions which  are  wholly  imaginary.  It  very  frequently  liappens  also  that  the 
two  eastern  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  a  different  span  from  ti»e  others,  aome- 
times  wider,  sometimes  much  narrower ;  they  are  also  frequently  of  a  differ- 
ent date  ;  this  arises  probably  from  the  removal  of  tbe  rood-loft,  which  often 
extended  as  far  as  the  first  pier  of  the  nave,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Winches- 
ter, the  older  work  which  had  been  concealed  by  it  is  now  exposed  to  Tiew. 
in  other  cases  these  arches  are  of  later  date,  having  been  rebuilt  to  accom- 
modate the  rood-loft.  But  the  half-arch  abutting  against  the  tower  was  pro- 
bably to  serve  as  a  buttress. 

The  Le  DeB]>enser  monument,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  thus  described.  **  Its 
general  character  is  that  of  late  Decorated,  though  it  has  some  det^s  that 
belong  rather  to  the  Perpendicular  style :  it  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  It  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the  marble  effigies  of  a 
knight  and  a  lady ;  and  is  surmounted  with  a  very  beautiful  structure  of 
open-work  rifiing  to  a  point.  The  roof  over  the  figures  is  a  fan-vault  of 
the  simplest  kind,  each  fan  having  only  four  ribs,  corresponding  with  the 
points  in  which  the  fans  touch  each  other,  and  so  forming  arches.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  as  this  is  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  &n-vault, 
it  may  have  suggested  the  more  elaborate  roofs  of  the  other  chapels  in  the 
same  church,  as  well  as  those  on  a  larger  scale  at  Gloucester  and  in  other 
churches."  pp.  43,  44. 

These  extracts  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  and  value  of 
the  work,  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  which  is  so  much 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Petit,  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  work. 
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Ecci.E«iOLO(iiCAi,  Notes  ov  the  Isle  of  Mam,  Boss,  Sdthbrxakd,  and 
THE  Obxmets  ;  or,  A  Summer  FilgrimBge  to  S.  Maughold  and  S.  Magnus. 
London,  Masters. 

This  is  an  agreeable  little  booh,  Ibe  author  is  a  pleasing  ivriter,  in  an 
easy,  fluent,  Urelj  style,  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid  and 
truthful,  his  legendary  tales  shew  learning  and  research  tvithout  osten- 
tation, and  the  leading  facts  which  may  be  considered  as  history  are 
cleverly  drawn  out  from  the  mass  of  contradictions  and  fables,  with  which 
they  are  encumbered  by  the  monkish  historians.  Altogether  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide-book  for  a  summer's  tour,  and  we  hope  that  many  will  be  in- 
duced to  follow  his  footsteps  through  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  northern 
islands. 

Hia  descripUoni  of  castles  and  domestic  buildings  which  he  meets  with 
partake  of  the,  usual  character  of  his  wiitiiig  ;  they  are  concise,  but  clear 
and  intelligible,  and  happily  espressed.  But  the  special  object  of  the  tour 
was  "  Eccleaioiogy,"  and  the  intention  in  printing  this  account  of  it  was 
especially  to  describe  the  churches.  Unfortunately  in  this  part  of  his  ivork 
the  author  has  employed  many  terms  Which  must  render  tJiis  part  of  his 
book  perfectly  unintoUigible  to  all  ordinary  readers.  Occasionally  in- 
deed the  author  seems  conscious  of  the  obscure  character  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  employs,  and  makes  use  of  such  common  and  in- 
telligible terms  as  "  Norman"  and  "  Flaniboyant,"  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing. We  only  wish  he  had  done  bo  always,  and  he  would  have  done 
much  more  service  to  the  cause  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  really  has  at 
heart,  if  he  had  done  so.  What  are  ne  to  understand  by  the  following  pas- 
sage ? — "  The  remarkable  disorimUatwH  of  the  chancel  to  the  south  is  worthy 
of  notice;  it  (pves  at  first  sight  the  effect  of  a  gigantic  apse  to  the  whole  north 
side  of  the  ruins,"  p.  57.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  wholly  at  fault, 
nor  do  we  derive  any  assistance  from  the  ground-plan  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  at  Fortrose,  which  accompanies  the  notice  of  it  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  irtegulaiity  in  this  plan,  such  as  we  very  frequently 
find  in  the  ground-plans  of  old  churches,  whether  large  or  small,  arising 
from  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  site,  and  partly  from  the  careless. 
ness  and  inattention  to  this  point,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
eval builders.  Such  accidental  irregularities  have  led  some  imaginative 
observers  to  attribute  them  to  various  causes,  overlooking  the  fact, 
that  a  theory  which  suits  one  building  is  entirely  contradicted  by  another. 
But  to  return  to  our  author.  Another  difficulty  is  the  description  of  the 
church  of  St.  Buthus  of  Tain.  "  It  consistH  of  chancel,  nave,  chapel  at 
the  south-ea£t  of  the  former,  south  porch,  delached  toK'er  in  the  tniddlt 
of  Ihe  town,  and  detachtd  chapel  standing  a  little  to  the  south  nf  thai 
I  haiMJuil  named.  The  access  to  the  church  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
from  the  forest  of  nettles  which  surrounds  iL"  p.  62.     We  have  met  with 
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detached  belfry  towers  standing  in  the  churchyard,  but  how  ft  "  detached 
tower  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  a  det»ched  chf^l  standing  a 
little  to  the  south  of  it,"  can  form  part  of  a  church  in  another  part  ("  the 
south  aide")  of  the  town,  passes  comprehension.  The  impignontion  of  the 
Orkney  and  Zetland  islands,  p.  86,  may  perplex  ordinary  readers.  For 
their  assistance  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  it  means  they  were 
"pawned"  or  ^ven  in  pledge  by  the  crown  of  Denmark.  What  style 
are  wo  to  understand  by  this  description,  "The  earl's  palace  is  late 
Fint-Potnted,  verging  towards  Renaissance,  but  extremely  picturesque." 
p.  107. 

We  have  passed  over  the  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  architectural  remains  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  tourist;  tbey 
appear  to  be  generally  very  slight,  and  the  modem  buildings  beneath  criti- 
cism, always  excepting  Peel  caatle  and  cathedral,  of  which  an  excellent 
account  has  already  been  given  in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Petit,  to  which  in- 
deed the  author  very  handsomely  refers.  But  he  differs  from  him  on  the 
question  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  which  he  strongly  advocates 
against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Petit,  who  deprecates  the  attempt,  la  the  spirit 
alike  of  an  antiquary  and  a  man  of  common  sense,  well  knowing  how 
completely  many  fine  remains  have  been  destroyed  under  the  name  of 
restoration,  which  generally  means  erecting  a  new  building  in  supposed 
imitation  of  the  old  one,  with  such  improvemmtt  as  the  svperior  tatU  of 
the  modern  architect  considers  necessary. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  work  has  added  much  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion on  the  hidtoij  of  architecture,  the  most  novel  featiire  that  we  hare 
noticed  is  a  pnrticular  class  of  Norman  towers,  built  in  stages  with  a  set-off 
at  each  stage.  "  Tills  tower  (at  Egilsha  in  the 
Orkneys)  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  four  others,  which  do  not  now  exist.  Three 
were  in  Zetland,  and  were  traditionally  held  to 
have  been  built  by  three  sisters.  One  of  these 
was  S.  Laurence,  West  Burra :  one  at  Ting- 
well  :  one  at  Ireland-head,  They,  however,  no 
further  resembled  Egilsha  than  in  their  date, 
and  in  being  also  about  seventy  feet  in  height. 
The  fourth  was  that  which  appears  to  have 
stood  at  Stremoe  in  Faeroe.  This  seems  a  type 
unknown  in  England ;  for  closely  as  Man, 
North  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Northumber- 
land, resemble  in  their  ecclesiology  the  north- 
em  isles,  tliey  have  nothing  that  is  like  this, 

unless,  indeed,  we  may  compare  with  it  some  churches  in  the  south  of 
Northumberland."  p.  110, 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  author  in  the  wish  he  expresses  in  his 
preface  that  Sir  Henry  Dryden  may  shortly  favour  the  public  with  his 
dra^vings  of  the  cathedral  at  S.  Magnus,  an  interesting  structure,  of  which 
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irithout  the  aid  of  iUuetrations,  only  an  imperfect  notion  can  be  obtained 
from  the  description  contained  in  this  volume. 


ICOROOKAPHIE  CHaiTIBHKE  OU  ETUDE  DES  ScULFTnilZS,  PeINTUKBS,  &C., 

qu'on  rencontre  aur  les  monuments  religieux  du  Moyen  Age.  Par 
M.  rA.bb£  Crosnier,  (extrait  du  Bulletin  monumental  public  par  M. 
De  Canmont,)  Faiis,  Derache,  8»o.  344  pages,  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, 6s. 

This  is  a  useful  summary  of  an  interesting  subject  to  which  too  little 
attention  has  at  present  been  paid  in  England.  The  few  works  which  we 
have  had  on  symbolism  have  been  calculated  rather  to  deter  people  from 
the  study  than  to  encourage  it,  and  are  after  all  only  slightly  connected 
with  iconography,  or  the  history  and  description  of  images,  whether  in 
sculpture  or  painting,  and  an  attempt  to  illustrate  their  meaning. 

This  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  enquiry  and  study,  on  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  more  attention  bestowed,  and  in  which  our  neighbours  have 
quite  taken  the  lead  of  us.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapid  progress 
which  all  branches  of  archseology  have  made  of  late  years  in  France, 
and  are  still  making,  notwithstanding  the  obstruction  of  revolutionary 
times.  Archaeology  is  there  especially  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
bishops  and  higher  orders  of  the  cle^y,  and  the  younger  clergy  are 
directed  to  pursue  it  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  ;  it  is  even  introduced 
into  Church  seminaries  as  part  of  the  course  of  education.  The  author 
of  the  present  manual  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  elaborate  work 
of  M.  Didron,  and  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him  and  others.  The 
woodcuts  have  chiefly  appeared  before  in  De  Caumont's  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental, as  is  also  acknowleilged ;  they  are  roughly  executed,  but  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  objects  represented.  The  work  itself  appears 
to  be  ctuefully  compiled  and  well  arranged,  and  ia  followed  by  a  voca- 
bulary which  adds  considerably  to  its  utility.  As  a  strong  prejudice 
exists  in  England  against  the  study  of  iconography  Irnm  its  connection 
with  the  use  of  images,  and  a  supposed  tendency  to  lead  insensibly  to  a 
more  favourable  view  of  that  practice  than  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  English  Church,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  although  the  author 
of  this  work  is  an  Abb6,  it  contains  nothing  that  need  offend  the  most 
scrupulous  reader.  Images  are  treated  merely  as  such,  historically  and 
scientifically,  not  in  any  degree  as  themselves  objects  of  worship,  or  even 
of  particular  reverence,  and  their  history  is  written  with  strict  impartiality, 
nothing  being  stated  without  historical  evidence.  For  instance,  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  crucifix,  the  author  distinctly  states,  that  prior  to  the 
fifth  century  no  attempt  was  ventured  on  to  represent  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  that  prior  to  the  eighth  century  such  attempts  were  tery  rare  excep- 
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tioni,  and  that  prior  to  tho  elerenth  century  the  figure  wat  always  clothed. 
During  the  darkest  period  of  the  Church's  history,  irhen  ignorance  and 
irreverence  went  hand  in  hand,  the  custom  of  represendng  the  naked  figure 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  first  introduced ;  snch  images  were  then  rapidly 
multipUed,  and  took  a  fast  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
Chapter  8,  On  the  Images  of  Christ,  and  on  the  difierent  forms  of  the 
cross  used  at  difierent  periods,  is  valuable  and  interesting ;  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  plates  which  illnstrate  it  had  been  better  executed  and 
less  crowded.  Chapter  26,  On  the  Virtue*  and  Vices,  and  the  various 
modes  of  representing  them,  is  highly  useful ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
nearly  the  whole  book.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly  irom  examples  in  the 
south  and  middle  of  France,  selected  because  less  generally  known  than 
those  of  the  north,  the  district  to  which  illustrated  works  have  hitherto 
been  principally  confined. 

The  author  states  that,  although  led  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  gnbjecl, 
and  instructed  in  its  leading  principles  by  the  works  of  M.  Didron  and 
others,  his  own  work  is  the  immediate  result  of  an  archfeological  tour  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  company  with  the  bishop  of  Nevera,  and  expresses 
warmly  his  obligations  to  M.  Bourasse.  "  His  object  was  to  present  a 
complete  manual  of  the  subject,  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  facilitate 
the  study.  His  plan  was,  in  studying  the  ancient  churches,  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of  faith  which  guided  the  artists  in  ornamenting 
them,  to  consider  them  as  a  great  book  continually  open  to  the  eyes  of 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  This  hook  originally  presented  to  all  clear 
and  precise  notions  of  the  truths  they  were  to  believe,  the  duties  they  had 
to  fulfil,  and  the  rewards  promised  them :  and  although  time  and  revolu- 
tions have  torn  the  precious  pages  of  this  book,  there  remains  enough  for 
ns  to  make  it  the  subject  of  our  meditations.  We  thus  find  all  that  can 
interest  us  the  most ;  our  origin,  the  nature  of  our  souls,  our  end,  the 
means  of  arriving  at  that  end,  the  sacrifices  which  the  Man-God  imposed 
upon  Himself  to  conduct  us  there,  the  establishment  of  His  Church,  the 
numerous  heroes  who  have  been  bom  to  her,  the  struggle  of  evil  against 
good,  the  champions  of  the  two  armies,  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  finally, 
the  end  of  this  struggle,  when  the  Sovereign  Judge,  who  has  already 
come  as  Redeemer  to  give  the  first  blow  to  the  genius  of  evil,  will  come 
again  at  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  altogether  his  empire," 

This  extract  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work, 
and  to  explain  its  object  and  plan.  The  author  considers  all  these  images 
OS  so  many  helps  to  the  preacher,  objects  for  the  people  to  fix  their  eyes 
and  their  attention  upon,  and  instruction  the  more  valuable  to  a  people 
who  could  not  read,  and  had  no  other  mode  of  learning  than  the  teaching 
of  their  pastors,  which  these  images  helped  to  enforce  on  their  memory. 

The  vocabuliiry,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  gives  many  of  the  character- 
istic symbols  of  saints,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  in  the  study 
of  medieval  art,  displayed  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  illuminated  MSS. 
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Such  a  list  is  etill  a  deiideratum  in  our  aicbteologicil  literature,  which  we 
hope  to  see  supplied.  An  uaeful  commencement  ■van  made  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Archteological  Jnurnal,  but  France  tuid  Germany  have  pro* 
duced  more  extended  compilation*,  in  nhicb,  as  well  as  in  the  Abbe  Croa- 
nier's  treatise,  our  readers  will  find  much  valuable  information,  namely,  the 
"  Chriatliche  Kunat  aymbolik  und  Ikonographie,"  publiabed  at  Fiancfort, 
Svo.,  and  "  Die  Attribute  der  Heiligen,"  Hanover,  1843,  8vo. 


Bulletin  MoHruEMTAX,  <Urig^par  M.  De  Caumont,  14*  Volume,  No.  6. 

The  present  number  ia  a  striking  contraat  to  the  previous  one,  to  which 
we  bad  the  pleasure  of  calling  attention  in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal, 
That  number  was  full  of  engravings  of  objects  of  considerable  interest,  the 
present  contains  only  one  plate,  outiinee  of  primeval  antiquities  found  at 
Londini^rea,  in  1847. 

The  letter-pi'esB  conaists  of  a  description  of  this  excavation,  by  the 
Abb^  Cochet.  From  the  number  of  skeletons  it  was  evidently  a  burial 
ground,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  it  belonged  appa- 
rently to  a  pagan  people,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  and  the  coins 
found  with  them,  the  period  was  about  the  fiflh  century.  The  articles 
consist  of  swords,  spear-heads,  knives  and  hatchets  of  iron,  vases  of 
earthenware  of  debased  Roman  character,  fibulas  and  buckles  of  bronze,  and 
necklaces  of  beads  of  glass  and  earthenware.  The  only  coin  which  had 
the  iRseription  legible  is  of  the  third  century,  but  from  various  circum- 
stances, and  a  comparisou  with  other  similar  discoveries,  the  author  argues 
with  ingenuity,  that  this  deposit  belongs  to  the  fiflh  centurj',  and  to  the 
Slerovingian  tribes.  Me  considers  the  men  to  be  France  belonging  to  the 
original  Oermaa  inv>iders,  settled  in  this  part  of  France,  and  the  females  to 
be  Gauls  of  the  native  tiibes  married  to  these  invaders. 

The  next  paper  is  an  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  by  the  Abh^  Jouve,  This  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  paper,  the  more  so  because  we  have  hitherto  had  comparatively 
tittle^informalion  respecting  the  churches  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
present  cathedral  was  consecrated  in  1096,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription 
engraved  on  a  marble  tablet  in  uncial  letters,  which  was  described  by  M. 
Catelan  iu  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  was  unfortunately  white- 
washed over  about  1750.  The  building  was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed 
by  the  Frotestauts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  carefully  rebuilt  on  the 
old  foundation,  and  faithfully  copied  from  the  old  work,  a  rare  and  singular 
instance  at  that  period.  At  the  end  of  this  paper  is  a  copy  of  the  woodcut 
of  the  curious  piscina-tomb  at  Long  Wittenham,  which  appeared  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  Journal :  it  appears  to  be  introduced  merely  for  orna- 
ment, and  is  not  described  or  mentioned. 
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The  third  paper  ie  on  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Orens,  at  Auch,  by 
the  Baron  Chaudnic  de  Crazannes.  This  church  was  destroyed  in  the 
revolution  of  1793.  Among  the  ruins  were  found  dtettnct  traces  «f  a 
Konian  temple,  nhich  stood  on  this  site,  but  the  church  had  been  rebuilt 
in  the  tenth  century  by  Bernard-le-louche.  Sereral  tombs,  which  were 
partially  preserved,  are  also  described. 

These  three  papers,  with  two  or  three  letters  relating  to  the  meeting  of 
the  "  Institut  des  Fivfiaces"  at  Caea,  are  all  that  the  present  number  con- 


EsB&i  SITS  LEs  YiTRAnx  BB  lA  Cathedbile  dk  STKUBOirsa,  par  M. 

I'Abbe  V.  Guerber,  profeaseur  au  grand-seminaire.  Avec  quatre  plan- 
ches, deesine^s  par  M.  Baptiate  Petit-Girard,  lithochromie^s  par  E.  Simon 
£1b.  Strasbourg,  Le  Eoux,  $vo.,  124  pages  and  4  coloured  plates. 
3b.  6d. 

Another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  are  getting  the 
start  of  England  in  archsological  mattera.  Here  we  bare  for  a  trifling  price 
an  esceJIent  handbook  of  the  painted  glass  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  written 
by  an  abb£  and  professor,  and  dedicated  with  permission  to  the  archbishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  has  himself  founded  a  Professorship  of  Archteology  ia 
his  dioceaaji  college. 

The  firat  chapter  gives  very  good  and  accurate  general  notions  on  the 
subject  of  glnss  painting  in  general — an  excellent  summary  of  the  aubject. 
.  l"he  second  gives  an  account  of  the  general  order  and  aymbolism  of  the 
wiiidoivs  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  Tbe  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  contain  a 
careful  analysis  of  these  windows,  Tbe  sixth,  an  arrangement  according  to 
the_ order  of  their  respective  dates,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. The  seventh,  a  description  of  the  ornaments,  as  distinct  from  the 
figures,  such  as  the  borders  and  tbe  diapered  backgrounds.  The  eighth,  an 
account  of  the  restorations  recently  effected  and  others  proposed.  The 
author  is  evidently  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  hia  observations  are  gene- 
rally worthy  of  attention.  At  p.  96  he  observes  that  "In  painting  as  well 
as  in  ai'chitecture  there  are  no  laws  applicable  to  all  works  and  to  all 
countries,  tbe  tendencies  and  the  means  of  execution  are  different  accord- 
ing to  the  schools ;  and  the  schools  of  which  the  existence  is  certain  are 
still  covered  by  so  thick  a  veil  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compare  v'uh 
preciaion  the  age  and  the  proceaaea  of  art."  This  remark  ia  the  result 
of  much  observation  and  reflection,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  admirers  of  medieval  antiquity  in  this  country. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


REPORT  or  THE  AUDITORS. 
We,  the  Auditors   appointed  to   audit  the  accounts  of  the 

ASCBLSOLOOIOAL    iNfmTUTB    OP   GkEAT   BRITAIN   ASD    IkILAND, 

do  report  that  the  Treasurer  has  exhibited  to  us  an  account  of 
the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Institute  from  the  lat  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1S47,  and  that  we  have 
examined  the  said  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  in  support  thereof, 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  Batisfactory.  And  we  fur- 
ther report,  that  the  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  Receipt 
and  Expenditure  of  the  Institute  during  the  period  aforesaid. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS. 

£.     «.   i 

Btthuee  on  Audited  Account,  ending  31st  DeMmUt,  1S47              .  174    9 

Annu^  Subgcriptions  and  Bal&noe  on  York  Account                        .  41S  10 

Norwich  Tickets 199  11 

Norwich  Local  Fund 28    0 

Life  Subscription  of  Hudson  Qumej,  Esq. 10  10 

life  Snbtcription  of  Junes  Penton,  Esq. \{)    ii 

Further  Donations  towards  the  publication  of  th«  York  Uap  .  4    0 

Receipts  from  Sale  of  Tork  Map 17  15 


£856  IS  11 
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FBOM  JANTJAET  1,  1847,  TO  DECEMBEK  SI,  1847. 


EXPBKDmjRE. 

e.    >.  D. 

NOTwich  eipenses 183    6  0 

Sftbriw,  &c 209  13  0 

Mr.  Bouverie,  for  one  jtMi'e  rent  to  2dth  December,  1847                ,      7S    0  0 

Mr.  Hughes  on  ftcconnt  of  Tork  M&p 35    0  0 

Woodcuts 39  18  B 

01m8  case  for  Museum -        9  10  0 

Mr.  Puker  for  SS  copies  of  ToL  3  of  Arclueological  Journal    .        .      10    0  0 

Adnrtuementa,  Postage,  and  MbceUaneous  expeiues              ,            107  16  11 

Baluioe  at  Messis.  Cockbura's,  at  the  time  of  their  &iluie                     80  14  3 

£746  17  8 

Balance                .    109  18  3 

£6M  19  11 
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And  we  the  Audlton  farther  report,  that  over  and  above  the 
present  balance  <^  £109.  18s.  3d.,  there  vere  oatstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1847,  certain  sabscriptioiu  (pxa  Membera  due 
on  accoont  of  that  and  pievioBs  years,  some  of  which  have  since 
beeu  received,  and  the  Tieasanr  has  reasonable  expectation  t^t 
others  will  shortly  be  recovered. 

WiHi  refcmDoe  to  the  balance  oi  £80.  14s.  3d.  at  Messm. 
Gockbnin  and  Co.,  at  the  time  .of  their  failure,  the  Treasurer  has 
reported  that  lie  has  received  a  first  and  final  dividend  thereon, 
amooDting  to  £32.  58.  8d.,  which  will  he  carried  to  the  account 
of  ih6  year  1848. 

(Signed)        JOHN  MITCHELL  KEMBLE, 
FREDESIC  OUVRT. 
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